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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
Concert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 


Hall 


Church, 


rilegie New York 





, SPECIALIST 
Italiar i | 
1926-27: 


rench 
Hotel Marino, 
Representative: GERTRUDE 
ae Me Schuyler 


an Opera 
Milan 
CLARKE 


4026 


Europe 
American 
20 


West 90t 





SCHOO! 


Training, Musical Stenog- 
Normal Course in Public and Private 
Music, Special coaching for church trials 


ress: Br School, 48 Leff 


M BURT 


Singing, Ear 


oklyn erts Place 





DAVID 
VOCAI 
59 West 


Phone 


~— 
STUDIOS 
56th Street 


rcle 2297 








SMITH 


TEACHER O! 
New 


MRA LEE 
SOPRANO VOICE 
West 57th York 


ie Telephone 6057 


Street, City 


Circle 





SCIAPIRO 


VIOLINIST 


MICHEL 


ole Associate 
oT AKAR SEVCIK 
td Street, New York City 
9002 Trafalgar 


SoLo 


Teacher of 


etatior I rv 
Teachers 


Hal New York 


West 160th 5t., 


-Y, Taught By 
AVITABILE, 


PEC 


ARION TAL 
ATORE 


\ r IALIST 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 


5 Broadway, New York Pennsylvania 2634 








ROBINSON 
THE ee E 
Co-worker with Dr Holbrook Curtis for 
ae gi 
Teacher of Riccarpo Martin, Luca Botta, Bianca 
Soroya, Reep MILLER, CECILIA Lortus and many 
others. Author of “Song Secrets,” — “The Im 
yortance of Vocal Diagnosis.” — 
lames Huneker said: “Mr. Kobinson’s 
are xolden.’ 
245 West 751TH 


PURDON 


words 


St., New Yorw. Trafalgar 3651 





‘E LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Opera Heuse Bidg 1425 Broadway, New 
Pennsylvania 2634 227 Elweod Ave 
telephone: Humboldt 1429 


ALI( 


Matroy 
York 
nue 


litan 
telephone 
Newark, N. 2 





SOPHIA CEHANOVSKA 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Professor, Petrograd Conservatory 
I ureate, Geneva ( onservatory 


1 West 86th St., New York Tel. Schuyler 6444 





INSTITUTE of 
ALLIED ARTS 


Leschetizky ) 


WILDERMANN 
MUSIC AND 
Mary Wildermann, 


special 
European 


al education, 
of eminent 


taculty artists; 


Y and St. George, S. I 


teachers’ 





TRACY 
INSTRUCTION 
Exponent 


York 


LEE 
PIANOFORTE 


Certified Leschetizky 


Studios, 832-3, New 





BRISTOL 
SINGING 
New York 


{ER OF 
City 


} 
ird Street, 





S-NRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad 
way, New York 


New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave 
Residence Tel., Adirondack 4344 





New York | 


~ | WARD-STE 


| 





MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEIHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
Tuesday, Sept. 
1472 


27 t 


7th 
Circle 


Season 1926 


All 


egan 


appointments by telephone, 





TER L. BOGERT 

Member An 
Academy of 7 
ART OF 
Ave., N. ¥ 


WAL’ 
erican 
eachers of Singing 
SINGING 
rel. Cathedral 


5 Claremont 4345 





CASELOTTI 


ACH 


H. 


TEACHER 
of suc 


UIDO 
Voice 


ears 


AND OPERA ( 


essful teaching in NewYork) 


Broadway, Los Angeles, California 





KAUFMANN 
Lehmann Method 
New York) 


Pittsburgh, 
Secy 


MME. MINNA 


Instruction 
(Formerly of 
Maripoe Ave., 


J. Cartall, 


Pa. 





IENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 


EXPONENT AND Pupit MaTTHAY 
Address: 149 East 6lst New York 
Regent 2 


OF 
Street, 
357 





KANTROWITZ 
COACH 


Theory 


BENNO 
ACCOMPANIST 


iano and 


and 
Teacher of P 
(1425 Broadway 
STUDIOS ¢270 Ft. Washington 
UNew York 
2634 


Ave 


*hones: Pennsylvania Wadsworth 3303 


PHENS 


HARRIET VAN EMDEN 
SOPRANO 
Teaching at Curtis Institute, 
two days weekly. 
Available New York studio two days weekly 
322 W. 72d St., New York Tel. Endicott 8178 


Philadelphia, 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER-CONDUCTOR 
New York 

Rhinelander 8623 


115 City 


69th Street 
Telephone: 


East 





HOFHEIMER 

CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Steinway Hall, 109 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone Circle 8178 


GRACE 





MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 
TEACHER OF MANY WELL 
ARTISTS 


PHILIPP 


KNOWN 
a...¥, 


Van Dyke Studios, 939 Eighth Avenue, 


Telephone: Columbus 1370 





PAUL EISLER 
Assistant Conductor, Metropolitan Opera Company 
Voice TraininG, CoaCHING, REPERTOIRE 
Studio 71, Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 
1425 Reoadnag. Y 





ETH K. PATTERSON 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

Studio: 336 West 89th Street 
Phone: 10167 Schuyler 


ELIZAB 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist in Sight Singing 
for Met. Opera Co.) 
Readers.” No instrument used 
individual instruction 
also 53 East 34th St. 
2838W, Rockville Center 


(Formerly Teacher 
“A Maker 
Both classes 
Carnegie Hall, 
Residence Phone 


of 
and 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 
172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 





GARRIGUE 

SINGING 

HOUSE 
p 


ESPERANZA 

ART Of} 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 
1425 N. ¥ 


STUDLOS 


Broadway. one 2634 Penn 





THE BOICE STUDIO 
Susan S. Boice, Soprano-Teacher of Singing 
Studio Chickering Hall, 7C 
Telephone: Plaza 2690 
Home Telephone: Plaza 7938 
Auditions by appointment 





ROGERS 
BARITONE Ene TEACHER 
)F SINGIN 
Member eatin Ac edemy of En of Singing 
144 East €2d Street, New York City 


FRANCIS 
CONCERT 





FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 


Francesco Lamperti. 
Carnegie Hall Studios 


MR. 


New York City 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SOPRANO 

ies for a Few Purils 
22nd Street, New York 
Chelsea 9204 


Vacan 
West 


Phone 


360 





MME. EMMA 
TEACHER OF 


317 West 83rd Street 
Telephone 


RODERICK 
SINGING 
New York, N. Y 


Endicott 9685 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 





CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, eer VIOLINIST, 
NSTRUC 
eraS, Kriens eo il Club 
First American School for Orchestra Players. A 
few vacancies for string and wind instruments. 
303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 


Phone: Riverside 0366 





FREDERICK RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 

Studied under Reinecke—Classics; Scharwenka 

—style; Liszt—Technic. New York School of 

Music and Arts, 26 West 86th Street. Telephone 

Schuyler 4140. Courses arranged to suit indi- 

vidual requirements 

Personal address, 408 West 150th Street 

elephone: Edgecombe 6250 





CARL FIQUE 
Piano 
KATHERINE NOACK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


EDOARDO PETRI 
Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 


1425 Broadway New Yorn 


2628 


Studio: 


Phone Pennsylvania 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—I nstruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD 

ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway (Metropolitan Opera House 
Bidg.), N. Y., Wednesdays and Saturdays 


Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conan. 


NEWKIRK 


All 





EDWARD K. MACRUM 
VOICE bl ge” — AND COACH 
Director of Music, mpkins Avenue Congrega 
tional Charche rooklyn, N. Y. 
35 East Ninth St... New York 
Apollo Studios, "Brooklyn 
Home telephone Lafayette 6433 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York lvania 2634 and 2688 


Phones: Pennsy 





DUDLEY BUCK 

TEACHER OF 

End Avenue 
Phone: Endicott 


SINGING 


471 West New York 


7449 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 


Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES ee -ANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSK 


132 West 74th Street 


w York Cit 
Phone: Trafalgar 1291 1. 4 


aids a "Cool Secy. 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 


Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
ARTHUR R. HARTINGTON, Assistant 
157 East 37th Street New York 


Telephone: Caledonia 0919 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine yess of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 155 West 122nd Street, New York 

hone: 10377 Cathedral 
In Summit, N. J., Mondays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wedmesdays 





ME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 


M 


71st Street, New York 


Telephone: Endicott 8345 





BRUNO HUHN 


205 W. 57th St., New York 
lessons, Coaching in English, French, 
German repertory, Oratorio 


Voice 


H. COLLIER 


Organist-Director at 
esperanza, 
From London, England 
Experienced Teacher and Concert Pianist: Accom- 
panist: Organist: Coach: Harmony. 
Studio: 915 Carnegie Hall, N.Y. Tuesday 2-6 
Lessons in Brooklyn. Address: 32 St. Paul’s 
Phone: Buckminster 1458 


GROUNDS 
Church ¥ Our 


Lad f 
N. are 


~~ 








128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn 


Competent Pupils assisted to engagements 


























April 21, 1927 


* TOMARS 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


; corrects and rebuilds 
voices under 


GU. 
STUDIOS 
106 Central Park West 


New Yerk Telephone: Endicott 5654 


MARGOLIS sit 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38. New York City 


BP eS 





s 
A 
M 
U 
E 
L 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 
Teacher of 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Vocal Music 


a) ee! OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS, 1425 , New York 
Suite 1 Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


JOHN FINNEGAN 


Ket ay N. Y. 
Soloist St. Patrick’s , N.Y. 
Addrese:4260-17th St., Elmburst, N.Y. Phone Havemeyer 2398-) 


RECHLIN 
COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING , 
In New York City November Ist, 1927, until March _Ist, 
a Mt address: Ruedesheimer Platz 


© SHAFENER == 
: VAUGHN 
EARLE LAROS 


PIANIST-CONDUCTOR 
Manager: Sherman K. Smith 


540 Broadway, New York, N 
MARIE 


DE KYZER 


Vocal Instraction 








ORGANIST 


“America’s Foremost 
Bach Interpreter.” 


151 E, 92nd 'St., New York 











gr ntacnag 


e?. ioe, seer 





VOICE 
808 S. Broadway 
Los Angeles, Cal 








28 West 63d St., N. Y. C. 
Tel. Columbus 7339 and Havemeyer 4027 





ROBERT 


3) BRAUN 


Director 


Faculty of Fifty 


POTTSVILLE, PA. 


s WARFORD 
E SEKTBERG ‘sotsrc 


4 West 40th St., New York City 


Antonio * - LI Baritone 


Mrs. John W.Lyman 
Bryant 1847 





TEACHER OF 
SINGING 








Personal Representative: 


Langwell Hotel, New York. 
Hardman Piano 


SERGEI 


, KLIBANSKY 


\ VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio : 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 


“ WILD 


Address care of 
Apollo Musical Club, 243 So. Wabash Ave 
Chicago, Ill. 











' 
‘ 


MUSICAL 
BLANCHE 


ARRAL 


Soprano — Paris and 
Brussels Opera Houses, 
also Concert Halls of 
America, Europe and 
Australasia. 


Personal Address: Grantwood,N.J. Tel.0270 Cliffside 
GEORGE HAROLD MILLER 
BASS-BARITONE 
The Goodrich Hour, WEAF 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
414 West 12ist St., N. Y. Phone 1795 Monument 


Burnerdene MASON 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N J 
ELLIOT GRIFFIS 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 
36 West 75th Street, New York Ci 

Trafalgar 6497 - 


HELEN THOMAS 


tui SOPRANO 
ssian a ga Vessella Pleiades 
67 Riverside Drive, N. ¥. City a tS08 Senpecbene 


DEMMS 2x 


CONCERT- ORATORIO- RECITAL 
627 West 110th St., N. ¥. Tel. 4947 Cathedral 


FRANCIS GREER GOODMAN 


BARITONE—TEACHER OF SINGING 
652 E. 




















18th St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. 0102 Ingersoll 


“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Moy oe “Bubbles” 
and Other Songs b 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
ORBY-LEWI 
ONCERT SONG 

66 Orange Road Montelair, New Jersey 


CLARK HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chetmut Street 


Mrs. HALL MCALLISTER 


TEACHER OF — 
‘Musical Managemen’ 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Sesten,” Mass. 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
Hotel Royal, 536 West 112th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicage 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street. New York 


PHONE 1444 RIVERSIDE 
S. WESLEY SEARS 


St. James Church 
224 and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia 


ORGAN RECITALS INSTRUCTION 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


—== Pianist => 
IN AMERICA 1926-27 
Haense! & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St., N. ¥. 
or Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bldg., Chi.ago 


CAROLINE BEESON FRY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Studios: 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York Circle 0321 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
Phone 3200 White Plains 


R. and MRS. 


HENRY vii HUSS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for teachers 
Studio: 809 nena! Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. Mott Haven 0363, New York 






































COURIER 


TOFT TRABILSEE 
Vocal Studios 


154 West 78th Street 
New York 


Tel.: 1965 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Singer and 
nized as a Voice B Builder, Voiee Repairer and Coach.’ 

Special Course in Diction. Pupils srepened for iam 
Oratorio and Concert. Teacher 
many other successful singers. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HOMER MOWE me 


30 West 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


BERGE Y 


Chicago Opera School 
Lyon & Healy Bidg., Chicago 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


yeacees oF OF A eee 
508 Fine Arts Buildin Chicago, Ill. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 








of Lucille Lawrence and 
Studios: Hotel Gibson, 

















Concert - TENOR!- Oratorio 


Associated with Prem La oe 
14 West 68th St. City 


GEHRKEN Sorc 
“Able technic end fine command.” — : 
Brooklyn Eagle. 
nv. Ye gaining unique reputation.” — 
p Re. School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 


KARL RECKZEH 


PIANIST 
KIMBALL HALL 


BChin> 





w 
a 
R 
R 
E 
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CHICAGO 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organis 


Orgaalet and Director, Brick Charch, Temple 
Beth-El, Union Theo! 7 
4i2 Fifth Ave., okt gan 


ROBERT 


BRAINE 


15 East 38th Street "New } York ork City 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupile Accepted. 3812 Riverside, New York 


DAVID ZALISH 


s PIANIST—-TEACHER 
181 East 92nd Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BIRDIGE BLYE ‘x: 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


ALEXANDER KISSELBURGH 


BARITONE 
CONCERTS, 


ORATORIO, 
Gra 
Steinway Hall 























OBCHESTRAS 
Singing Method 
New York City 


Hardesty Johnson 


Studio: 8A . &7th St., New York 
enees ‘208 Plaza 


ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Teacher of Singing 


2025 Broadway, New York 
Telephone 6074 Eadicott 


veure 
Circle 6231 











3 


LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Bel Canto 
Studios 


-- 


309 West 85 St., 


New York City 
Telephone 3475 Endicott 


POLIA MELIDES - HERMIDES 
Piano and Vocal Instraction 
VIENNA SCHOOL 
Studio: 344 Fort Washington Ave., N. Y. City 
Telephone Wadsworth 9983—9-11 A. M. 
VOICE 


me WILLIAMS pucexen: 


Definite Instruction and Immediate Progress 
Proved to Students or No Obligation Incurred 
148 W. 72d St., New York 








Tel. Trafalgar 4829 


ROWLEY =: 


Washing 
+A :—. 
Baritone — — 
St. John the 





<2 E | 


Helshts % 5 sit t 


eMINTZ 


Sener of a 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
282 West End Avenue (Nea: Tird St), New York Tel. 1547 Endicott 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


RECITALS—ORATORIO 


319 West 95th Street, New York 
Telephone: 8744 Riverside 


NJORMAN CURTIS 


PIANIST and TEACHER 
39 East Z7th Street, New York City Madisoe Sqcare 539 

















ARCHIBALD Concert 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS “<2c: 


810 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Tuesday and Wednesday Circle 0321 


FAY FOSTER 
Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Couch 


Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties 


Address — 15 West IIth St., N. Y. City 


ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


JEANNETTE 


Chicago 
PIANIST 
4140 Lake Park Ave. 


wa.0nts. DURNO 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 
Teacher of Singing 
Studio: New York (Wednesdays) 
Metropolitan Opera — Bldg. Phone: Penn. 2634 
Newark, N. 30 Johnson Ave. 
Phone: "Srmate 4200 


MARK OSTER 


Baritone-Vocal Teacher 
Studios: 1425 Kimball Bidg. Chicago, Hil. 


Vy~COLOMBATI 


OICE a COACHING 
Teac a Josephine Lacchese 
Studio: 26 W. J. Streetz, New York 























Sesqutlinage 1980 


Cecilia GR a MER 


SOPRANO 
Concert — Opera — Recitals 
Address 161 West 86th St, New York Telephone £333 Schuyler 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., ne. vas City 
Telephone Monument 6777 


MARK 


MARKOFF 


Leading Russian Tenor, 
Tif_le Opera 
VOCAL STUDIOS: 
31 WEST 89th STREET 
Tel. Schuyler 3222 














NATIONAL OPERA CLUB or AMERICA 


BARONESS KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, Founder and Presiden! 
Offers Prize of $1000 for Grand Opera Voice (Female) 


For all information apply to the President 


1730 Broadway, New York 





MUSICAL COURIER 


April 21, 1927 





A.B.Chase 


“America’s Finest Piano” 


Established 1875 


A. B. CHASE PIANO CO. 


Division United Piano Corporation Norwalk, Ohio 











THE 


Original Welte-Built Welte Mignon 


CONSOLE REPERFORMING PLAYER for 
GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR MECHANISMS 
in GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS 


With a Great Library of Original Welte-Mignon Music Rolls 
Consisting of over 2,500 Records by the Greatest Pianists 


WELTE-MIGNON CORPORATION 
GEORGE W. GITTINS, President 


Office and Warercoms: 665 Fifth Avenue - . . . New York City 














SHEET MUSIC ~ ] 5: 


Ask for Century Edition 


The more intelligent and the more thrifty you are, the more you will 
appreciate CENTURY CERTIFIED EDITION sheet music. It is all sheet 
music can be, the very best edition of the world’s very best music. 


printed on the 


Although “CENTURY” Is only 15¢ a copy, It is beautifull 
to be correct as 


best of paper—Every bar is standard size, each note certifie 
the Master wrote it. 


You can’t buy better—So why pay more than Contury price (15c) and 
(20c) in Canada when you buy Fifth Nocturne, Flower Song, Dying Poet, 
Spring Song or any of the other classical and standard compositions. 


Patronize the Century dealer, his low price Is possible only because 
of his small profit. If he can’t supply you, we will. Complete catalog 
of 2,300 Standard compositions free. 

MUSIC TEACHERS—Thousands of successful teachers use and 
recommend CENTURY certified music exclusively 

—because they know it is all that good music can 

be, yet it costs but 15 cents a copy, and they know 

parents appreciate the saving. 


CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING C). 
263 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 


MYRON JACOBSO Rassian Composer Pianist 


DO RWIN °»S VIOLIN 














THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 








Mary Lewis, Maria Kurenko, 
Fl al 
STUDIO 


lorence Austr. 
A School of Individual Instruction 


WILLIAM REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence: 319 West 95th St,N.¥., Phone: River 10021 


* ROGKEFELLER |: HAMILTON MORRIS 


PIANIST A CONDUCTOR Teacher 
Studio: 15 East 38th St., New York Tel 6935 Lafayette 








Soprano 
825 TAnenin Place. Rrooklyn. NY 





The Best Bargain is Quality— 


HE Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 

today which is still being built by its original 
maker $3 $3 $3 33 $3 $3 $3 
q Its continued use in such institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability $¢ $$ $$ $3 


Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago -+- + 


The DUOAR 


‘Reproducing “Piano 


Obtainable in 
STEINWAY ,» STECK » WEBER 
WHEELOCK, STROUD and AEOLIAN 

Grand and Upright Pianos 


The 
AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Foremost Makers of Musical Instruments 
in the World ; 


AEOLIAN HALL 
New York City 








MAKERS 























The Finest Piano Action in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


Gives the Pianist the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U. S. A. 














Finerson 


Known as “The Sweet-Toned Emerson” 
since 1849 


Div. United Piano Corporation, Norwalk, 0. 


ceorcE CCAS TELLE wrena 


Concert Baritone . : 
Teacher of Singing Joint Recitals 





Emerson Piano Co., 











Concert Pianist 
Teacher of Piano 


Baltimore, Md. 














cae Beatrice MacCue 


L 
= CONTRALTO 
N 


At present touring Europe 
629 Stratford Pl., and 900 Lyen and Healy Bidg., Chicago 


STRASSNER 
PAUL MORENZO 


HECKSCHER FOUNDATION ORCHESTRA 
Teacher of Singing 


“Would have stirred civic pride in many 
musical communities.”’—Times. 
14 Budapesterstrasse, BERLIN, W 50 
Cable address, American Express Co., A B C code 

















Studios, 1911 Eutaw Place, 
HAROLD 


Tenor—Veice Teacher V A 7 


FRANCES SEDDON DUZEE 


310 West Tlst St.. New York Phone 7940 Trafalgar 


Anna E, Ziegler, 


Author of Vocal Mastery Thru 
Breath Energy. A Perpetual Cal- 
endar, 100 Exercises. Caruso 
Notes on Tone and Breath. Free 
Lectures Friday Evenings, at 
Studio 21, 1425 Broadway; cards 
on application. Summer Session 
at Woodstock, N. Y. 


FRED RYCROFT 
DRAMATIC VOCAL COACH AND TEACHER 
Stage Deportment and Routine Interpretation and Diction 
Studio: 300 West 49th Street, N. ¥., Longacre 3720 
Offices: 160 West 46th Street, N.Y, Bryant 7901 








The 
our ad appears 


REASO In this paper is 


because for generations we have been 
manufacturing pianos of wonderful 
TONE QUALITY. It Is a plano for the 








Ma=cOr| OFOsr>zt| ZO0~-u~ 








Tel. River. MEZZO- 
Tel. Caledonia 9418 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
OPERA, CONCERTS, ORATORIO, ORCHESTRAS 
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VIENNA’S BEETHOVEN CENTENARY 
AN INTERNATIONAL TRIBUTE 


Sixteen Countries Represented—Youthful Funeral Cantata Sung—An Exemplary Fidelio—Pavlova Gives Two Gala 


Nights—‘Medical” 


ViENNA.—The most elaborate of all the Beethoven cen- 

tenary celebrations took place, fittingly enough, in Vienna. 
Delegates from sixteen countries, including America, which 
was represented by Ambassador Washburn, took part in 
the ceremonies. France was represented by Edouard Herriot, 
former prime minister, now minister of Fine Arts; England, 
by Sir Hugh Allen, head of the Royal College of Music; 
Italy, by Pietro Mascagni; Germany, by 
Minister of the Interior von Keuder, and the 
Pope, by the Nuncio Mgr. Pacelli. Holland, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Russia, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Yugo-Slavia and Czecho-Slovakia 
were among the other countries who had 
official representatives there, not to speak 
of the innumerable visitors from all over 
the world who were present in private capac- 
ities. 

The festival opened with a reception given 
by the President of the Republic, Hainisch, 
in the Kleiner Musikvereinsaal, during which 
Prof. Guido Adler, who organized the festi- 
val, bade the visitors welcome. This was 
followed by the performance, in the Grosser 
Musikvereinsaal, of Beethoven's Funeral 
Cantata, written when the composer was 
twenty years old, on the occasion of the 
death of Joseph II, of Austria, and the 
Choral Fantasia, composed about five years 
later. 

WEINGARTNER CoNDUCTS 

Felix Weingartner, as conductor, and Ger- 
trud Forstel, Emilia Rutschka, Hermann 
Gallos and Richard Mayr were worthy of 
the task they undertook, likewise Franz 
Schmidt, who played the piano part in the 
Fantasia. The two works were separated 


by a large number of commemorative ora- 
tions delivered in a variety of languages. 
There were about twenty speakers, some of 
whom were eloquent and all of whom were 


delightfully brief. 

During the afternoon the Vienna Munici- 
pality opened the Beethoven Centenary Ex- 
hibition at the Town Hall. It also placed a 
wreath of laurels on the Beethoven monu- 
ment, and the Society of the Friends of Mu- 
sic rendered homage at the monument, in 
the presence of five hundred persons, its 
vice-president delivering a speech on the his- 
toric relations between Beethoven and the 
Society. At Beethoven’s house a memorial 
tablet was unveiled. Still another was un- 
veiled a few days later. 

Pious VANDALISM 

In the evening the center of interest shifted 
to the State Opera House, where there were 
performances of Gluck’s ballet, Don Juan, 
a curious inclusion in the program of a Bee- 
thoven Festival. This was followed by a 
stage version of the Ruins of Athens, the 
music of which Beethoven wrote in 1812 
for the opening of the Theater in the Joseph- 
stadt in Vienna. By incorporating the ballet 
music from Prometheus with Beethoven's 
original version, the practised hands of Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal and Richard Strauss have 
turned out an effective theater piece. It is 
equally difficult, however, to see the relevance 
of this ballet in the Beethoven celebration, 
and it is not tnjfkely that the composer in 
whose honor these functions have been ar- 
ranged would have expressed himself in 
terms more forcible than polite if he could 
have foreseen what is happening one hundred years after 
his death. 

Sunday morning brought the performance of the Missa 
Solemnis in the Konzerthaussaal—a glorious reading to the 
beauty of which Elisabeth Schumann, Rosette Anday, Her- 
mann Gallos and Richard Mayr and Arnold Rosé, as violin 
soloist, contributed largely. Franz Schalk conducted with 
sympathy and enthusiasm, and the Staatsoper Chorus was 
beyond reproach. It was one of the unforgettable events 
of the week 


made 


FipELio THE CLIMAX 

An evening of historical operas, including Purcell’s Dido 
and A=neas, Pergolesi’s La Serva Padrona, and a ballet 
made up to music by Rameau was most delightful ; but the 
crowning glory of the festival was the performance of 
Fidelio, under the direction of Franz Schalk, on March 31, 
the last day. It was exemplary. There was a new and 
beautiful Spanish setting designed by Dr. Lothar Waller- 
stein. In this the figures of the drama appear as in a series 
of paintings by Goya, and the scenes invite contemplation 
and are a visual complement to the musical design. No 
apologies for Beethoven's alleged lack of dramatic instinct 
are needed in such a performance, and especially in Germany 
and Austria, where Beethoven’s music and personal attitude 
towards the theater are accepted and are really made con- 
vincing. 

Lotte Lehmann, Elisabeth Schumann, Hermann Gallos 
and Richard Mayr made a perfect quartet. Lotte Lehmann, 
who was singing the role for the first time, proved herself 
to be a superb Leonore, and Richard Mayr made a thor- 


widely known for their remarkable 
the present scason they have given two Net 
to sega d houses and earning the unanimous praise of the press, 
number of out-of-town eppearance: 
during "the coming season, and, in addition, Edwin Hughes will be heard in solo 


Music—Other News 


It should also be mentioned that 
Alfred Piccaver, as Florestan, also for the first time, did 
some beautiful lyrical singing in his famous aria, even if 
he did not altogether rise to the full height of the climax in 
the finale. 

Throughout the week, masses and choral works were 
sung at various churches, visits were made to places of in- 


oughly convincing Rocco. 








EDWIN AND JEWEL BETHANY HUGHES, 


York recitals in J 
They 


New York and numerous other cities. 


recitals in 


terest within the city, and the International Congress took 
place in the building of the Vienna University. 
PaviovA RETURNS 

Once more the Volksoper has been the center of Vienna’s 
musical activity—for a short time at least. Thanks to 
Pavlova, who was announced for two evenings with her 
troupe of sixty dancers, eyes and ears were fixed on this 
former temple of art, now so shabby. For these two nights 
the Wahringer Strasse, the broad business avenue which 
leads up to the Volksoper, presented a sight such as even the 
vicinity of the Staatsoper can seldom boast. One would 
have to conjure up the famous “Auffahrt” of the Bayreuth 
Festival House in balmy pre-war days to rival the endless 
parade of fashionable cars and modest taxis which carried 
the numberless visitors to Pavlova’s performances. The 
great house was packed with a fashionable crowd, most of 
whom were there for the first time. Expectations were 
pitched high and needless to say they were fully satisfied. 

Aside from this enterprising innovation the Volksoper is 
teeming with a newly acquired ardor for rehearsing and 
producing new works. Nothing else was to be expected 
from Rainer Simons, the new stage manager and de-facto 
director, who is nothing if not a shrewd business man. 
Since coming back to the field of his early deeds, Simons has 
filled the box office with good hard money, and the mind 
of the critical observer with mistrust, through a merci- 
lessly “modernized” revival of Offenbach’s Orpheus in the 
Underworld, and a musically distorted, Charlestonized La 
Belle Helene, of the same author. This done, he took to 
the scenic production of an oratorio, Franz von Assisi, b 


hg pga of music for two pianos. 
Aeolian Hall, playing 
and also have 
will extend their activities 


one Hugo von Beretvas—a performance that borrows its 
scenic ideas from Stravinsky's Soldier’s Tale and its religious 
(Continued on page 49) 


NORTH CENTRAL MUSIC 
SUPERVISORS’ CONFERENCE 
PROVES NOTABLE EVENT 


Between Eight and Nine Hundred Delegates, Representing 
Ten States, Attend First 

Discussions, Round Tables, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILt.—Some eight or nine hundred music 
supervisors and teachers from ten states east of the Missis- 
sippi gathered at Springfield, Ill., for the 
first biennial — of the North Central 
Music Supervisors’ Conference, from April 
12 to 15. What with the legislature conven- 
ing (the State House is located at Spring- 
field) during the same week, Springfield 
hotels were swamped and it was necessary 
to call upon the residents to open their 

homes to the visitors. 
The week was 


Biennial—Interesting 
Demonstrations, 


consumed with various 
papers, discussions, round tables, demon- 
strations, etc., and but few musical programs. 
Of significance was the request from the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Universities for a report on objectives for 
a general course in music for the high 
schools. At the last meeting of the super 
intendents’ division of the National Educa- 
tion Association in Dallas, Texas, a resolu- 
tion was adopted placing music on a par 
with other fundamental subjects in the high 
schools. Heretofore, the superintendents 
have looked upon music merely as entertain- 
ment instead of recognizing it as an educa- 
tional factor. Edgar B. Gordon, of Madi- 
son, Wis., spoke on Tuesday afternoon about 
a proposed general course in music for high 
schools, as worked out by the North Cen- 
tral Association. The three objectives that 
he emphasized were: First, social; 
vocational; and third, recreational. In the 
morning, president Anton H. Embs talked 
upon the educational as well as recreational 
qualities of music. 


_ Superintendent J. Harry Winstrom, of the 
Springfield Schools, and M. Frances Chat 
burn, supervisor of music there, welcomed 
the North Central Music Supervisors in be- 
half of Springfield, and Edgar B. Gordon 
responded for the conference. The balance 
of the morning was given over to a general 
session and an address by Francis G. Blair, 
president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 


second, 


On Tuesday afternoon, there were several 
sectional meetings—rural school, high school 
and music appreciation sections at various 
places—and the day wound up with an in- 
formal banquet at the Hote! Leland, at 
which the Chamber of Commerce, Inter-civic 
Council and Board of Education, through 
their presidents, extended greetings to the 
conference. Hon. J. Emil Smith, mayor of 
Springfield, also addressed the gathering 

At the general session in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Abraham Lincoln, the Girls’ Glee 
( lub of the Springfield High School sang 
for the visitors. Following this, a sympo- 
sium on The Viewpoints of Music ‘Pub- 
lishers, conducted by the Association of 
Music Exhibitors, included talks by Franklin 
Dunham, who spoke on the Profession of 
Publishing ; Ada Fleming, whose subject was 
Teaching Music Appreciation without Ma- 
terial, and Edward G. Marquard, represent- 
ing G. Schirmer, read a paper written for 
the occasion by O. G. Sonneck, who was 
scheduled to appear. A most interesting address, and 
thoroughly enjoyed by all, was that given by Charles A. 
Fullerton, on What Music Can Do Toward Enriching Life 
in Rural Communities. 


During 


Hersert WITHERSPOON’S ELOoQUENT SPEECH 

Far from the ordinary cut and dried talk on paper was 
Herbert Witherspoon’s address on The Power of Music 
in the Development of the Child. Were there more as 
enthusiastic, broad-minded and well versed speakers as the 
Chicago Musical College’s president, how much more inter- 
esting and valuable to the profession would be addresses 
and lectures. Mr. Witherspoon holds the interest of his 
listeners at all times, and were he singing a beautiful pro- 
gram in his most artistic manner he could not have awak- 
ened more enthusiasm. He was interrupted on more than 
one occasion by bursts of applause, and at the close most 
hearty plaudits were tendered him. Mr. Witherspoon him- 
self is eagerly enthusiastic and his enthusiasm is conta- 
gious. He is strong in his defense of America as a musical 
country and advocates singing in English as much as possi- 
ble; he urged the supervisors and teachers to stimulate the 
usage of the English language. He believes that children 
in the schools should from. the beginning be helped to 
bring about a real sense of musical appreciation and thus 
develop an urge for singing or playing in them. Some of 
his most salient remarks were these: “There should be a 
balance between material things and the emotional uplift, 
which is the moving spirit of our lives;” “Take education 
out of politics because politics has nothing to do with edu- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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STRAUSS 


MUSICAL COURIER 


LEADS NINTH SYMPHONY 


IN MEMORABLE DRESDEN PERFORMANCE 


Beethoven Celebration Preceded by a Strauss Festival 


Drespen.—On March 26, Richard Strauss conducted 
Beethoven's ninth symphony in the Gewandhaus in honor 
of the centenary of the master’s death. The eagerness and 
interest with which this performance of the ninth symphony 
under Richard Strauss was awaited can only be appreciated 
by those who are acquainted with the circumstances of a 
previous performance of the work under the baton of Rich 
ard Wagner 

On Palm Sunday, in 1846, Wagner won the greatest and 
most praisew thy victory of his life as a conductor, with 
a successful peritormance 01 this work in spite ot resistance 
on the part of the Royal Orchestra and attacks from the 
press. Every year since then the symphony has been given 
on Palm Sunday, but no other performance had the sig- 
of this one, for once again Germany's toremost 


nificance ; 
conductor's desk. 


composer 

Still another link connects the two occasions. Hans 
Bulow sat in the audience at Wagner’s concert, over eighty 
completely fascinated by the masterpiece and 
Wagner's interpretation. It 


stood at the 
von 


years ago, 
absorbing every measure ol : 
was the same Hans von Bilow whose Beethoven readings 
aroused such a delirium of enthusiasm throughout 
and who later called the young Strauss to Meinin 
he transmitted to him his conception of the Bee- 


later 
Europe, 
gen, where 
thoven symphonies : ; 

Perhaps all this went through the conductor’s mind as 
he appeared before the orchestra on the hundredth anni- 
death, and fired him with a particu 

that may be, in all the years | 
have heard Strauss conduct—and he has given me many a 
delightful hour—1l have never known him to throw him- 
self so entirely into a task, so completely to identify him- 
work. His reading was without even a sug- 
rubato, accents and other “improvements” 
grown so accustomed. At the same time, 
revelation of the inner meaning of Bee- 
thoven’'s Perhaps only a conductor who is 
himself a composer can completely penetrate the secrets of 
another creative spirit and call to life everything that is 
contained in the magic writing of the score. 

Strauss’ collaborators on this occasion were the Dresden 
and the Leipsic Opera chorus (consider- 
augmented)—an ensemble of overpowering beauty of 
sound. Karl Pembaur as chorus master deserves a special 
vote of thanks. The quartet ot was made up of 
Meta Seinemeyer, Helene Jung, Max Hirzel and Friedrich 
Plaschke. Loud were the calls for Strauss at the close, but 
he refused to appear, preferring to let all the honor of the 
Beethoven A. A. 

The Richard festival performances during the 
preceding week were memorable events of highest order. 
To witness the extraordinary suggestive power emanating 
from the famous composer’s conducting of a series of his 
own works, given in with but short intervals, 
was an experience not soon to be forgotten 

Die Frau ohne Schatten, new to many of us, left deep 
impressions éven on those to whom Hoffmannsthal’s book 
will remain an enigma. Yet the music is beautiful enough 
to cover a lot of enigmas, and can be enjoyed per se. Bar- 
bara Kemp, as a guest, shone as the Dyer’s Wife. Plaschka 
Jarak, Curt Taucher the Emperor, and Anne Roselle 


versary of Beethoven's 


lar enthusiasm. However 


with a 
gestion of the 

to which we hay 
it was a complete 


self 


masterpiece 


State Orchestra 


ably 


soloists 


evening go to 
Strauss 


succession, 


was 


a brilliant Empress. The new stage manager, Dr. Otto 
Erhardt, accomplished wonders. 

Then followed Rosenkavalier and Salome with Barbara 
Kemp, and finally Richard Strauss closed with Beethoven's 
Ninth, which has already been described. 

The Mozart Society contributed to the Beethoven cele- 
brations by performing the rarely heard Opferlied for 
chorus, soprano and orchestra, as well as the Leonore Over- 
ture No. 1, under Erich Schneider’s able leadership. A. I. 


BEETHOVEN AND FASCISM HAVE 
JOINT ANNIVERSARY IN ROME 


Fifth Symphony Followed by “Giovinezza” 

RomE.—The climax of the long series of Beethoven con- 
certs which took place in Rome was a brilliant occasion. 
It was an orchestral concert under Molinari and given in 
the Augusteo on Sunday, March 27. The occasion had 
political as well as artistic significance for it was the eighth 
anniversary of the founding of Fascism and the Beethoven 
program closed with the playing of Giovinezza, the Fascist 
hymn. 

A colorful reading of the Egmont Overture served as a 
beautiful introduction to the oratorio, Christ on the Mount 
of Olives. An unfortunate choice of soloists went a far 
way to offset the good chorus and magnificent orchestra. 
The lack of interest and enthusiasm on the part of the pub- 
lic contrasted strongly with its display of eagerness and 
appreciation for the fifth symphony. Never has a more 
inspired reading of the score been heard. Molinari seems 
to find new beauties, new enthusiasm each time he conducts 
this glorious symphony. The brilliant audience, which in- 
cluded members of the royal family, recalled Molinari times 
without number. 

The first American to receive a diploma from Santa 
Cecilia is the young violinist, Franco Rubbo, who recently 
played before the Association of Artists. He is a pupil of 
Mario Corti, director of the Villa d’Este summer school and 
he did his master credit in a long and varied program for 
which he was most warmly applauded. He is a promising 
artist. 

Another violinist, well known in America and who has 
had great success here, is Arrigo Serato. Otherwise atten- 
tion has been centred on two pianists and a singer, namely, 
Vladimir Horowitz, Alfred Cortot and Nina Koschetz. 

- 


Monte Carlo, Too, Hears Ninth Symphony 

Monte Cario.—Even Monte Carlo, with its gaming tables 
and frivolous crowds, has bowed its head in tribute to the 
great, great master, who died one hundred years ago. A 
concert comprising the Ninth symphony, the funeral march 
of the Eroica, the Leonore overture and the ballet music 
of the Creatures of Prometheus was led by Leon Jéhin 
before a large audience, which tendered the veteran con- 
ductor an ovation. 

Among the concert artists who have had enthusiastic 
welcomes here recently, first and foremost is Leopold Godow- 
sky, with Vladimir Horowitz as a close second. Jan Ku- 
belik also won great success in a concert with his daughter, 


April 21, 1927 


who is a pianist of no mean pretensions. Andrés de Segovia, 
the celebrated Spanish guitarrist, must also be reckoned 
among the favorites. on 


MENGELBERG CONDUCTS “GIGANTIC” 
PERFORMANCE OF MISSA SOLEMNIS 
AMSTERDAM.—As in all other parts of the musical world, 

the anniversary of Beethoven's death was duly commemor- 
ated here. Concerts, both in the large and the small hall of 
the Concertgebouw, have for the last few weeks been doing 
honor to the master’s memory, and the climax was reached 
in the performance of his Missa Solemnis on the day of 
his death. 

The orchestra under Mengelberg, the Toonkunst Choir, 
and splendid soloists, all did their part in contributing to a 
perfect performance of this colossal work, which was given 
with the highest feeling of reverence. The greatest tribute 
is due to Mengelberg for his gigantic conception and for 
his masterly conducting. 

At the last concert, however, he gave us his beloved 
Mahler, this time the fifth symphony, which, in spite of the 
conductor’s great genius in bringing out everything of 
beauty contained therein, cannot hold the interest entirely, 
for although there are many superb parts, there are passages, 
too, which drift into a trivial banality. Frederick Lamond 
played the E flat piano concerto of Beethoven upon this occa- 
sion, and had an enormous success. 

Jos& Irurst CHARMS 

Another pianist who is extremely popular here is José 
Iturbi. He played a Mozart concerto last week and not only 
bewitched his hearers with the beauty of his performance, 
but also astounded them by the fact that one who could 
interpret Liszt so brilliantly and with such a thundering 
amount of tone, could play Mozart with such a tender and 
breathless pianissimo. 

The sixteen-year-old American violinist, Eugenia Weller- 
son, gave a recital in The Hague with great success, and will 
appear in Amsterdam next week. A great deal of interest 
is being shown in the talent of this young artist, which is 
of unusual proportions. She is a twin sister of Mila Wel- 
lerson, the well known cellist. < 


Chemet on Tour in England 

_ Renee Chemet, at present on tour in England, appeared 
in Liverpool with the Philharmonic Society on March 8, 
She played Mozart’s violin concerto in E flat and the Chaus- 
son Poeme, and the music critics of the daily newspapers, 
commented on the “wonderful beauty” of her playing, her 
“graceful style,” “her purest and most ravishing tone” that 
made “the performance of this little heard concerto....a 
very moving one.” 

In the Liverpool Post and Mercury, which Allan Jeans 
has guided into the position of an authoritative voice in the 
sritish provinces, A. -K. H. acclaimed the concerto “the 
most notable thing of the evening” and the artist “a very 
graceful player, with a delicious French style and a char- 
acteristic suavity, purity, refinement, pudeur—however one 
likes to call it—of tone. The cantabile of the slow movement 
was full of elegance and beauty of phrase.” 

J. S. in the Liverpool Evening Express waxed lyric, de- 
claring that “O divine Mozart! O divine Chemet! The 
memory of the playing will long remain,” after writing 
“Each movement of the concerto has its wealth of decorative 
passages that were delicately outlined and _ gracefully 
phrased.” : 





an Unknown Haypn Work UNpver WEIN- 
GARTNER 


PREMIERE OF 
ViENNA.—The novelty of the Nicolay concert of the 
Vienna Philharmonic, with which Felix Weingartner took 
his final from that organization, was a hitherto un 
known concerto by Haydn, the MS. of which was 
unearthed in the archives of the Gesellschaft der Musik 
Freunde by Prof. Mandyczewski Alexander Wunderer 
was the remarkable interpreter of this “new” Haydn com- 
position P. B. 
ScHUBERT FOUNTAIN 


icave 


oboe 


VIENNA To Havs 
Vienna.—lIn connection with the 130th birthday of Franz 
Schubert, the Schubert Bund, of Vienna, is preparing the 
erection of a big fountain in honor of the composer. The 
monument is nearing completion and is the work of Th. 
Stundl and Franz Matuschek. It will stand in the ninth city 
district of Vienna, where Franz Schubert lived, and worked, 
in the neighborhood of the Nussdorfer Strasse, where 
Schubert was born, and the house, Saulen Gasse 3, where 
Schubert taught in a public school, nor will it be far from 
the Lichtenthal Church, where his first Mass was originally 
performed. The erection of this fountain is the realization 
of a plan which dates back to pre-war days and was frus- 
trated by the war and the following inflation period B. 
3RAUNFELS’ GREAT Mass ror NetHER-RHENISH FESTIVAL 
Cotocre.—The program for the Nether-Rhenish Festival, 
to take place in Aachen, is not yet out. It is certain, how- 
ever, that Walter Braunfels’ Great Mass, which has just 
had its world premiere in Cologne, will be performed 
there & 
Bacu Festiva to Be He_p In MUNICH 
Municn.—The fifteenth German Bach Festival will be 
held in Munich this year from May 28-31. The program 
will be announced shortly. N. 
GOTTINGEN HANDEL OPERA FESTIVAL 
Bertin.—The seventh Gottingen Handel Opera Festival 
will take place this year from June 22-28. It will be under 
the direction of Intendant Hans Niedecken-Gebhard and 
General Music Director Rudolf Schulz-Dornburg, both from 
Miinster. The program will include the first performance 
of the opera, Radamisto, in its new arrangement by Dr. 
Wenz, of Darmstadt, and a repetition of the opera, Ezio. 
They will be given in the following order: June 22, Rada- 
misto; 23, 24, Ezio; 26, 27, 28, Radamisto. Every evening 
at nine o'clock there will be a performance by the Miinster 
modern ballet (Neue Tanzbtihne). The artists engaged 
include Maria Pos-Carloforti, Marie Schulz-Dornburg, 
Georg A. Walter, Wilhelm Guttmann, Willi Wissiak and 
Bruno Bergmann. T 
LECTURES AMERICAN STUDENTS IN MUNICH 
Muwnicn.—Albert Noelte, composer, leading critic of 
Munich and correspondent for the Musicat Courter, has 
been appointed to the faculty of the New York University 


FOR 





FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 











and will hold a series of lectures on the development of 
German music for American students at the Munich Uni- 
versity this summer. % 
ZULAUF SUCCEEDS KLEMPERER IN WIESBADEN 
BerLin.—Paul Bekker, new Intendant of the Wiesbaden 
Opera, has engaged Dr. E. Zulauf, at present in Cassel, to 
succeed Klemperer as first conductor, next to Josef Rosen- 
stock. Artur Roter. on the other hand, will leave Wies- 
baden for Dessau, where he is to succeed Hoesslin. as 
Giascow To HEAR REVIVAL oF RAMEAU OPERA 
GLascow.—Great artistic success attended the recent re- 
vival, by the Glasgow Grand Opera Society, of Goring 
Thomas’ Nadeshda, a work which suffers too much neglect. 
Another revival, which bids fair to be the event of the 
season, is the forthcoming production of Rameau’s Castor 
and Pollux. As far as can now be ascertained, it will be 
the first performance in Great Britain of this opera, which 
was written in 1737. W. S. 
Joun McCormack To SPEND THE SUMMER IN IRELAND 
Lonpon.—] McCormack has made arrangements to 
spend the summer in Ireland. He has leased Moore Abbey 
(in Monasteveran, County Kildare) from the Earl of Drog- 
heda, and now, at the end of a most successful English tour, 
he has gone to America to bring back his family. They will 
remain in Ireland from May to September, and in June 
McCormack will give a charity concert in Dublin, at the 
request of President Cosgrave. M. S. 
A Promistnc YouNG COMPOSER 


John 


Lonpon.—Godfrey Sampson, a young Englishman who 
has been a student at the Royal Academy of Music for the 
last three years, recently conducted his own symphony at a 
students’ concert. His work not only abounds in youthful 
vitality and exuberance but shows a very solid craftsman- 
ship. It is altogether a work of great promise. M. S. 

OuczeEwskKa To SinG CARMEN AT CovENT GARDEN 

Lonpon.—Maria Olczewska, who won such notoriety last 
year for spitting at Jeritza, has been announced as the Car- 
men for this year’s production at Covent Garden. It is one 
of her favorite roles and it will be interesting to see what 
an artist who can so perfectly portray Klytemnestra, will do 
with the part. Olczewska is engaged to sing with the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company next season. M.S 

KarSAVINA Honors BEETHOVEN AT THE COLISEUM 

Lonpon.—Karsavina has done her bit toward honoring 
Beethoven’s memory at the Coliseum. She made a new 
choreographic arrangement of his early ballet, The Creatures 
of Prometheus, at the first performance of which, however, 


she sprained a ligament and had to limp off the stage. Ac- 
cording to report she will be unable to appear for a fort- 
night. M. S. 
New ALFano Opera to BE Propucep 

_ Rome.—Madonna Imperia is the title of a new opera by 
Franco Alfano. It will be produced shortly in 
Turin. D. PF: 


ITALIAN GOVERNMENT ORDERS TRAETTA CELEBRATION 


Rome.—The second centenary of the birth of Tommaso 
Traetta occurred on March 30, and the Italian Minister of 
Public Instruction sent out a decree ordering every musical 
institution to honor his memory. We hope they did. D. P 


Bones oF STRAUSS AND LANNER TO Be REMOVED 

VieNNA.—Like the Wahringer Cemetery (where Schubert 
and Beethoven were buried) and other old Viennese grave- 
yards, the Déblinger Cemetery will shortly be abandoned and 
turned into a big public park. It is at the last named grave- 
yard that Johann Strauss senior and Josef Lanner, the two 
famous waltz kings and close friends (whose friendship, 
however, was often obscured by professional jealousy) were 
laid to rest. Their bones will now be unearthed and buried 
elsewhere—probably in a grave of honor in Central Cemetery, 
where all of Vienna’s musical classics rest. P 

Myra MorrTiMer IN Parts 

Paris.—Myra Mortimer, American contralto, who has 
been reaping success wherever she goes, is at present in 
Paris where she will remain until April 28. From there she 
will go to Italy for the summer. 


Lerpsic Founps Municrpat Supsipy For ORCHESTRAL 
MUSICIANS 

_Bertin.—In honor of the Beethoven anniversary the city 
of Leipsic has founded a Beethoven subsidy of 50,000 Marks, 
the interest of which will be devoted to the training of 
orchestral musicians. 

SARTORIAL OPERETTA BY ISIDORE DE LARA 

Paris.—A new operetta, by Isidore de Lara, is to be 
produced next September at Aix-les-Bains. It is as yet 
nameless but is sartorial in character, the libretto being based 
on the philosophy of clothes. 

PAvLovA To APPEAR IN Lonpon Next AUTUMN 

Bertin.—Anna Pavlova, who is at present in Germany, 

has been engaged to appear in London next Autumn. T. 
HASLEMERE FeEstivaAL To Be Hetp ANNUALLY 

Lonpon.—The chamber music festivals which were 
organized by Arnold Dolmetsch and held in Haslemere for 
the last two years have been so successful as to induce 
Dolmetsch to repeat them annually. This season’s will take 
place from August 22 to September 3, inclusive, and will be 
devoted to music of the 16th, 17th, and 18th centuries. All 
the works will be played on the instruments for which they 
were written. M. S. 
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Beethoven and England 


By CESAR SAERCHINGER 


At the concerts of the Royal Philharmonic Society of 
London a marble bust of Beethoven always stands just in 
front of the conductor’s desk, facing the audience. It 
stands there at no other time, and after every concert it is 
carefully removed and packed away until the next. 

That bust is one of the most highly prized possessions of 
the venerable Society, for it signalizes its historic connec- 
tion with the great master himself. The most highly 
prized possession of all, however, is a manuscript copy of 
the score of the Ninth Symphony, on which is endorsed, 
in Beethoven’s own handwriting, and over his own signa- 
ture, the statement that the work was written for the Phil- 
harmonic Society in London. 

It cost the Philharmonic Society (before it sported the 
title “Royal”) fifty pounds sterling—two hundred and fifty 
dollars—to get that score—in 1822 no doubt a very re- 
spectable sum. Copyright was not international in those 
days, but what the Society purchased with its fifty pounds 
was all rights, including that of performance, exclusively 


THE 


NINTH 


charitable critics will point to his absent-mindedness even in 
his earlier years—such as his buying a saddle horse with the 
idea of playi ing the gentleman, and then forgetting all about 
it until the groom presented him with a large bill for fodder. 
Or to that other incident, when the master was so neglectful 
of his person that he was arrested on the streets of Vienna 
as a vagabond. 

But what does all this matter? None but an utter Philis- 
tine could be anything more than amused by these pic- 
turesque vagaries in the face of the tremendous treasures 
that the master showered upon the world. That he was 
conscious of the real value of these gifts there is no doubt. 
That he knew, too, that the world in the larger sense— 
posterity—would repay him with gratitude, is evident from 
his utterances. “They don’t care for your new quartet,” 
a tactless friend remarked to him about the immortal opus 
132. “Never mind,” replied Beethoven, “they will like it 
later on.” 

“They,” were not the particular “fools,” 


to him, surely, 


"if a 
PP or '1-- 


SYMPHONY. 


Photographic facsimile of Beethoven's autograph inscription on the Mss. copy of the score in the possession of the Royal 


Philharmonic 
geschrieben fiir die 
Ludwig 
in the 


Sinfonte 


Grosse 
von 
Satz’ 


The flourishing “erster ‘ 
for eighteen months. 
following a solemn resolution in 1822, paid the money in 
advance, eventually received the symphony and performed 
it—as people thought, for the first time—on March 21, 
1825, under Sir George Smart. 

As a matter of fact the symphony had been performed 
nearly a year before, at that famous concert in Vienna, 
on May 7, 1824, where one of the singers had to turn the 
conducting composer around, so that he might “see” the 
applause, for he could no longer hear it. Indeed, Beethoven, 
evidently quite forgetting the London Philharmonic and 
its fifty pounds, spent long since, had plotted to give the 
concert (at which the “Ninth” and the Missa Solemnis were 
to be heard for the first time) in Berlin; and only an address 
presented to him by the citizens of Vienna prevented this 
desertion of his own home town. And when the symphony 
was, at length, published, it was dedicated, neither to the 





UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF 
Wis Ropal Wighness the Prince Regent. 


sere 
PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


Monpay, March 8th, 
PART I. 


Overture to Anacreonu - - 
Quartetto, two Violins, Viola, and Violon- 
cello, essrs. F. Cramer, Morar, 
SHERRINGTON, and LINDLEY - - - 
Quartetto & Chorus, Nell’ orror, Mrs. 
Moratt, Messrs. Hawes, P. A. Corrt, 
and KELLNER - - - . - - 
Serenade, Wind Instruments, Messrs. 
Manon, OLIver, Houuns, Touty, and 
the Perripes - - - : 
Symphony - : - : - . - 


PART 1]. 


Symphony - - - - - . - 
Chorus, Placido e’ il mar, Mrs. Moratt, 
iss Hucues, Messrs. P. A. Corer, 

C. Smirn, &e. - - - 
Quintetto, two Violins, Viola, and two 
Violoncellos, Messrs. SaLomon ,CuDMORE, 
SHERRINGTON, LinpDLey, and C. AsHLEY Boccherini. 
Chaconne, Jomelle.and March - -~ - Haydn. 


rr 
Leader, Mr. Satoman.—Piano-Forte, Mr. CLEMENTI. 


First Concert, 1812. 


Crerubini. 
Mozart. 
Sacchini. 


Mozart. 
Beethoven. 


Haydn. 


Mozart. 


The Second will take place on Monday neat, the 15th March. 
—_S 
Reynell, Printer, 21, Piccadilly, London, 











REPRODUCTION OF THE PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY’S FIRST PROGRAM OF ITS 
FIRST SEASON. 


Philharmonic Society nor to the City of Vienna, but to the 
King of Prussia. The shabby king, in return for the 
honor, sent Beethoven a ring, instead of the Order for 
which the composer secretly longed.’ 

Some of the champions of biographical truth are apt to 
trot out this incident as an example of Beethoven's lack 
of probity; others, more charitable, as a part of his forget- 
fulness and general slovenliness in everyday affairs. The 
former will argue that it is of a piece with his promising 
the Missa Solemnis to six publishers, only to give it to 
a seventh; with his failure to fulfill contracts, and his rais- 
ing expectations he knew he could never fulfill. The more 


Soctety. 
Philharmonische Gesellschaft in London. 
van 
composer’s caption of Part I. of the work. 


The Society ordered the symphony “donkeys” 


It reads: 


Beethoven 


and “swine” whom he was concerned with at any 
particular time, but the many, the “millions” whom he 
longed to embrace with the power of his love. Let anyone 
listen to that same quartet, to that “sacred song of thanks” 
which is perhaps the most moving document in all music, 
and then try to deny the exalted ethical qualities which 
lived within that greatest of souls! Had such a work been 
composed by a thief, it would sanctify theft. 

It is to the everlasting credit and glory of the London 
Philharmonic that its directors even then took a similar 
view of things. Think of what this meant during the mas- 
ter’s own lifetime, when 
he confronted others 
merely as man to man, 
and realized the amount 
of reverence which even 
then he commanded 
from people who had no 
personal contact with 
him! Not only was 
there no protest; but 
when on his deathbed 
two years later, he sent 
to London an appeal 
for monetary aid, the 
Philharmonic Society 
responded with a gift 
of a hundred pounds. 

That appeal, measured 
by ordinary human 
ethics, was a misrepre- 
sentation of the facts. 
His income, he wrote to 
Sir George Smart was 
“so insignificant that | 
can scarcely pay the 
half year’s house rent 
with it,” and to Mosch- 
eles he wrote that being 
unable to write anything 
for a long time he 
“might become in want 
of necessities of life.” 
Even if that be true, he 
quite concealed the fact 
that he still had seven 
thousand florins in bank 
stocks; and, indeed, 
when he died he left his 
nephew these and other 
monies to the equivalent 
of about five thousand 
dollars. 

3ut here, as in all 
those other instances 
where he exhibited eith- 
er his reputation or the 
kindness of friends, the 
motive was never sel- 
fish. What he did he 
did not for himself but 
for others, and in the 
last decade of his life it 
was for that worthless 
nephew Carl, who was 
merely the concrete 
sarthly object of the 
master’s overflowing 
generosity and love 
the lost sheep among 
the ninety and nine. 

This very transaction 
with the London Phil- 
harmonic shows Bee- 


Fleming photo 
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Program of the Nether-Rhenish Festival 


CoLoGNe.—The entire program for the Nether- 
Rhenish Festival, to take place in Aachen, is not yet 
decided upon. The program for the first three days, 
however, is as follows: June 5—Walter Braunfels’ 
Great Mass, to be conducted by the composer (soloists 
are Mme. A. Merz-Tunner, Rosette Anday, V. Singer 
and Heinrich Rehkemper) ; June 6—Philip Jarnach’s 
symphony ; a piano work with orchestra to be selected 
(soloist, Eduard Erdmann) ; Hugo Wolf's Elfenreigen 
and Feuerreiter, for chorus and orchestra; Anton 
Bruckner’s seventh symphony, Peter 
Raabe; June 7—J. von Wé6ss’ Lied, for 
chorus and orchestra; Bach’s cantata, Gott 
(soloist, Merz- Tunner) ; 3eethoven’s sym- 
phony. 


conducted by 
Heiliges 

Jauchzet 
third 











REPRODUCTION OF A 
possession of the Royal Philharmonic Society. 


thoven’s deep sense of gratitude and his generosity to the 
full. On the day he received the hundred pounds he ex- 
claimed: “May God reward them a thousandfold,” and in 
a letter to Moscheles, eight days death, . he 
wrote: 


before his 


the Philharmonic Society, which 
to my inmost soul. 
organ in conveying 


liberality of 
request, has touched me 
I beg you, therefore, my dear Moscheles, to be my 
to the Society my heartfelt thanks for their generous sympathy and 
aid. Say to these worthy men, that if God restores me to health, | 
siail endeavor to prove the reality of my gratitude by my 
and I therefore leave it to the Society to choose what I am to write 
for them, a Symphony, the tenth lies fully sketched in my desk, and 
likewise a new Overture and some other “= I will strive to fulfil 
#tvery wish of the Society and never shall I have begun my work with 
so riuch zeal as on this occasion 

And, time and again, referring to his sketches for the 
tenth symphony, he remarked to Schindler that he must 
absolutely finish it for the London Philharmonic. Per- 
haps, had he finished it, he would have forgotten his pledge ; 
yet the impulse was there. And has not the Society, 
with its manuscript score and its letter of thanks, been 
a thousand-fold rewarded? For its associations with 
Beethoven are today its chief claim to distinction; its patent 
ot nobility, so to speak. 

That association began at its very first concert, on March 
8, 1813, when it performed a symphony by the then forty- 
two-year-old composer. The little group of musicians who 
founded it must have been fired with admiration for the 
master from the start. Two of the earliest members 
Charles Neate and Cipriano Potter, were attracted 
by the great magnet of Vienna, Neate in 1815 and Potter 
two years later. Both received personal advice from the 
master. Potter, of whom Beethoven wrote that he 
to be a good man and has talent for composition,” after- 
wards played the C major, C minor and G major con 
certos with the Royal Philharmonic, and later on became 
principal of the Royal Academy of Music. Neate, also a 
brilliant pianist, first played the E flat concerto with the 
Society and conducted many of his works. 

But Beethoven’s most :mportant link with 
Ferdinand Ries, that German musician whose 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Dreatu or CHARLES BENNETT 

30sTon.—Charles Bennett, baritone, who died April 4, 
while teaching at the New England Conservatory of Music, 
was one of the best liked singers and teachers 
England. His passing was quite unexpected. It 
brought a great shock to literally thousands of his pro- 
fessional associates, former pupils and other friends. 

Mr. Bennett was born September 1, 1876, at Bennington, 
Vt., where he early showed marked musical ability. He 
studied in the music department of Harvard University 
and later with Charles R. Adams and George W. Chad- 
wick at the New England Conservatory. He then had 
special work at Paris with M. Trabadelo. In 1906, after 
seven years’ singing in Great Britain, he made a concert 
tour of the East, visiting India, Burma, Java, China and 
Japan. On his return in 1909 he joined the faculty of the 
New England Conservatory, at which he was a most suc- 
cessful and beloved teacher of voice up to the day of his 
death. Since 1911 Mr. Bennett had been bass soloist at 
Trinity Church, Boston, from which he was buried with 
services expressing the poignant sorrow of his associates. 

As a composer Mr. Bennett had written musical set- 
tings for many poems. In 1925 he won, with his The 
Lady of Shalott, the prize offered by the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. This cantata for women’s voices and 
soprano and baritone solos had its first performance at the 
Federation’s biennial, Portland, Ore. In the spring of 
1926 it was given by the women’s chorus, the composer as- 
sisting, of the State Normal School at Lowell, Mass., and 
in December, 1926, for the first time with the full orches- 
tration, by the New England Conservatory Orchestra, Wal- 
lace Goodrich, conductor 

In 1910 Mr. Bennett married Genevieve Emilie Langton, 

f Honolulu, who with two daughters survive him. He was 
a member of the St. Botolph Club and of the Harvard 
Musical Association, and a past master of Euclid Lodge of 
Masons 

To Mr. Bennett's personality the 
paid in print the morning after his 
*. W. Coburn, editor of the Conservatory 
Boston Herald, who said in 

I have known Charles Bennett 
since he came back to Boston from u 
which brought him international renown. He 
whom both men and women like instinctively 
wholesome, so friendly and so accommodating. His willingness < 
to do his part impressed me early in our acquaintance, and one 
about ten after he had sung for the Copley Society 
Boston in Copley 1 gratis and with gusto, I asked him why he so 
readily did what people wanted him to do. He replied simply that he 
had an art which gave people pleasure and that up to the limit of his 
strength he regarded it as his duty and privilege to spread that en 
joyment around. If he was paid for so doing, well and good; but 
whether for compensation or otherwise, he liked to do what people 
wanted him to do. All this and much more to the same effect was 

unafiectedly and without wheesical moralizing, for Bennett was 
solemncholy as any man I have ever known 

That willingness of Charles Bennett’s to give up to the 
physical strength was 
He still was singing al 
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because he 
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teaching as he approached his fiftieth birthday. Possibly somebody 
might have got to him with the information that strenuous profes 
sional activities are precisely like golf and dancing; they should be 
moderated as a person gets into middle life. Bennett looked young 
and alert, but there has been something im his walk for a year past 
that made me wonder if perhaps he was more youthful from the heart 
up than from the heart down. He sat suddenly while giving a lesson 
on Monday last for a moment’s rest, and he left the conservatory dead, 
one of the best loved men of his profession in New England. Among 
the friends who will miss him, his delightful art and his companionable 
personality, is the chief, now in Italy. They were fellow members of 
the St. Botolph Club, to whose entertainments “Charley” Bennett 
was a frequent contributor. 


Philip 


The following tribute was paid Mr. Bennett by 
Boston 


Hale, eminent dramatic and music critic of the 
Herald, in his weekly article: 

who died suddenly last 
always com- 
was quick 


Charles Bennett, singer, composer, teacher, 
Monday, was a singularly attractive man. He was 
——— Modest about his own musical attainments, he 
to appreciate the merits of others in his profession. In the course of 
the many years we knew him, we never heard him say an unkind 
word, a malicious comment on the work of others. He had decided 
opinions, but he was courteous and kind in the expression of them; 
not from policy, not from the wish to be popular, but because he 
could not act otherwise. Generous in action, he was generous in 
speech. A lovely man, versatile in his calling. As a singer and 
teacher, he was known to many. As a composer he wrote songs, 
music for pantomimes and plays produced at the New England Con 
servatory. His most important work, a cantata The Lady of Shalott, 
which was awarded a prize, was performed in several cities and 
heard in Boston this season. 


MASSACHUSETTS SELECTIONS FoR NATIONAL FEDERATION 
CONTEST 

Hazel Hallett, of this city, was awarded first prize in the 
piano recital contest held under the auspices of the Massa- 
chusetts Federation of Musical Clubs, March 30, at Steinert 
Hall. The contest was open to young women from all parts 
of the state and the selection of Miss Hallett entitled her 
to participate in the national contest in Chicago, April 18, 
in competition for the prize of $500. Norma Jean Erdmann 
was chosen to represent Massachusetts at Chicago in the 
soprano vocal contest and James R. Houghton, baritone, 
was chosen to appear as this state’s male representative 
in the vocal competition. 
ANGELA 
contralto from the 
Wilson, gave a recital, March 24, in Jordan Hall. Ably 
assisted by Reginald Boardman, accompanist, Miss Mc- 
Carthy was heard in an interesting program which included 
Monsigny, Schubert, Beethoven, er, Fauré, 
Mortari, Donaudy, Respighi, Gibbs, Agnew, 
3urleigh. Miss McCarthy is gifted with 
a voice of lovely natural quality and she has been well 
schooled as a vocalist. Her singing, moreover, is charac- 
terized by splendid musicianship and a praiseworthy sense 
of style. Given these virtues, Miss McCarthy can surely 
afford to make her singing more subjective, her interpreta- 
tions less restrained. She has made a promising beginning 
and with increasing confidence ought to make rapid progress 
as an artist. Her aulience was very appreciative. 
Morse 

Elisabeth Morse, mezzo-soprano, gave a recital, March 
25, in the music room of the Women’s Republican Club. 
She was heard in a light but unconventional program, not 
abounding in songs of extraordinary | power or stimulation. 


McCartTHy 


Angela McCarthy, studio of Arthur 


songs by 
Tschaikowsky, 
d’Arba and Cecil 


ELISABETH 


April 21, 1927 
Opening with a group of Italian pieces by Donaudy, Paisiello 
and Cimara, she proceeded to songs in English by Carpenter 
and Titcomb. Her next group was drawn from Lefebvre, 
Staub, Grieg and Hildach, and was followed by numbers 
of Chadwick, Foote and Rummel. Two Irish tolk songs 
arranged by Hughes, and a Kentucky folk song arranged 
by Brockway brought the program to a close. The singer 
disclosed an agreeable voice, a high degree of musical 
sensitiveness, and clear diction. A large audience gave 
her a very cordial welcome. Henry Levine was, as usual, 
a sympathetic accompanist. 
ANITA ATWATER 

soprano, competently assisted by Celius 
Dougherty, accompanist, gave an unusually interesting re- 
cital, March 26, in Jordan Hall. Miss Atwater is to be 
commended for her discriminating choice of pieces. Her 
program included two songs of Schubert, three of Brahms, 
two of Grieg and numbers by Respighi, Cimara, Schumann, 
Chausson, Fauré, Cyril Scott, Lemont, Watts and Quilter. 
In her singing of these pieces Miss Atwater revealed a voice 
of good quality, marred now and then by a slight tremolo. 
At her best she produces a tone that is round and free. 
Endowed with a fine dramatic sense she proved herself an 
interesting interpreter, with the ability to divine and com- 
municate the mood of text and music to her listeners. She 
was warmly received. 


Anita Atwater, 


OLGA ALVIERINO SOLOIST WITH PEOPLE’s ORCHESTRA 

Olga Alvierino, soprano, was soloist at the sixteenth con- 
cert of the People’s Symphony Orchestra, March 20, at 
Jordan Hall. She sang Tatiana’s Letter Song from Tschai- 
kowsky’s opera, Eugen Onegin, with a light, sweet voice 
that she uses skillfully and with musical intelligence. Miss 
Alvierino scored quite a success, thanks in no small measure 
to the admirable accompaniments provided by Stuart Mason 
and his splendid orchestra. The purely orchestral num- 
bers of the program were also drawn from Russian sources, 
including Glinka’s Kamarinskaja, a prelude to Moussorg- 
sky’s opera Khovantchina; Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Flight of 
the Bee, which had to be repeated, and the fifth symphony 
of Tschaikow sky, which received a stirring performance. A 
large audience was very enthusiastic. 

At the previous concert, a week earlier, Ernest Schelling 
appeared as guest conductor, — the ‘orchestra through 
three of his own pieces—-the Fantastic suite for piano and 
orchestra; his concerto for violin in one movement, and his 
tone poem, The Victory Ball. Huddi Johnson was the pianist 
of the occasion and Stefan Sopkin, violinist, was the soloist 
in the concerto. 

CAMILLE GIROUARD 

Camille Girouard, baritone, from the studio of Vincent 
Hubbard, gave a recital, March 30, in Jordan Hall. Skill- 
fully assisted by Margaret Kent Hubbard, accompanist, Mr. 
Girouard presented an inter resting and well-varied program. 
Opening with two Italian airs by Peri and Cavalli, he then 
offered the aira O Carlo, Ascolta from Verdi’s opera, Don 
Carlo. A German group from Schubert and Liszt was 
followed by songs in French drawn from Fauré, Duparc, 
Hahn and Saint-Saéns. Pieces in English by Martin, Cyril 
Scott and Bridge brought his program to a close. Mr. 

(Continued on page 19) 








Critics All Agree That 


CATHERINE WADE-SMITH 


“One of the Most Brilliant Violinists 





LOUISVILLE, KY., FEB. 9, 1927 


“A young and charming personality that is 
simple and unaffected. Technically her work 
was excellent. She has a command over her 
instrument that might well be the envy of older 
and more expasenced violinists. Her tone is 
pure, warm and mellow. She plays with taste 
and musical imagination. She is decidedly gifted 
technically and musically.”—Courier Journal. 


NEW YORK CITY, FEB. 28, 1927 

“Displayed an enviable command of technique, 
variety of tone-color, expression and poise—she 
ple aved with decision, careful attention to detail, 
good phrasing and rhythmical feeling Her 
finales were particularly convincing.”— Times. 

“Showed marked skill and dexterity, and 
gave the sonata a neat, well-phrased perform- 
ance. She played with skill, clarity and smooth- 
ness, and the recital suggested much ability in 
the matter of shading.”—Hcrald-Tribune 

“She played with a beauty of phrasing and 
tone that would have graced the hands of more 
noted fiddlers. It was a nice concert, easy on 
the ears—and eyes.”—W orld. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, MARCH 14, 1927 


Catherine Wade-Smith played in virile and brilliant fashion the first movement 
of io Tschaikovsky concerto, disclosing a tone of singular warmth and sonority, 


remarkable facility as well.”—Plain Dealer 


Exclusive Management: 


113 West 57th Street 





PITTSBURGH, PA., MARCH 16, 1927 


“We can’t remember when we have heard a 
more gifted girl. Her tone was ravishing. She 
has a beautiful ear, a beautiful left-hand and a 
beautiful bow. She knows style and she knows 
singing tone more than any young artist who 
has come here. Her harmonics were cool and 
pure. She has fine phrase sense and a legato 
that is at times tenuous to a degree.”—Post. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., FEB. 11, 1927 


“One of the most brilliant violinists heard 
here in some time. Her bowing is smooth, her 
technique finished. There is almost a masculine 
breadth and power to her work, her interpreta- 
tions are warm and colorful and her tone full 
and mellow. Added to this, she possesses a 
gracious and charming personality.”—Star. 


PROVIDENCE, R. L., 


“Miss Smith produced a fine tone, steady, 
and firm, and far-carrying and her harmonics 
were exceptionally good.”—News. 


APRIL 6, 1927 


WASHINGTON, D. C., MARCH 29, 1927 


feeling. Her 


—News. 


and deep 
beautiful.” 


and 


“Miss Wade-Smith is a most able 
intonation is 


violinist and plays with discriminate taste 
perfect and her sustained tones full and 
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Steinway Building, New York City 
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Now and for Several 
Seasons the Leading 
Contralto of the Chicago 


Civic Opera Company 


Beginning her career in the great 


role of Amneris in “Aida,” Cyrena 
Van Gordon was soon a star, and 
this is due chiefly to her phenomenal 
vocal endowment. The great 
power and volume of her voice, its 
extraordinary beauty and excep- 
tional range are instantly appreci- 
ated by all who hear her. Added 
to this is a magnificent physique and 
a statuesque beauty which make her 
most pleasing to the eye, while her 
wonderful singing realizes and sat- 
isfies the most exacting musical 


tastes. 


When hearing Cyrena Van Gor- 
don in concert, the listener is held 
spellbound by the haunting beauty 
of the exquisite Liszt setting of 
“The Loreley” with its strange and 
mystical terror. The dramatic in- 
tensity serves as a foil for the flow- 
ing beauty of this most lovely of 
melodies. The poignant emo- 
tional richness of her contralto 
voice with its deep organ-like tones 
of solemnity and nobility contrasts 
most effectively with her fiery rendi- 
tion in pure unforced tones of the 
clarion “Ho-Yo-To-Ho” of Brunn- 
hilde in the famous war cry with 


which she closes her concerts. 


A recital by Cyrena Van Gor- 
don is a memorable and unique ex- 


perience. 


EASTERN AND SOUTHERN MANAGEMENT 
THE CONCERT GUILD (WM. C. GASSNER) 
Sreinway Hart, N. Y 


MIDDLE WEST MANAGEMENT 
DEMA HARSHBARGER 


Avpitorium Tower, Cuicaco, Ixt 
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TWO CASTELLE PUPILS 
COMPETING IN NATIONAL 
CONTEST AT CHICAGO 


Burke, Soprano, and Robert Wiedefeld, 
District Winners in Contest Held at 
Washington, D. C. 
Baltimore, Md., has the 
two of his pupils go to Chicago to compete in the 
National Federation of Music Clubs. 
and Robert Wiedefeld, bari- 


Hilda Hopkins 


Baritone, 
George Castelle, of distinction of 
having 
National Contest of the 


Hilda Hopkins Burke, 


soprano, 





GEORGE M. CASTELLE 

hrst prize at the Maryland Federation Vocal 
Contest held on March 5 at Goucher College and then won 
the District Music Contest held in Washington on March 19 
The National Contest is being held in Chicago from April 
18 to 25 and winners in it will be given a trial hearing at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York. There also will be 
a money mtract. Miss Burke won the Munici- 
pal Vocal Contest iast year, and as a result had a very 


tone, won 


prize and a « 
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successful appearance with the Baltimore Symphony Orches 
tra. Both of these pupils have secured their entire musical 
education from Mr. Castelle, Miss Burke having studied 
with him for seven years and Mr. Wiedefeld for four years. 
Elsie Craft Hurley is another Castelle pupil who will be 
recalled as having won the Municipal Contest in Baltimore. 

When Rosa Raisa was in Baltimore recently she gave an 
interview to the News in which she praised Hilda Hopkins 
Burke, stating that she has a beautiful voice and would be- 
come a very great artist. 

CostuME RecitaL A Success 

Under the direction of Mr. and Mrs. Castelle the annual 
costume recital of the Baltimore Music Club was given at 
the Emerson Hotel before an appreciative audience. Those 
taking part in the program were Henrietta Ries Kern, Rose 
Berman, Elsa Baklor, Leslie Frick, Elsie Craft, Hilda Hop- 
kins Burke and Beulah Fader. The young artists were so 
well received that two local organizations, the Roland Park 
Women’s Club and the Baltimore Hadassa, engaged them to 
repeat the program. In reviewing the performance before 
the Baltimore Music Club the critic of the Sun stated: 
“The recital may rightly be described as ere in that the 
singers, of whom there were seven, appeared in such _pic- 
turesque feminine costumes as those of ica ‘the North 
American Indian girl, Italy, ancient Egypt, goog Russia 
and Germany. Each of the singers presented a group of 
characteristic lyrics, the entertainment caactedine with a 
pretty duet from Humperdinck’s Haensel and Gretel sung 
with artistic finish and captivating grace by Elsa Baklor 
as Gretel and Beulah Weil as Haensel All of the num- 
bers were admirably done and were received with great 
applause. The singers were chosen with special regard for 
the type and temperament most suitable to represent the 
several nationalities. George Castelle, the instructor of 
the singers, supplied explanations of all the numbers, and 
Virginia Castelle was a resourceful accompanist.” 

Mr. Castetce Directs B. & O. 

The B. & O. Railroad recently celebrated its one 
dredth anniversary with a memorable gathering at the Lyric 
Theater. The singing of the B. & O. Glee Club, under 
the direction of Mr. Castelle, was one of the outstanding 
features of the celebration. 

MonTHLy Recitats AT Peasopy CONSERVATORY 

At the Peabody Conservatory, Mr. Castelle is having a 
very successful season. He has a full schedule and excellent 
results are being achieved by his pupils. The monthly 
students’ recitals are enthusiastically received by the audi 
ences, which are made. up chiefly of students of the con- 
servatory. A different program is given each month by an 
average of twelve students. 

Reception GIVEN FoR CONTEST 

On April 2 a reception was tendered to Miss Burke and 
Mr. Wiederfeld in honor of their success in the two con- 
Mr. Castelle’s spacious studio was crowded with over 
students. The two talented artists gave 


Giee CLuB 


han 


WINNERS 


tests. 
a hundred of his 





‘A tenor voice of power and quality seldom equalled.” 





Feedarich Gl 


Rockford Morning Star. 


Suche 


Management: RICHARD COPLEY, 10 East 43rd St., New York City 
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a short program of music and thoroughly delighted their 
listeners with their various selections. 


Myra Mortimer Finds Favor in Holland 

Advices received by Baldini & Tremaine, managers of 
Myra Mortimer, are to the effect that this American lieder 
singer recently made a pronounced success in recital in 
Rotterdam, Holland. Since returning to Europe, following 
her two recitals in New York and Boston last February, 
Mme. Mortimer has been concertizing abroad and meeting 
with her usual success. As has been stated, her activities 
will be confined to European engagements, including Spain, 
Italy and Russia, until October when she returns to America 
for four months, opening her tour with a recital in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, on November 7. She will not sing in 
this country during the season of 1928-29, 

Mme. Mortimer has sung in the principal music centers 
of Europe, in England, Holland, France, Germany, Italy, 
Scandinavia, Austria Hungary and Czecho-Slovakia, where 
her many appearances have brought her into favor by reason 
of her balanced interpretations of the great classic song 
masterpieces. Her programs have been the subject of much 
praise, for they cover the entire range of song literature. 
She bears a name illustrious in history, her direct ancestors 
being the original Mortimers from the time of Mary Stewart 
who figure in the plays of Shakespeare and are the subject 


MYRA MORTIMER 


of the book, The Fall of the House of Mortimer. The 
family came to America three years after the landing of the 
Mayflower Pilgrims, Mme. Mortimer herself is a native 
of Spokane, Wash. 


Patton Resigns from Fifth Avenue Church 

Fred Patton has resigned his position as baritone soloist 
of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, his 
resignation to take effect on May 1. He has held this 
coveted position for the past eight and one-half years and 
now relinquishes it owing to the pressure of his concért, 
opera and oratorio engagements, which each year have taken 
him further afield and have compelled him to be absent often 
for a month at a time even during the church's festal sea- 
sons of Christmas and Easter. Patton’s resignation was 
accepted by John I. Downey, president of the Board of 
Trustees, in a letter which concluded, “I note with regret 
that you are not willing to enter into a new contract pro- 
viding for your presence on Christmas and Easter Sundays, 
as | had hoped you could possibly arrange your concert 
engagements so that they would not necessitate your absence 
on these particular dates. With best wishes and with sincere 
regret, which I know is shared by both the officers and mem- 
bers of the church, (signed) John I. Downey.” It is 
interesting to recall that Fred Patton secured the position 
at the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church in November, 
1918, while he was still in business, and it was this import- 
ant appointment which encouraged him the following year 
to embark upon an unusually successful musical “ 
In commenting upon his resignation, Mr. Patton said, 
is with a feeling of quite a little regret that I have had rs 
abandon the thought of continuing to hold a regular church 
position. I have sung in churches since was a boy, and 
I believe that the training I received in the choir loft in sight 
reading, ensemble singing and solo work has contributed to 
a very large extent toward whatever reputation I may 
have as a singer who possesses in some measure the assets 
of reliability and musicianship.” 


White-Smith Pubitectinn Praised 


Edwin H. Lemare, ‘eminent 
Tanglewood Tales (Suite) by R. S. Stoughton, at the 
Memorial Auditorium, Chattanooga, Tenn. The program 
note was written by Mr. Lemare and pays a tribute to Mr. 
Stoughton as follows: “His recent works are a valued con- 
tribution towards the organist’s repertory especially with 
regard to the more modern, classical and ‘impressionistic’ 
school of writing. His compositions are imbued with a 
hidden expression of the untold beauties of nature and, 
through the Divine Art of Music convey many new and 
beautiful thoughts.” 


organist, recently played 


La Forge-Beriimen Studio Notes 


Frank La Forge has returned from an enjoyable vaca- 
tion in Bermuda, where he was the guest of Dr. G. P. Mac- 
Nichol. 

Margaret Sears, accompanist pupil of Frank La Forge, 
was ‘accompanist to Albert A. Wiederhold in a concert given 


at Newburgh, N. Y., on April 5 
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MARIE MONTANA 


YORK 


CAPTURES NEW 


CRITICS UNITE IN LAUDING DEBUT 
Aeolian Hall, March 23, 1927 


“Beautiful voice—A Singer to the Manner Born— 
One of the Best Song Recitals of the Season.” N. Y. 
Sun. “Must Be Ranked Among the Most Interest- 
ing of the Season—One of the Season’s Grateful Dis- 
closures and an Artist Really Worthy of the Abused 
Title—Informing Charm—Compelling Emotion.” 
N. Y. Telegram. “Songs Made Still More Attrac- 
tive by Her Personality—Taste, Skill and Discretion 
—Charming Style, Command of Tone Modulation.” 
N. Y. Times. “Has Perfected a Recital Technique 
Which Many Better Known Artists Might Envy.” 
N. Y. Herald-Tribune. “Sweet, Pure Voice, Smooth 
and Effortless Vocal Production, Excellent Diction, 
Imaginative, Poetic Quality.” N. Y. Evening Post. 
“Enticing Vocalist—Voice Beautifully Colored, 
Artistically Emitted—Her Interpretation as Delec- 


table as Her Diction was Crystal Clear.” 


American. 


New York Times: 

This talented Young American soprano delighted a large 
audience in a program of interesting songs, made still 
more attractive by her personality. A _ well-cultivated 
voice of good range and tuneful timbre was used with 
a great deal of taste, skill and discretion. Her training 
made itself felt in the Italian and French numbers; pro- 
duction, diction and interpretation were in the correct 
form and mood. The beautiful legato of Mozart's ‘Deh! 
Vieni’ prepared the way far the light ‘“‘Charmant Papil- 
lon” of Weckerlin. Miss Montana displayed a charming 
style in her French airs and a command of tone modula- 
tion that gave light and shade to her phrases. A ‘“‘Ber- 
ceuse’”’ in the second group was repeated. In the aria 
from “I Pescatori di Perle’’ Miss Montana declaimed her 
recitative with fine effect and sang the air with warmth 
and facility. 


New York Telegram: 

Miss Montana's recital not only set forth artistry of a 
vastly more ponderable order but unexpectedly brought 
forward a singer who must be ranked among the most 
interesting of the season. The stamp of experience and 
authority is impressed on most of her work. She sang 
florid roles for four years in Naples, it appears; and for 
Italian consumption she substituted for her own name 
(Ruth Waite) that of her native state. Her studies were 
also pursued in France (particularly among the charmed 
boskages of Fontainebleau)—a fact that goes far to 
account for her facile and comprehending grasp of the 
French lyric. 

The newcomer, whose first appearance will assuredly 
not be her last, boasts rich assets of voice and tempera- 
ment. The latter is communicative and vibrant. Success- 
ive phrases of the French and Italian songs which she 
sang fairly tingled and glowed with it. It charged every 
bar of such things as Hue’s “Sur l’eau,’’ Cimara’s ‘“‘Stor- 
nellata Marinari,”’ a ‘‘Berceuse’’ by Bialkiewicz and an 
air from Bizet’s ‘‘Pearl Fishers’’—paltry music, all of it, 
but redeemed and infused with a transient semblance of 
value by the informing charm, the compelling emotion and 


Se @ 


©Strauss Peyton Photo 


the passionate thrust of Miss Montana’s delivery—an 
utterance now dashing, now refined. 

At its best her voice proves an organ 
chiming beauty, flexible and, as such 
reasonably well equalized in its scale. Neither her breath 
control nor attack, to be sure, are proof against criticism. 
But Miss Montana has, on the other hand, absorbed many 
of the deep secrets of the true relation of diction to tone. 

Miss Montana must be saluted as one of the season’s 
grateful disclosures and an artist really worthy of the 
abused title. Her audience welcomed her with notable 
fervor. 


of bright and 
things go today, 


New York Evening Post: 

First I went to Town Hall to see if Marie Montana sang 
as well as I thought she did when I heard her with the 
Schola Cantorum last season. She did not disappoint me. 
Her sweet, pure voice, smooth and effortless vocal pro- 
duction and excellent diction were proved in her first 
group. There was an imaginative poetic quality, as well 
as a warm vocal color. Miss Montana ought to make a 
real place for herself on the concert stage. 


New York Sun: 

Miss Marie Montana, soprano, gave one of the best 
song recitals of the season, now nearly at its close. She 
disclosed a beautiful voice, she used it with skill and her 
general style was that of the singer to the manner born. 
Miss Montana has sung for four years in opera in Italy, 
and her experience in this fteld was admirably demon- 
strated in an excerpt she gave from Bizet’s “I Pescatori 
di Perle."’ 


New York Herald-Tribune: 

At Town Hall Marie Montana exhibited these 
qualities and commanded both interest and admiration. 
That she is accustomed to footlights and a public suffi- 


very 


ciently to ignore them and yet to react to their stimula- 
tion was easily discernible. She has perfected a recital 
technique which many better known artists might envy, 
and her interpretations have both imagination and poetry. 
Her perceptions are keen and her intelligence apparent. 
Her program was unusually striking in its perfect balance 
and contrast of mood. 


New York Journal: 

Miss Montana 
gramme, but she handled its contents with vocal skill and 
a very considerable interpretative power. She is, indeed, 
possessed of a fine-grained high voice and it has 
schooled in a fashion that permits her to gain her effects 
without strain. 


sang a more or less conventional pro- 


been 


New York World: 

In Town Hall a young soprano using the 
geographical name Marie Montana showed as soon as she 
started Mozart’s moonlit “‘Deh, Vieni non Tardar,” that 
she had a clear voice of some range, dramatic sense and 
good diction. by her 
doleful treatment of the old English song ‘‘As I Walked 
Forth” and Weckerlin’s ““Charmant Papillon.”’ Miss Mon- 
tana had a scholarship at Fontainebleau and has appeared 
with the Schola Cantorum, 


somewhat 


This impression was strengthened 


New York American: 

Miss Montana proved to be an enticing vocalist possess- 
ing style and confidence that follows diligent study and 
proper cultivation. Her voice is beautifully colored, ar- 
tistically emitted, and its broad range is of equable quality 
throughout. 

In the varied list of songs by ancient Italian, 
and French writers and in modern German, French and 
American songs, her interpretation of the music was as 
delectable as her diction was crystal clear. 


English 
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The Silver Mask Tenor at Home 


those who, even in the present 
t, contend that radio wa contributed 
of musical 
nation, but 


There may still be 


of radio's developmen 
little, if anything, of value towards the increase 
appreciation and knowledge in the life of our 
even these skeptics cannot deny that it has played a de- 
cidedly important part in the creation of a number of in- 
teresting musical personalities, who except for the medium 
might still be unknown to us—and what is 
might be the poorer for not knowing 
point are the Happiness Boys (who, 
celebrating their fifth year on 
together with that extra- 
ordinarily energetic play, toward becoming a permanent 
and eloquently indigenous American institution), Goldy 
and Dusty, the Gold Dust Twins (formerly, in private 


of the radio, 
more, whom we 
Outstanding 
with Abie’s 

the air, and seem to be 


cases in 
Rose, are 
he aded, 


Irish 


stage 
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enough, it was decided to call the orchestra the Silvertown 
Cord Orchestra, after the Goodrich Tires, but so far, I was 
nameless. On our initial program, Phillips Carlin was an- 
nouncer. After the few necessary introductory words, Mr. 
Carlin jokingly said, ‘Now folks, you ought to be im- 
pressed—every single instrument in the Silvertown Cord 
Orchestra is made of silver,’ and on a sudden “tone ay I 
guess, ‘and the tenor even wears a silver mask.’ That set- 
tled it. He certainly started something. As a result of 
that one program, we received over five hundred fan letters, 
all inquiring who the Silver Mask Tenor could be, and 
asking for my name, and so on. He gave me a definite 
personality with those few words of his, and I really feel 
that they have been responsible for a great part of the inter- 
est that has been shown in my work, because,” he added 
smilingly, “I am enough of a showman to realize that the 
element of mystery is pretty attractive in this game. Of 
I got me 
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a pe ) > nt but more or less unappreciated : 1S prey . C 
life, a pair of very exceller ) PP ‘fre course, acting on this inspiration of Mr. Carlin’s, 
concert singers, until their advent into radio), Godfrey 


, ; a silver mask, and have been wearing it ever 

Ludlow (the splendid Australian violinist), the A. and P. 
Gypsies (an outstanding string ensemble), The Record photographs and concerts and so on. 
_ r, Pe noon ennwe, tnat. tak wok tenet, the “Don’t forget to say that he takes it off when he eats and 
OVS, and with a ew oO ers O : as U wee « - 
Silvertown Cord Orchestra with the Silver Mask Tenor. leeps—really,’ chimed in Mrs. Silver Mask Tenor, with 
Thi Te under the very able and musicianly a fetching Irish grin. I don’t want anyone to think my 

is orchestra is : & ; at «a7at. husband is a freak, or disfigured, or anything like that— 
leadership of Joseph Knecht, formerly director of the Wal he lamb!” & , g 

Astoria Hotel dinner orchestra, but the identity of the i ; a ‘ : 
Mask Tenor has, except tor his friends and pro- Now, Maureen,” rebuked the singer, at the same time 
associates, remained a mysterious secret to his trying to silence little Rosemary’s shouts. “Study? Oh, 
radio admirers for the two years that he has yes indeed—with E. Presson Miller of Carnegie Hall. | 
air. He has been accused in turn of had been singing ever since I was a boy of five. I was 
Allen McQuhae, and any number 4 boy soprano in our church choir till I was fourteen—no, 
tenors, but the reader can be in New York, where I was born. I’m only of Irish par- 
none of these, but on the con- ¢ntage, you see. And I never expected to become a_pro- 


individual musical personality fessional singer, either. I started out in the—guess? Well, 
“in the lace business—but I loved singing so much that J and make that matinee at the Higpodrome. 


used to pick up every date I could get. I was one of the come and see for yourself how wonderful these 
pioneers on the radio, too, long before 1 started with the 4tdiences are to me.” 
Silvertown Cord Orchestra; and it seems, in my case at Small wonder, when competent critics have compared 
least, that first love is the best.” ; this golden-voiced tenor to the great McCormack himself, 
Radio certainly has been kind to the Silver Mask Tenor. not alone as to quality of tone, but in respect to the heart 
Through it, in addition to the popularity which it would reg and —— he is able to infuse into everything 
have taken twice the time to achieve through ordinary ki or from Handel to the lightest Irish ballad. It’s the 
channels, he has gained for himself a lucrative recording = of voice that sings its way right into the soul of one, 
contract with the Victor Recording Company, on whose with the peculiar little twist that only the Irish seem able 
cateliog the hus quills Setcome one of the qatmeidion fen- to give—that leaves a tear on the cheek and a silent bless- 
with bis fane ell docking forward to bis Gext two in the heart, and makes the most unmusical listener 
releases, a new ballad, Dear Heart, What Might Have feel that there must be something in music after all, when 


3een, and a_ recently-published little Negro lullaby-song, ~ by ‘eon Wg rae P agavci 5 R 
eyes of |. Mammy’s Little Kinky Headed Boy; and at present, he and ging hug trom the small Rosemary, a cordial grip 


e- rom ureen— . . . 
silence the Silvertown Orchestra are making a tour of the Keith- _— nay wi > ea the, rps chat nog ee And = 
Albee vaudeville houses, where they are playing to uni- 8 pression carried away from the morning's tal 


accents, formly crowded houses and tremendous ovations from their V4’ = undoubtedly, when this present vaudeville tour is 

just faithful and admiring radio public. A secret—the Silver pits He mats are in store for the Silver Mask Tenor far big- 

till Mask Tenor also writes songs—charming ones, too—but to 8° — in music than he has yet attempted—he will not 
these he sinus ids oem ame, grelerriag to Leep his too stop till he has reached the very top. ANN LANG. 


talents separate and distinct. Perhaps he is curious to see 
A Son to Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kitchell 


just how far his compositions can go on their own merits. 

Suffice it to say that a number of our best artists are sing- Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kitchell (the latter Alma Kitchell 

ing his songs all unknowingly, and with great success, and a well known contralto) announce the birth of James Wal- 
Kitchell on April 8. Mr. and Mrs. Kitchell have an- 


the knowledge of this fact is sufficient compensation to the lace 
Silver Mask Tenor for any glory sacrificed in the process. other son, Charles Hopkins Kitchell, who is now eight 


You'll pardon me, now, won't you? I’ve got to hurry — years old. 


since, for 


dort 
Silver 
fessional 
thousands of 
been featured on the 
being John McCormack, 
of other well known Irish 
assured he is emphatically 
trary, 4 distinct and 
all by himself 

The writer found him at home, comfortably ensconced in 
the coziest and most domestic-looking of living-rooms, 
with the delightful little Rosemary, his two-year-old daugh- 
ter, on his knee, and Maureen, his charming young wife, 
puttering anxiously about, now with an eye to her hus- 
band’s comfort, now fussing with the little one, as only a 
young Irish mother can. 

The Silver Mask Tenor, 
obligingly doffed for the occasion, 
Irish face with a typical Irish smile, 
endieianal mood—but then, when 
ready to talk, bless them! He commenced 
enough to tell things about himself, looking for encour- 
agement every now and then into the wide blue f 
little Rosemary, who sat in childishly respectful 
while her famous daddy chatted. 

“You know,” he began, in unmistakably 
“after two years, I’m still marveling at the 
one little chance word had in shaping my career up 
now I’m referring to the occasion on which I received 
my label, or title, as vou wish. It was our first night on 
the air together. I should explain first that this was about 
two years ago, when radio was first coming into prominence 
as an advertising angle The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Com 
pany of Akron, Ohio, deciding to advertise on the air, had 
hought time on Station WEAF, and engaged Mr. Knecht 
and his orchestra and myself as the artists. Naturally 


ELEANOR SAWYER, 
the Chicago Civic Opera Co., 
guest artist at La Scala, 


now singing as 


Milan. 

















W iels you enuth 


New York 


very 


with the rather awesome mask 
revealing a good-natured 
was fortunately in a 

are the Irish not 
informally 


tures, 


Irish 
influence 

















“In all that singing can demand, in technique and above all 


tone-building, he is for me the best living concert singer.” — 
(Professor Schmidt. Berliner Tageblatt, Berlin, Germany.) 
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LEONORA CORTEZ 


“In the pianistic heavens a new star is shining.”’. “Miss Cortez revelled in the pianistic difficulties 
Lokal Anzeiger, Berlin. of pieces by Liszt and Raff, tossing them off with 
amazing facility and verve.” N. Y. Times. 


(ss (ms (se (ms 


“The delicacy of her touch and the neatness of her execution 
were admirable.” London Times. 


“The playing of Miss Cortez demonstrated that 
she possesses a highly developed and exceedingly 
fluent technical equipment; that her sense of 
rhythm is strong, and there is a nice appreciation 
of the musical phrase being played.” 
Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“She has individuality and a forceful manner of 
expressing it.” 
Edward Moore, Chicago Daily Tribune. 
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NOW BOOKING 1927-1928 
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Management 
WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU OF NEW YORK, INC. 
250 West 57th St., New York City 
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The Critics Agree on the 
Notable Success of 


LILLIAN 


FUCHS 


VIOLINIST 


In Her Recital at 
Aeolian Hall, N. Y., March 30,1927 


Violinist Is Warmly Applauded by Aeolian Hall 
Audience 
“Lillian Fuchs, pupil of the late Franz Kneisel, 
winner of the Morris Loeb prize of $1,000, and for 
three consecutive years of the Seligman prize for 
composition, gave her second New York recital at 
Aeolian Hall last evening The talented artist 
proved her right to the title in a program that be- 
gan with the Bach-Nachez Partita in E minor, a 
Mozart concerto and a Chausson poeme 
“Miss Fuchs 
sound musicianship, and a warm emotional tem- 
perament, There were restraint, sobriety and ordet 
in the reading of the Bach Partita, the Adagio 
out by reason of its beautiful tone co 
ing Her cultivated stvle ind understanding 
the classics found natural expression in the 
concerto, Romantic feeling and brilliant dextet 
distinguished the Poeme by Ernest Chausson 


s command of technic was backed by 


standing 


‘The closing mixed group included a dazzling etude 
de concert by the late Franz Kneisel, greatly ap- 
plauded, and a caprice fantastique by Miss Fuchs 
herself, which was xactly what its name repre- 
sented. Miss Fuchs was warmly applauded through- 
out the recital New York Times. 


“Lillian Fuchs displayed considerable progress 
appearance here two yea! 

Her technic: quipment is broader and h 

in authority tone is rich, warm and 

shaded. The technical difficulties were negotiated 
with liglit and agile fingers and a bow that glided 
over the strings without’ effort New York 
American. 


her art since 


Grown in Art, She Repays Her Admirers for 
Their Faith 


‘At Aeolian Hall last evening Lillian Fuchs, vio- 
linist, demonstrated that the optimism of her ad- 
mirers a few seasons ago had not been misplaced 
Miss Fuchs has grown in her art and is now a 
very able and talented exponent of a thoroughly 
estimable and musicianty type She has good tone, 
technical expertness, sufficient breadth and sensi- 
bility; she is serious and composed The Bach 
Nachez Partita showed her complete mistress of 
f and her instrument even for an exacting 
New York Herald Tribune. 


herse 
opening number 


‘Lillian Fuchs, who is already well-known in 
musical circles for her abilities as violinist, pianist 
composer and ensemble player appeared yesterday 
at Aeolian Hall before a large assembly of admin rs 
The young lady disclosed an uncomm« gifted, 
stry which above ; ‘ ¢ ality of 
isicianship and ¢ iou gar her 
art ts tor I notat to its n- 
dividual resonal n i than for its power 
The intonation ) e technic light and 
silver flowing New York Staats-Zeitung. 


“Lillian Fuchs, a young violinist who plays in the 
Marianne Kneisel String Quartet and is well-known 
to. New York's music pul , gave a recital in Aeo- 
lian Hall last evening The young violinist, who is 
a valuable addition to chamber 1usic ensemble 
plays with a style of individuality. ' » is nothing 
to carp at her bowing, her tone her technic 
equipment Her playing was thoroughly enjoyable 
and she won much applause New York Sun. 
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NORMAL BREATHING 


By Frantz Proschowsky 








3reath, the first and last in life, through the art of sing- 
ing, has been made a special topic that it perhaps never 
would have been otherwise. I doubt, if any person of com- 
mon sense would argue against naturalness in breathing 
when it comes to singing. Still, it is not so. The great 
majority of people who sing, believe, or are made to believe, 
that in order to sing they have to learn something new 
often mysterious, sometimes the secret of breathing is 
singing. 

Breath is voice and voice is breath, with the difference 
that voice can never be produced without breathing but we 
do breathe without producing voice. The vocal apparatus is 
a gift of nature as perfect in its natural construction as the 
breathing apparatus. The two cannot be separated; the two 
are entirely guided, consciously or subconsciously, through 
the mind. Through the voice, the human intellect, its desires 
or sentiments or emotions are expressed—in fact, the human 
voice is fundamentally responsible for the transmission of 
our intellect. As the voice is dependent upon the co-ordina- 
tion of breath and vocal organs, would it not be logical for 
us to find the solution of the problem of breathing normally 
through nature’s way of breathing that subconsciously would 
be in natural co-ordination with our mind instead of some 
artificial method of breathing, which at the best could only 
divert the mind toward the mechanical physical parts of the 
singing organs? 

Breathing can only have one purpose regarding singing— 
that of supplying the amount of breath needed for the vocal 
production of the phrase we sing. Too much breath is bur- 
densome, and more frequently found than not enough. In 
all my experience of teaching I have never had a student 
who did not have the physical capacity for breath necessary 
to sing anything demanded of a singer, but I have often 
found singers able to create a tremendous breath capacity 
from a physical viewpoint but who did not have enough 
breath with which to sing. Why? Because their tone pro- 
duction was wrong. Technically speaking, it leaked or 
wasted breath—either the tone was breathy or the breath 
was needlessly forced out with the tone. The singer who is 
taught to produce correct tones with perfect vowels, vowels 
so perfect that the ear hears the vowels as clearly as the 
eye sees black letters on white paper, will never be short of 
breath. But a singer who is trained to raise his chest, ex- 
pand his ribs, pull in his abdomen and then sing, not think- 
ing or listening to the message of his song but having 
seventy-five per cent of his mind directed consciously toward 
his breathing apparatus, will frequently find himself short 
of breath. Singers who produce tones, voice or singing in 
general, with artificial breathing, are annoying and uncon- 
vincing to the listener. But where we hear a natural, beau- 
tiful voice with talent sing and express, a person who has 
never been taught how to breathe incorrectly, one who sings 
naturally, musically and simply, what a delight then to the 
listener, and what a comfort to the performer ! 

If we would take nature’s product, guide and develop it, 
watch it in its growth, never permitting it to deviate one 
iota from nature’s laws of breathing, which is always co- 
ordinated with voice production, then we would get perfect 
singers, but where these natural gifts for months go through 
gymnastics of breathing, raising chests, spreading ribs, pull- 
ing in and out of abdomens, swinging arms, holding the 
breath and then blowing it out in hissing sounds, or even, 
as I have seen, mechanical devices registering the exhaling 
of the breath through muscular body control registered on 
mechanical devices, then how can we expect the human voice 
to be a natural instrument. Impossible! Under such condi- 
tions of training it must be an artificial instrument because 
every iota of artificiality in breathing can only reflect arti- 
ficiality in singing. Still, singers go on wasting a tremend- 
ous amount of time in training athletic power of the muscles 
pertaining to breathing, which power later on has to be re- 
sisted by the vocal organs, which then in turn produce the 
voice small and insipid, short of climax, without spontaneity 
and making the artist nervous and uncomfortably self-con- 
scious. 

Let it be understood once and for all: 
and breath is voice. Voice, song or speech are mentally con- 
trolled. Consequently the prime cause in singing is mental, 
and all other physical conditions are subordinated, but in 
co-ordination with the mind. If we think tone with emo- 
tion, and desire it to be expressed in words, spoken or sung, 
tone thinking will direct the breathing, subordinated but co- 
ordinating with the mind, mathematically correct. Conse- 
quently no rational training of the breath can be accom- 
plished unless it is directed through the mind, in accordance 
to that which is to be expressed musically and emotionally. 
Artificial breathing can only create self-consciousness in the 
mind of the performer. Self-consciousness is always an 
enemy to naturalness, and as singing is nature’s only instru- 
ment we should eliminate everything that is not in harmony 
with nature’s law of singing, which naturally includes 
breathing ‘ 

\s an indisputable truth has been given us by nature for 
breath and voice, man-made ideas not coinciding with these 
laws of nature must be erroneous. The developing of breath- 
ing can only be rational when developed directly with sing- 
ing. The production of the voice with beauty, freedom, 
range, volume, ability to express, indicates correct use of 
the voice. When these qualifications are lacking, the method 
must be wrong. The art of singing is an art of hearing. 
Only those who definitely can judge cause and effect through 
hearing can truthfully claim the art of singing, which of 
course, includes the normal, natural art of breathing, which 
in turn becomes an inseparable self-supporting breath 
amalgamated and co-ordinating with tone thinking. 

All the methods of breathing that exist have one simple 
principle in common—a deep, full elastic expansion of the 
lungs. If we remind ourselves at different periods of the 
day, or when we walk, to breathe slower than we are usually 
inclined to do, we fill our lungs deeper and fuller with fresh 
air, we expand all lung cells, we create elasticity of our 
lungs, and this last point—elasticity of the lungs—because 
of their full and natural expansion, is again the fundamental 
principle in developing a self-supporting breath. Such a 
breath creates its own elasticity while inhaling and not a 
breath which is compressed by contracting muscles or groups 
of muscles while singing. Make the attempt at once and see 
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how it works. It is good advice well worth trying. How- 
ever, do not be antagonistic, as nature refuses antagonism 
and " consequently co-ordination. If it helps you, and it 
will, do not let it worry you if you have wasted time trying 
to be artificial; nature has the easiest way of reaping the 
harvest of nature’s products. Voice and breath are nature’s 
gifts to us, so let us use them in simplicity and abundance 
for they are ours, and remember that a bit of common sense 
goes a long way towards untangling complications. 

[The second article will be on Tone color; the third, The 
Art of Hearing, and the fourth, Talent Classified—The 
Editor. ] 
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Berlin-Mestechkin Honors 


Much credit is due Jacob Mestechkin, violinist and teacher, 
and also Helen Berlin, his pupil, who won the Tri- state 
Regional Contest in the Aeolian Hall, New York, trial of 
March Having won the decision the young girl will 
now enter the Chicago (national) contest this week, play- 
ing before the Federation of Women’s Clubs, her opponents 
being similar winners from various sections of America. 
Miss Berlin attracted universal and admiring attention on 
the part of qualified listeners who surrounded her at the 
close with the question “Who is your teacher?” The same 
thing occurred at the Sesqui-Centennial Contest last August, 
when she won the $500 cash prize and also a scholarship at 
the Juilliard Foundation. The query as to her teacher is 


JACOB MESTECHKIN 


answered by the following letter from her to Jacob Mestech- 
kin: 

Philadelphia, Pa., 
My dear friend and teacher, Mr. Mestechkin: 

You are the first one to whom I am writing to tell of my great 
success last night at the concert held in the Academy of Music, for 
the winners of the National Contest. 

After the concert, many people, including musicians of prominence 
of this city, congratulated me on my fine schooling, and were ex 
tremely anxious to know with whom I had been studying. 

was very happy that connoisseurs of music recognized the fact 
hat, aside from my talent, so many of the fire characteristics of 
1y playing were due to your inspiring instruction. 

I want to express to you my sincere gratitude and appreciation 
for all that you have done for me in the past five years that you 
have been my teacher. 


November 4, 1926. 


Yours ever gratefully, 
(Signed) Heren Berwin. 
A sketch of this violinist and teacher includes such facts 
as his coming to the United States with Zimro Ensemble in 
1919, locating in New York, and his present weekly class 
(Fridays) in Philadelphia, where Helen Berlin studied with 
him for four years. 


Carl Flesch Discusses Prodigies 


In a recent edition of the Saint Paul Pioneer Press an 
interesting interview with Carl Flesch was published on the 
subject of prodigies. “The whole business of child vir- 
tuosity is generally misunderstood,” said Mr. Flesch. “I 
think I am in a position to speak, because I am a teacher as 
well as a public performer. In fact, I believe I am the only 
concert violinist who divides his time about equally between 
the two pursuits. I love them both, and so I give one month 
to teaching, one to concertizing, and so on. About these 
children. The truth is that there is nothing easier for a 
teacher to do than to manufacture a child prodigy—given 
some talent with which to work, and the ages between six 
and ten in which to do it. Don’t misunderstand me; of 
course you cannot manufacture a Kreisler, because there 
is genius back of his gift. But the natural aptitude and 
spontaneity of youngsters adapts itself to a quick grasp 
of musical performance. With the adolescent years, how- 
ever, comes the test. The student whose ability survives 
that is as rare as the teacher who can negotiate him through 
it. With the end of childish naturalness, in a great ma- 
jority of cases, comes the disclosure that the supposed 
talent was nothing more than juvenile charm and facility.” 
Mr. Flesch is of the opinion that parents should not capi- 
talize their children’s gifts but should see to their steady 
development. 


Benefit for Lighthouse Institute April 25 
A program of original negro spirituals, many of which 
were first sung by the Fisk Jubilee Singers on their tour 
through England and Australia, will be given in a concert 
by the Elkins-Payne Singers at Town Hall, New York, on 
April 25, for the benefit of the Lighthouse Institute and 
Nursery of New York and New Jersey. 
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Cleveland Institute Notes 


CLEVELAND.—Artistic performances were offered by the 
Cleveland Institute of Music at the forty-fifth annual con- 
vention of the Ohio Music Teachers’ Association in co- 
operation with the ninth session of the Ohio Federation of 
Music Clubs. Beryl Rubinstein was the outstanding feature 
of the week, performing at the school, on the convention 
program proper and at the third of the Beethoven concerts 
at the Cleveland Museum of Art. Mr. Rubinstein returned 
from New York, where he gave his annual recital in time 
to give the Beethoven Appassionata Sonata at the regular 
weekly lecture recital in the commemorative arts course 
offered by the school. The Ribaupierre Quartet gave an 
exquisite interpretation of a Beethoven quartet, a feat which 
is not unusual for this organization as it has given the en- 
tire cycle of Beethoven quartets at the Cleveland Museum 
of Art its first hearing in Cleveland. The same evening Mr. 
Rubinstein again was featured on the program offered for 
the entertainment of the convention when he gave a recital 
of Beethoven piano music at the Museum of Art. He played 
with precision, artistry and delicacy of feeling. His pro- 
gram included the sonata in C major, the seldom heard 
twelve variations on a dance tune from the ballet Die 
Waldmadchen, and the famous sonata in F minor, repeated 
applause calling forth a repetition of the last movement as 
an encore. The climax of the entire week, however, came 
when the Cleveland Institute of Music artists were pre- 
sented on the regular morning program of the convention. 
Beryl Rubinstein repeated part of his previous program and 
played some Debussy for an encore. Following him, Efrem 
Zimbalist gave a delightful violin number and then the 
Ribaupierre Quartet varied the steady diet of Beethoven by 
playing a Brahms quintet for piano and strings in F minor. 

Andre de Ribaupierre, first violinist; Charlotte DeMuth 
Williams, second violinist; Quincy Porter, viola; Rebecca 
Haight, cellist, and Arthur’ Loesser, pianist, were the faculty 
members presented in the quintet. Russel V. Morgan, direc- 
tor of Music of the Cleveland Public Schools who presided 
at the session, paid a tribute to the Cleveland Institute of 
Music when he said that the artists on the program repre- 
senting the faculty of the school were in a great measure 
responsible for the growing importance of Cleveland as a 
music center in the eyes of the musical world. The week’s 
activities were brought to a close when the regular monthly 
faculty recital of the school was held and the assembly room 
once more thrown open to the convention visitors. At this 
recital Josef Fuchs concertmaster of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra and member of the violin faculty of the school, and 
Arthur Loesser of the piano faculty, were presented in a 
sonata program. Their program, an all-Beethoven one, con- 
sisted of the D major, G major and C minor sonatas for 
piano and violin. M. 


Carmela Ponselle in Samson and Delilah 


When Carmela Ponselle appeared with the New York 
Civic Opera Company in Columbia, S. C., in a performance 
of Samson and Delilah the critic of The State deciared that 
“The interest centered in Miss Ponselle, first because she 
was making her only operatic appearance of the series, and 
second because she had sung with so much success this 
identical role at the Metropolitan this winter. Miss Pon- 
selle was in wonderful voice. She sang with great success 
in Columbia last spring, but at neither performance then 
did the rich, radiant qualities of her voice flow over the 
footlights as they did last night. She acted and sang ex- 
quisitely and reinforced her all-round interpretation of the 
role by looking every inch the stunning pait. A real artist 
she proved herself absolutely to be, and it is a source of 
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CARMELA PONSELLE 


deep regret that she has only one role during the week.” 
Following Miss Ponselle’s singing of Delilah with the same 
company in Savannah, it was the opinion of the Savannah 
Morning News that “Miss Ponselle was splendidly cast. 
She was stately and queenly and proved herself capable of 
giving a uniformly good characterization. The familiar 
and exquisite aria in the second act was her best effort and 
she met it gloriously. When she had completed this re- 
nowned melody, sharing honors with Mr. Hart, a storm of 
applause rewarded her.” 

Miss Ponselle will complete her busy season the end of 
May with a concert in Newark and appearances with her 
sister Rosa in Grand Rapids and New Haven. 


A Daughter to Mr. and Mrs. Maas 


A daughter was born to Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Maas on 
April 4. The little newcomer’s name is Beatrice Adele. 
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JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 6 (SIX WEEKS) 
(ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY ) 


MAURICE ARONSON 
VIOLA COLE-AUDET 
MOISSAYE BOGUSLAWSKI 
GORDON CAMPBELL 
JULIA LOIS CARUTHERS 
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Mr. Amato, Prof. Auer, Mr. Boguslawski, Mr. Courboin, Mr. Demorest, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Hageman, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Parks, 
Mr. Raab, Mr. Sametini and Mr. Witherspoon have each consented to "award Free Scholarships, of two private lessons weekly, 
each, to the students who, after an open competitive examination, are found to possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. 
Free Fellowship application blank on request. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES and DEGREES 


Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Bachelor of 
Oratory and Master of Oratory are conferred by authority of the State of Illinois, at the end of each summer session, 
upon professionals who have the required knowledge and pass satisfactory examinations. Full details in Summer Catalog. 
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Prices reasonable. Make reservations now. 
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MILDRED LARGIE, JONAS PUPIL, 

IN SUCCESSFUL NEW YORK DEBUT 
Young Pianist, Who Made Her First Public Appearance 
at the Age of Five, Is Well Known in Her Native Canada 
Mildred Largie, pianist, is the latest pupil from the. New 
York studios of Alberto Jonas to gain the recognition of 
critics in the metropolis. Her debut about three weeks ago 
in Aeolian Hall brought her remarkably fine press tributes 
to add to the collection she already has secured through 

appearances in her native Canada. 

in interviewing this artist recently she made light of what 
she has thus far accomplished in her artistic career It 
appears that her debut in public took place at the early age 
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of five and inspired the critic of the Montreal Star to declare 
that “in Mildred Largie (who still permits her age of five 
summers to be announced) we have, if not a musical genius, 
certainly an entertainer of rare qualities. Her marvellous 
ability, coupled with a face beautiful even among children, 
must ever touch the heart of her audience.” 

In the early stages of her career Miss Largie also proved 
herself an excellent violinist. One of her many press clip- 
pings tells the story that at the age of fifteen she won a 
gold medal for violin playing and also secured the degree 
for harmony and counterpoint. 

At the time of Miss Largie’s graduation from the Domin- 
ion College of Music she was awarded the gold medal of 
the year with the following letter from the Registrar of the 
College: “I am instructed by the Council of the College to 
officially inform you that you have been awarded a special 
gold medal on account of the very excellent and highly 
artistic manner in which you performed the piano work for 
the Licentiate examination, a performance which reflected 
the highest possible credit on yourself and all concerned. 
The Council desire to extend to you their best wishes for 
your future artistic career, which they will watch with the 
greatest interest.” 

It was evident that a promising career was before her, 
and she therefore came to New York to study with Alberto 
Jonas, internationally known as piano virtuoso, pedagogue 
and writer on musical subjects. That this was sound judg- 
ment has been demonstrated in the progress which she has 
made, culminating in her present truly remarkable achieve- 
ments, and in the extraordinary fine criticisms which ap- 
peared in the New York press following her debut recital, no 
less a critic than W. J. Henderson stating in the Sun that 
“her musicianship was sound, her technic adequate for all 
purposes and her tone at all times full and round,” while the 
New York Times, whose musical dictum is in the hands of 
Olin Downes, wrote: “Miss Largie surprised her hearers by 
her spirited and musicianly performance of a Ballade group 
by Chopin. The artist played the difficult and brilliant pas- 
sages with a verve and warmth that brought two recalls and 
an encore.” 

‘The young Canadian pianist, Mildred Largie, made her 
debut in Aeolian Hall before a very large audience, win- 
ning a genuine and enthusiastic suceess,”’ said Maurice Hal- 
person in the New Yorker Staats-Zeitung and continued his 
comments as follows: “Mildred Largie is musical and in 
telligent, endowed with temperament; her technic is highly 
developed and very accurate. In everything she played there 
were magnificent passages that commanded admiration. In 
a group of four Ballades by Chopin, much that is beautiful 
was given; also in the C minor Variations of Beethoven 
did she display a remarkable gift for tone color. The 
Capriccio by Dohnanyi, was played splendidly, and also in 
compositions by Rosenthal, Bachaus, Friedman and Alberto 
Jonas did she display a perfect command and at times great 
virtuosity. The brilljant Concert Mazurka by Jonas proved 
especially pleasing and was enthusiastically applauded. Her 
success was outspoken and she had to give several encores.” 

The National Business Review also praised the young 
artist highly, declaring that “Musicians and others in the 
audience at Aeolian Hall on March 14 were enthusiastic 
over the playing of Mildred Largie, a young pianist. The 
possessor of a splendid technic, she showed an appreciation 
and understanding * the music she rendered, unusual in 
one so young Her best work was done in the playing of 
a hallade group from Chopin, where she displayed a spirit 
which astonished and delighted her hearers. Each selec- 
tion was given with a masterly touch and precision. Her 
arpeggios were flowing and forceful, and the most difficult 
parts were those of which she showed the most perfect 
mastery. Miss Largie’s interpretative power is unusual. 
She gave to each number a quality of understanding and 
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sympathy which enlisted her hearers’ enthusiasm at once. 

The warmth of her performance was perhaps its most 
outstanding characteristic. So many young musicians make 
the mistake of thinking that a perfect and versatile technic 
is the goal to be achieved beyond all others. Truly, technic 
is absolutely necessary; but music is more than manual 
skill, and to produce music the player must put a great 
deal of himself into the performance. The technical skill 
must be merely the structure, the unobtrusive skeleton, upon 
which the beauty and life of true music is built. 

The program presented by the young, winsome pianist 
was as unusual as it was attractive. To our knowledge 
Mildred Largie is the first woman pianist to have played in 
public, in one concert, all four Ballades by Chopin. How 
brilliantly she accomplished this unusual test was proven by 
the enthusiastic applause of the audience and by the highly 
laudatory comments in the New York press. Just as un- 
usual and striking was the last group of her program which 
comprised some of the most difficult and brilliant composi- 
tions by Dohnanyi, Bachaus, Jonas, Rosenthal and Friedman, 
five of the greatest living pianists. This is a good example 
of what clever and artistic program-making may accomplish. 

Among those who telegraphed best wishes for success at 
this recital was Leonora Cortez, a Jonas pupil, who has been 
acclaimed on both sides of the Atlantic for her splendid 
pianism. 


Liebling Guest Teacher at MacPhail School 

George Liebling, distinguished pianist and composer, en- 
gaged as guest teacher by the MacPhail School of Music, 
has made a remarkable impression on the music-loving pub- 
lic of Minneapolis. His first recital, on March 3, was at- 
tended by a capacity audience, and so great was the demand 
to hear him that a second appearance was arranged for 
March 23 when over 300 people were unable to gain ad- 
mission despite the fact that the aisles and stairways were 
crowded with standees who remained until the last encore 
was played. The MacPhail School is credited with a master 
stroke in securing Mr. Liebling for its faculty and there is 
difficulty in finding enough time to satisfy the call for ies- 
son appointments, although it is littke more than a month 
since his engagement was announced. The youthful exuber- 
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ance, vitality and temperament of this disciple of Liszt are 
a revelation to all who come in contact with him. He has 
made a deep impression on his students by his forceful per- 
sonality and knowledge of music and musicians. It is sel- 
dom that an artist of such talent as a performer is able 
to devote himself so successfully to the problems of his 
pupils, but Mr. Liebling in a comparatively brief time has 
established himself in Minneapolis as a pedagogue of great 
skill. He has arranged to hold classes and give private 
lessons during the MacPhail summer session. 

Frantz Proschowsky, Frederick Southwick and Frank 
sibb, New York vocal teachers, will also teach during the 
MacPhail summer session. 


A Sixth Return for Gray-Lhevinne 

Gray-Lhevinne recently made her sixth return to Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. The violinist also scored in Martin’s Ferry, 
W. Va., when Thomas Mulharn, who has sponsored Mc- 
Cormack in the past brought the violinist there before a 
packed auditorium. Mme. Gray-Lhevinne has been re- 
engaged to return to Martin Ferry in October under the 
same auspices. 


Ralph Angell Accompanies Melius 


Ralph Angell, accompanist, appeared in that role with 
Luella Melius, Chicago eer _soprano, at her recital at 
Rocky Mount, N. C., on April 5 


PARIS STUDIOS 


BYRNE STUDIOS for Opera, Oratorio, Concert 
gave 20 Operas in France during past season. 
Complete staff of instructors 
JOHN FRANCIS BYRNE, Director 
(Recommended by Jean de Reszke) 

157 Foubourg, St. Honore, Paris 


JOHN HEATH 


PIANIST 


Studio, 45 rue des Acacias, PARIS, May until Janua: 
Villa Martine, Beaulieu sur Mer. France, January until 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MinN.—The thirteenth concert by the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, Henri Verbrugghen con- 
ducting, opened with a splendid performance of Wagner’s 
Rienzi overture. Atterberg’s third symphony, op. 10, West 
Coast Pictures, was the other number on the first half of 
the program, ‘the second part of which was given over 
largely to the soloist of the evening, Julia Claussen, mezzo 
soprano. For her first offering she sang the aria Spin, Spin, 
from Hallstroem’s Den Bergtagna, while for her second 
appearance, which was also the last number on the program, 
she sang Brunnhilde’s Immolation in the finale to Wagner’s 
Die Gotterdammerung. She gave a marvelous portrayal 
of this difficult and most taxing part and received many 
ovations after the conclusion of it. Between these two 
vocal numbers the orchestra played the prelude to the 
third act of Wagner's Tristan and Isolde, in which the 
beautiful work of Roger Gauthier on the English Horn 
deserves especial mention. 

The fourteenth symphony concert brought several novel- 
ties, the most important of which was Grainger’s The 
Warriors, music to an imaginary ballet, for orchestra and 
three pianos. Elsie Wolf, Delphi Lindstrom, and Winni- 
fred Reichmuth were the capable pianists who assisted the 
orchestra. Judging from the many times the composer, 
who was present, as well as the conductor and the three 
pianists had to bow their acknowledgements to the applaud- 
ing audience, the latter liked the number very much. The 
other novelty was an English Rhapsody, Brigg Fair, by 
Delius, most poetically played by the orchestra. The second 
half of the program was given over to Wagner and began 
with a remarkably beautiful performance of the Siegfried 
Idyl. It was closed with a stirring performance of the 
Ride of the Valkyries, while between these two numbers 
Annette Yde Lake, Agnes Griswold Teasdale, and Mabel 
Pelletier sang the Song of the Rhine Daughters from the 
third act of Die Gotterdammerung. 

The eleventh “Pop” concert brought Mozart's overture 
to The Abduction from the Seraglio, two Aubades by 
Lalo, Skilton’s symphonic legend, two intermezzi from The 
Jewels of the Madonna by Wolf-Ferrari, dance of the 
Nymphs and Satyrs from Georg Schumann's Amor et 
Psyche, and Wagner’s Tannhauser overture. An interesting 
feature of the program was Ludwig Maurer’s symphony 
Concertante for four violins and orchestra, played by four 
members of the orchestra’s first violin section who had 
been chosen by lot. They were Harold Ayres, Howard 
Colf, Andrew Cooper, and Jacob Heiderich. 

The twelfth and final “Pop” concert by the Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra was a request program, the numbers 
played having received the highest number of votes. They 
were the overture to Si j’etais Roi, by Adam; the Pathetique 
symphony, by ge gy ln and Elgar’s march, Pomp and 
Circumstance, No. 1. Georges Grisez, popular first clarinet- 
ist of the pr Aa was the soloist, and played with beautiful 
ay artistic phrasing, and finished technic the Rhapsody 
No. 1, in B flat, by Debussy. 

George W. alker, basso, and Jean de Rimanoczy, violinist, 
were presented by the Clef Studios in recital at the Uni- 
tarian Church. Mr. Walker, a newcomer to Minneapolis, 
was preceded by a great reputation as an operatic and con- 
cert singer, having lived for a number of years in Berlin 
and Vienna where he was a favorite at the opera. He fully 
sustained this reputation, proving to be the possessor of a 
remarkaby fine bass voice exceedingly well trained. Mr. 
Rimanoczy, who has been heard here before, being a member 
of the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, confirmed further 
the most favorable impression made by him on previous 
occasions. 

George Liebling, master pianist and guest teacher at the 
MacPhail School of Music, had made such a deep impres- 
sion with his first public appearance here a few weeks ago 
that, in obedience to popular demand, he gave a second 
recital at the Unitarian Church. As a consequence the re- 
cital hall was not only filled to overflowing, but several 
hundreds, unable.to gain admission, had to be turned away. 
Mr. Liebling was in excellent form, strengthening the deep 
impression made at his first recital with a program cal- 
culated to test the powers of any pianist. He opened it 
with the Liszt arrangement of the Bach prelude and fugue 
for organ in A minor, remarkable for its polyphonic clarity. 
Beethoven’s Sonata Appassionata, which followed, could 
have served as a model for many great pianists in its sanity 
of tempi and finely wrought contrasts. Liszt’s Don Juan 
Fantasia, the third number on the program, was a veritable 
tour de force and reminded one of the fact that Mr. Liebling 
was a member of that now fast diminishing group of dis- 
ciples who sat at the feet of the grand master of pian- 
ism. A feature of the program was the following group 
of compositions by Mr. Liebling himself. The group was 
headed by an exceedingly clever study in double notes after 
Chopin’s Impromptu in A flat, op. 29. The other numbers 
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were Vision, A Lyric of Psyche, Ode to Spring, Waltz iti 
Thirds, Venetian Lace, and Toccata in E minor. By way 
of extras, Mr. Liebling added his Etude in Octaves which 
had to be repeated. Chopin’s Ballade in G minor and his 
Andante Spianato and Polonaise were the closing numbers, 
after which the pianist added the Liszt arrangement of 
Schubert’s Hark, Hark, the Lark. 

Minneapolis Arion is the name of a recently organized 
choral society which made its debut on March 15, at the 
Lyceum under the capable direction of Gustav Schoettle, 
well known music educator and conductor. The audience 
completely filled the large auditorium and followed with rapt 
attention the offerings of the Arion, which consisted in a 
capella numbers by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Reuther, and 
Kalliwoda. Especially enjoyed and most enthusiastically ac- 
cepted was a group of German folk songs. G. S. 


THE TECHNIC OF PIANO 
PLAYING REVOLUTIONIZED 


Louta Nouneberg Teaches by Means 
Moving Pictures 
Paris.—Mme. Louta Nouneberg, well known pianist and 
teacher, has aroused great interest in Parisian musical cir- 
cles by her new method of simplifying piano technic. She 
has analyzed the gestures made by great pianists 
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the essential ones, and now teaches them by means of slow 
motion. 

When her method was complete, 
opportunity of seeing two motion 
Arthur Rubinstein and José Iturbi. The slow motion camera 
proved the new theory to its finest details. She has now 
given a public demonstration of her discovery at the Salle 
Gaveau under the auspices of M. Gaveau himself, who has 
given her enthusiastic support. Whereas, according to the 
old method, it took weeks to “place” a pupil’s hands, now 
it only takes one lesson and the subsequent progress is 
amazing. 

Mme. Nouneberg has brought piano playing down to the 
same definite rules that govern the teaching of all other 
arts which demand the training and high development of 
the muscular system. She will without doubt create great 
technicians in a comparatively short time, eliminating the 
years of useless training along wrong lines. With the aid 
of the slow motion picture, piano playing can now be as 
exact as ballet dancing. The acquisition of technic, with- 
out which no pianist can be great, will no longer represent 
the most tedious part of his training. There will be no 
unlearning of incorrect methods. 

This discovery, acclaimed by pianists as one of the great- 
est in years, has opened a new field, and motion pictures of 
the playing of all the great pianists are now being made to 
aid pupils in the study of all the classics of pianoforte liter- 
ature. 


chance afforded her the 
picture films, taken of 


Chicago and Buffalo to Have Bach Festivals 


The Bach Festival idea is spreading around the country. 
Richard Copley has just closed contracts for Harold 
Samuel to give three programs in Chicago and two in Buf- 
falo. Another series will be given in New York during 
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the coming season. Mr. Samuel will open his concert sea- 
son next October with appearances at Sweet Briar College 
and Randolph Macon colleges in Virginia. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PittsBuRGH, Pa.—The Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra 
will give a concert in Syria Mosque Sunday night, April 24. 
Seats will be assigned to members free of charge, it was 
announced by the officers of the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Society. However, the membership of the organization will 
be increased by the new associate members who will be 
taken in. The society had planned two concerts, March 6 
and April 3, both Sundays, but they were cancelled soon 
after they were announced because of protests of Pitts 
burgh ministers and their associations. A statement in which 
the announcement of the forthcoming concert was made, was 
signed by the following officers of the society: Mrs. William 
Maclay Hall, president; Mrs. George S. Oliver, vice 
president; George E. Benson, treasurer; Richard S. Rauh, 
secretary; John F. Casey, Mrs. Harvey Childs, Mrs. 
Ambrose N. Diehl, Bert Floersheim, Mrs. William Frew, 
Albert M. Hanauer, Wilmer M. Jacoby, Francis Keating, 
Albert C. Lehman, Mrs. Edmund Wm. Mudge, David I. 
McCahill, Mrs. Enoch Rauh, and Max Rothschild. 

Carolyn Hunt Mahaffey, contralto soloist, and Walter 
Wild, concert organist, took part recently in dedicatory ser 
vices for the new organ of Eastend Christian Church 
The services included the dedicatory sermon by Rev. John 
Ray Ewers, pastor of the church; organ selections by 
Margaret Stoerkel Wilhelm, church organist, and two solos 
by Carolyn Hunt Mahaffey, 

Edith Taylor Thompson, foremost in the field of local 
music impresarios, has deserted the field here in Pittsburgh 
to make her home with her son, Kenneth Thomson, in Holly- 
wood. Mrs. Thomson’s work in Pittsburgh will be taken 
over by James Bortz, who has been associated with music 
in the Steel City for some years, sponsoring and bringing a 
number of worthwhile musical events to the city. 

Lyda Neebson, soprano, of Pittsburgh, made her New 
York debut at Aeolian Hall, with Earl Mitchell as her 
accompanist. Miss Neebson went to New York five years 
ago to study with Mme. Marcella Sembrich. She studied 
with Mme. Sembrich for four years and coached during that 
period with Paul Eisler of the Metropolitai Opera, and 
Kurt Schindler. Miss Neebson spent the last year in Ger- 
many and Holland, concertizing and coaching under Michael 
Raucheisen of Berlin, and Wilhelm Freund, Kapellmeister 
of Hamburg Stadttheater. 

Gaylord Yost, violinist, and T. Carl Whitmer, pianist, 
presented a program of music by contemporary composers 
at Carnegie Lecture Hall. The composers represented were 
Hermann Reutter, Eugene Goossens, and Ottorine Resphigi. 
These compositions had their first Pittsburgh hearing on this 
occasion. 

The Women’s Welsh Club of Pittsburgh presented a con- 
cert in Carnegie Music Hall. Reese R. Reese, of Pittsburgh, 
who has recently completed engagements with the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, was the soloist. Mr. Reese was 
assisted by Elizabeth Wilson and Arthur Ray Davis, 
Anewrin Bodycombe being the accompanist 

Ernestine Schumann-Heink, noted contralto, 
burgh recital in Syria mosque. B 
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Lyford Conducts Cincinnati Orchestra 


Ralph Lyford conducted the Cincinnati Symphony Or- 
chestra in a concert in Music Hall on April 3 and received 
an extraordinarily enthusiastic reception from the public, 
and also the highest commendations from the press, from 
which a few lines are quoted. Lillian Tyler Plogstedt says 
that this was “a concert which was extremely well done 
and demonstrated anew Mr. Lyford’s ability.” Aura Smith 
remarks that “swift tempi and sharply accentuated rhythms 
gave color and life to the music, and the audience attested 
its enjoyment.” Another paper, whose critic does not sign 
his name, says that “the conductor's flair for strongly 
rhythmic music was well exhibited,” and, again, “of the 
often played Alsatian Souvenirs of Massenet, Mr. Lyford 
made a great deal by injecting an almost personal experi- 
ence into these scenes during a great war in Alsace.” Carl 
B. Adams reports the fact that “the orchestra was in fine 
spirit and responded eagerly and alertly to Mr. Lyford’s 
baton; the Mazurka was given a virile interpretation and 
the Oriental Dance was langorously appealing.” 

Mr. Lyford is the well known assistant conductor of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and for a number of years 
has also conducted the Cincinnati Summer Opera, having 
gained his experience as operatic conductor with the Boston 
Opera in its great days when it was under the management 
of Henry Russell. Mr. Lyford is also a composer of note 
His Castle Agrazant was given last year in Cincinnati with 
marked success under his own direction. 
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Puitapetpuia, Pa—Among the many concerts given in 
memory of the great Beethoven were those given by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra on March 25, 26, and 28, when the 
program consisted of the overture to Goethe’s Egmont, and 
two of the famous symphonies, the Eroica and the Eighth. 
Dr. Stokowski conducted, gaining remarkabie effects with a 
minimum of motion on his’part, as he was evidently suffer- 
ing from neuritis. His orchestra is so perfectly trained, 
however, that the least sign produced a desired result. All 
the numbers were well read, and especially noted was the 
contrast between the grave and tremendous Eroica and the 
light-hearted, playful Eighth. The latter was played with- 
out pause between the movements, thereby enhancing its 
beauty. Judging by the applause which greeted each num- 
ber, there is no doubt that the love for the famous master’s 
works is still great. 

On March 27, in the Penn Athletic 
given an unusual concert of chamber 
instruments only by the Philadelphi 
fonietta (which was organized about two years ago by 
Fabien Sevitzky, with men recruited from the Philadelphia 
Orchestra ) Mr. Sevitzky, the conductor, who is 
Philadelphia Orchestra member, is wonderfully 
musically, and evidence of marked talent 
ing. The program, so wisely chosen for this 
series of three concerts, included the concerto in E 
Vivaldi, Variations on a theme from Mozart’s Don Juan 
by beethoven (arranged by Michael Press), and Concerto 
Bloch. All were well played, although the last 
stood out as especially fine. The Beethoven Variations 
enchanting in their variety ot treatment and 
excellently read played. The Bloch Concerto 
indeed a worthy climax, as it closed with the 
well handled by the different stringed 
piano obbligato of this number was splendidly 
played by Dorothea Neebe Lange Mr. Sevitzky has 
achieved a marvellous ensemble, while the detailed fineness 
of the interpretations was delightful. Conductor and men 
were recalled many times. Although the audience was not 
immense, it was very enthusiastic, and in this that 
means much, for it was composed of the representative 
musicians music-lovers of the city. The con- 
certs of this organization (the only one of its kind in 
America) gives the public a rare opportunity to hear music 
for stringed instruments only, of which we are told there 
is much to draw fr The succeeding concerts will be 
anticipated with great pleasure. 

At the Penn Athletic Club Musical 
the evening of March 27, Kathryn 
were the artists appearing 
Kathryn Metsle, of the Chicago Opera, need be 
because everyone that with her beautiful con- 
tralto richness, power and range, she has 
achieved, with the addition of a fine technic and musician- 
ship, a well earned Of be Lent, more may be 
permitted, as she is such z ung jinist just entering upon 
a career. Her rendition of Vitali's Chaconne, which opened 
the program, was, might almost masterly, and the 
winsome and natural pleasing dignity with which she 
acknowledged the vociferous applause, added to the charm 
ing personality of this young artist, who gives unusual 
promise of a great future. Her remarkable tone and beauty 
of interpretation unusual in so young an artist, 
and were quite as apparent in her other numbers, no matter 
what the demands—particularly beautiful in Grand Adagio 
from Ballet Raymonda by zounoff and in Canto Amoroso 
by Sammartini, while the Polonaise by Wieniawski was a 
brilliant and splendid rendition. After each group Miss 
Lent responded with an encore, as did also Miss Meisle, 
while groups, so enthusiastic 
was applause Miss Meisle scored a great success with 
her Amour Viens Aider from Samson et Dalilah (Saint- 
Saens), which she followed with Una voce poco fa from the 

that “it might be of interest 
know tl it was originally written for a 
voice She very fine group of Schu- 
bert’s songs and f¢ English, among the first, 
Wohin, and Der Erlkonig being the outstanding ones. Solon 
Alberti at the piano for Miss Meisle, and Edward Harris 
for Miss Lent provided excellent accompaniments 
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again and again. The next number was the occasion for 
the appearance of Walter Gieseking, noted German pianist 
(who recently played for the first time in public in Phila- 
delphia at a recital for the Penn Athletic Club). His first 
number at these concerts was the concerto for piano and 
orchestra by Hindemith. Although the composition could 
lay little claim to beauty, one was conscious of the remark- 
ble musical and technical equipment of the soloist. He 
certainly gave a masterly performance of music which it 
can only be hoped will not endure. For his second appear- 
ance on the program he played Noches en los Jardines de 
Espana by De Falla. That was far more enjoyable as 
music, and especially rhythmical. Mr. Gieseking again dis- 
played a remarkably beautiful tone quality and command of 
the keyboard. The other purely orchestral number was 
Sul Fiume del Tempo by Malipiero. This composition was 
in five movements, fortunately short, and very modern 
to harmonic development. It is of course necessary for the 
public to be kept informed of the trend of the modern 
music, but small doses are sometimes preferable. 

A thoroughly delightful evening was enjoyed by all who 
were present at the Penn Athletic Club Musical Association 
concert when Lucrezia Bori, soprano of the Metropolitan 
Opera, gave a costume recital. Her first group was com- 
posed of Italian Songs by De Leva, Guarnieri, and Res- 
pighi, for which she appeared in an interesting Venetian 
costume. There was not the slightest doubt but that Miss 
Bori had completely captivated her audience even before 
the end of the first group. For the second group, French 
songs by Arnaud, Bernard and Pouget, the singer appeared 
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Mason & Hamlin Piano Used Aecolian-Vocalion Records 


in Paysan costume, ssiuialie snablon hers manner to “the 
peasant type. As ori stepped through the entrance 
to the stage for her third group, there were audible excla- 
mations of delight. The Gainsborough costume was truly 
ravishing, but no more so than the fresh, glorious voice 
which gave such pleasure throughout the entire evening. 
This English group, consisting of When Love Is Kind, The 
Second Minuet (substituted for The Forsaken Maid) and 
The Little Damozel, was sung with such artistry that each 
number seemed a gem. The final group of Spanish songs 
(by Padilla and Font) was the occasion of another breath- 
taking second when Miss Bori appeared in a Goya costume. 
To say the audience was enthusiastic is to put it mildly, for 
it recalled this captivating artist again and again and she 
was obliged to give encores after each group. It is a pleas- 
ure to give special mention to Frederick Bristol, pianist, 
who assisted Miss Bori. His accompaniments were beauti- 
fully played, but, in contrast to many good accompanists, 
he was an excellent soloist also, and was much appreciated 
by the audience. His first group of solos included Siciliana 
by Respighi, Hornpipe by Haendel-Grainger, one Chopin 
nocturne and two preludes. His second group contained The 
Tides Manaunan by Cowell (decidedly novel in character as 
the entire forearm is used to play some parts), The Little 
White Donkey by Ibert, and Cyril Scott’s Danse Negre. 
As an encore to this group Mr. Bristol played another 
Cowell number, Amiable Conversation (between two China- 
men), which used the forearm flat on the keys. It 
caused much amusement and received hearty applause. 
An interesting and pleasing 
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group of songs by Duparc; O del mio amato ben, by Don- 
audy; three songs by Hugo Wolf, and numbers by Hors- 
man, Ruckert, Bantock, and May Day Carol arranged by 
Deems Taylor. Mrs. Mount provided splendid accompani- 
ments as always, and in addition played two groups of so- 
los, the first including four of MacDowell’s compositions, 
and the second, numbers by Cyril Scott, Amani, Albeniz and 
Granados, in all of which were evidenced the depth of tone, 
masterly technic and intelligent interpretation which marks 
Mrs. Mount’s playing. 

The second concert of the season by the Jacobinoff- Folg- 
mann-Wissow Trio (Sam Rosen viola, assisting) was given 
on April 6, a large audience enjoying a very fine program, 
exceptionally well rendered. The work of these artists is 
marked by beautiful tonal color and blending, and unfailing 
and vitalizing rhythm which reaches the very marrow even 
of an untrained listener, and the unmistakable phrasing, dis- 
tinct but smooth and shaded to finest degree. The ensemble 
was equally as good when Sam Rosen joined the Trio for 
the Brahms Quartet, Op. 25—the composition which made 
the reputation of the composer after he took up his resi- 
dence in Vienna, and in this Mr. Rosen played the very dif- 
ficult viola passages with much artistry. The work was 
very well performed, the Scherzo especially and the 
Finale a brilliant success. The Beethoven Trio, Op. 97, was 
the initial number of the program, a composition, which by 
general consent stands at the head of works of its class. Its 
rendition was very fine indeed, viewed from every side. 
An excellent contrast was made in placing the Loeillet trio 
in B minor between the Beethoven and the Brahms. This is 
a composition in four short movements—Largo, Allegro, 
Adagio, and Allegro con spirito, played without pause, very 
lovely in melody and harmonization, the same theme occur- 
ring frequently in the various movements, but such beau- 
tiful color and figuration as contantly are offered avoid any 
slightest degree of boredom. The players were repeatedly 
recalled after each number to receive the very evident ap- 
preciation of the audience. M. M. C 


Critics Praise Boghetti Artist 


“One of the greatest voices ever he ard in Montgomery 
was displayed by Marian Anderson,” said the Montgomery 
Journal following the contralto’s appearance in the State 
Normal School. “From the deepest vibrant note to the 
highest trill the artist proved herself complete master of 
her art, and the precision with which she emphasized each 
note in the runs was a revelation.” The foregoing is repre- 
sentative of the excellent press notices which this young 
ane receives, as witness also the following culled from 
the Greensboro Daily News: “The artist surpassed all ex- 
pectations and even added to her fame as a vocalist of rare 
accomplishment. Her voice was unusually distinctive and 
of wide range, possessing a clearness and sweetness of tone 
rarely ever reache d by a singer.” According to the Indian- 
apolis News: “Her training has obviously been thorough. 
Mechanics, such as proper breathing, the trill, legato work— 
hers is a striking example of smooth legato—staccato, flex- 
ible vocalism and the rest, are gratifying without irksome 
flaws. All these things go to make up many of the essen- 
tial elements of musicianship.” The Indianapolis press 
notice not only is a tribute for Miss Anderson but also for 
Giuseppe Boghetti, with whom she has gained her musical 
education. 
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Pro-Musica 

In a startling green and brown futuristic cover, with a 
wicked eye detecting a treble-clef through a barn door, 
the March issue of the Pro-Musica quarterly appears. It 
contains the following articles: Turkomanian Music, by 
Victor Belaiev; “Going Back” in Music, Where To? by 
D. Rudhyar; and The Music of Charles Ives, by Henry 
3ellamann. It contains, in addition to these articles, letters 
from Paris, Moscow, Kansas City, St. Paul, Chicago, Den- 
ver, Minneapolis and Portland, and a department devoted 
to the activities of members of the society. 


Francis Rogers Pupils in Seven Last Words 


Three pupils of Francis Rogers—Helen White, soprano; 
Charles cen tenor, and Walter Preston, baritone —were 
soloists on April 10 in a performance of Dubois’ Seven Last 
Words by the Princeton (New Jersey) Community Chorus, 
Robert Crawford, conductor. 


Heavy Bookings for the English Singers 
The English Singers of London already have over sixty 
bookings for next year, including twenty on the Pacific 
Coast. Their tour will open in Montreal on October 16, 
and their first New York recital will take place at Town 
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BOSTON 
(Continued from page 8) 
Girouard proved himself a singer of unusual promise. His 
voice is of an agreeable quality, its range for a baritone very 
generous indeed. Clear diction and a smooth legato, more- 
over, contributed to the enjoyment afforded by his singing. 
Of greater importance is his musical sensitiveness and the 
artistic restraint that he brings to his interpretations. His 
ability to convince in music of a highly dramatic nature will 
doubtless come with further experience. He has made an 
auspicious beginning and his career will bear watching. 
Avice ARMSTRONG KIMBALL WINS SUCCESS 


A song recital of uncommon interest was given at Jordan 
Hall, April 7, by Alice Armstrong Kimball, soprano, from 
the studio of Harriot Eudora Barrows. To begin with, Miss 
Kimball’s choice of pieces was unhackneyed and interesting 
Opening with songs in Italian by Donaudy and Sibella, she 
proceeded to a discerning selection of French pieces from 
Dupont, idan Szulec, Widor, Jacques-Dalcroze and 
Poldowski. There followed numbers in German out of 
Schumann, Grieg and Strauss, and English songs by Watts, 
Horsman, Shaw, Coates and Fenner. 

In her singing of this program Miss Kimball revealed a 
lyric voice of lovely quality, clear and uniform throughout 
its generous range. She has been well trained as a vocalist, 
her breathing is admirably managed, her phrasing musical, 
her enunciation excellent. Of equal if not greater impor- 
tance is her ability to sense and communicate the mood of 
verse and music, her sympathetic insight and artistic re- 
straint as an interpreter. Certainly Miss Kimball has made 
an auspicious beginning. Her career will bear watching. A 
large audience was warmly appreciative. Beatrice Warden 
Roberts was a skilful accompanist. Cc 


Irene Scharrer a Brilliant Pianist 


That Irene Scharrer is a brilliant pianist seems to be 
the consensus of opinion. Miss Scharrer sailed on March 


IRENE SCHARRER 
12 for England on the S.S. Berengaria to fill a number of 
important engagements, po some in Paris and Vienna 
which she interupted to come to America the first part of 
this year in order to fill engagements here. Miss Scharrer 
gave two very successful New York recitals and also ap- 
peared in Palm Beach, Fla., and at Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Mass., where she had never appeared before. She 
also gave a recital in Boston and played in that city a sec 
ond time as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Of her New York appearances, Olin Downes in The Times 
found that “Miss Scharrer was able to pierce the shell of 
the form and by her sincerity and contagious feeling re- 
create the music as the composer must have intended it. 
Passages of a conventional nature became significant, and 
the more intimate pages, those of shy self-confession, 
were interpreted with special sympathy. It was a pleasure 
to hear these pieces played with a true sense of propor- 
tion, without affectation, mawkishness or the pose of the 
grand manner. She played with a native charm and sensi- 
bility, with a beautiful feeling for the capacities and limi- 
tations of the piano, which were always respected, and 
with unfailing taste. Miss Scharrer reminded us that the 
B flat minor prelude is a mildly dramatic utterance in a 
small compass. The frame restricted; the mood is head- 
long, gigantic. No wilder was the ride of Mazeppa on 
his steed! In contrast was the lyricism and the im- 
provisional character of the A flat impromptu and its con- 
clusion, so simple, so elusive in its slowly vanishing fra- 
grance. At the end of the A minor etude, Miss Scharrer 
achieved a superb climax.” 

Miss Scharrer experienced great pleasure in making her 
initial appearance at Yale University a few weeks prior 
to sailing and where she was enthusiastically received. The 
New Haven Register said of her work: “In a splendid 
pianoforte recital at Sprague Hall, Thursday evening, Irene 
Scharrer revealed herself as one of the most astounding 
artists whom New Haveners have had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to. Such piano playing from a woman is truly rare, En- 
dowed with the strength of a man, the heart and soul of a 
woman, Miss Scharrer showed throughout her program a 
command of pianoforte dynamics which made a profound 
impression upon all. As encores, Miss Scharrer played a 
Bach chorale which was rendered in the most exquisite 
way imaginable. If there was any number in the last 
group which could approach the utter_ simplicity of charm 
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failed to discover it. Two Chopin numbers were additional 
encores, the broken-chord etude which closed the concert 
finding much favor with an audience which remained 


throughout the entire concert.’ 


H. T. Parker, in The Boston Transcript, stated: “Miss 
Scharrer played with a white fire in which all things stood 
clear and all things beat warm and high. Akin was her 
version of the eager, quasi-rhapsodic beginning; while in 
the slow movement each phrase was one more facet upon 
dreamful fancies become music, and beauty. The Preludes 
from Chopin she made scintillant with color; she 
wove them into an iridescent tone-poetry. Her felicities of 
touch were endless and each was like a flowering of 
Chopin's speech.” 

The Boston Globe's praise is another proof of the pianist's 
ability. It claimed that “Miss Scharrer’s special function 
as pianist is the disclosure of the hidden beauties, the deli- 
cate shades and mysterious iridescences that respond only 
to the gentle approach. The dramatic and the tragic are 
conveyed through subtle and telling contrasts and _intelli- 
gent rather than violent use of the instrument's potentialities. 
The program closed magnificently with Chopin’s B flat 
sonata, a work which its popular funeral march movement 
has made almost hackneyed, but unjustly, Such playing 
as this, fiery, yet restrained, melodious but not mawkish, 
deeply felt but not lachrymose, should do much towards 
removing the prejudice that some musicians feel against this 
sonata.” 

Additional engagements of Miss Scharrer included Dobbs 
Ferry and other cities of the East, and while here she also 
made some new recordings for the Duo-Art. Miss Scharrer 
will return to the States next season under the management 
of Daniel Mayer, who brought her out in England. 


Morris Gabriel Williams Both Teacher and 
Conductor 


Morris Gabriel Williams, conductor of the only 
chester Music Festivals held so far (1925 and 1926), 
only a director of wide experience and with many notable 
successes to his credit, but is also a noted singer, singing 
teacher and coach, who has made a life-long study of the 
vocal art and has given particular attention to the problems 
of vocal teaching of which he has a profound scientific as 
well as practical knowledge. Mr. Williams was born in 
Wales where song is such an important part of the life of 
the people. He began his musical career as a boy soprano 
and gained a wide experience both in solo and choral sing- 
ing in his early youth. He was also trained in other 
branches of music and became a thorough musician in every 
particular, able to read an orchestra score with the facility 
and understanding that he brought to the interpretation of 
a choral work. He studied singing with Campobello, a 
pupil of the elder Lamperti, and with James Sauvage. As 
a conductor, Mr. Williams has made his American reputa- 
tion by conducting festivals in Utica, Erie and Westchester, 
where he directed a monster chorus of thousands of voices 
with extraordinary success. According to the New York 
Evening Post, Mr. Williams secured such wonderful effects 
from his choral army at Westchester that Walter Damrosch 
said after the concert, “that man Williams has a positive 
genius for conducting a chorus.” Praise of this nature from 
such a source tells its own story and requires neither com- 
ment nor amplification. It may be well, however, to point 
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out the value to singers of having such a man for instruc- 
tor. Mr. Williams thoroughly knows not only the entire 
field of oratorio but is also an expert vocalist and voice- 
teacher besides. It would seem, therefore, that he must 
possess a more than usual ability to give to singers the sort 
of instruction that is likely to be most useful to them in 
their profession. Mr. Williams is not a coach, but a voice- 
teacher. On the other hand, he has the knowledge of the 
coach and can give authoritative information regarding 
every phase of musical tradition and interpretation. Know 
ing this, a number of prominent artists are already taking 
advantage of Mr. Williams’ wide knowledge, and are study- 
ing with him. 


Katherine Palmer for St. Louis Apollo Club 


Katherine Palmer, after winning the gold medal 
in Philadelphia (she won two big prizes in one year), was 
chosen the outstanding voice of the East to compete in 
the finals for the prizes offered by the National Federation 
of Music Clubs and the National Opera Club, and to be 
competed for this week in Chicago. Whether she wins 
again or not, the Apollo Club of St. Louis has decided that 
she is sufficiently interesting for the organization to be the 
one to introduce her to the music lovers of St. Louis, and 
she will be the assisting artist at the next concert which 
will be held on April 27 
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Harold Samuel 
eminent Bach specialist, followed up his 
January) of six recitals, 
Hall on Saturday 


Harold Samuel, 
famous Bach week (given here in 
with a farewell appearance at Town 
afternoon, April 9. 

Again, Mr. Samuel specialized in the music of the All 
Father, and again he won the warmest sort of plaudits from 
an audience which recognized and paid tribute to, his ele- 
vated musicianship, variety of tone and interpretation, and 
remarkable ability to impart deep human interest to com- 
positions whic h a large part of the public always has con 
sidered “dry,” because of the unimaginative and pedantic 
manner in which it is presented by so many of the concert 
pianists. 

The Sanwels progr: — was printed to € mbrace the D major 
Toccata, or tome > A minor Partita (Ki: avieruebung, 
Part I, No. 3), the D aaa C minor, G sharp minor and E 
major preludes and fugues from Book 1 and the G major 
from Book 2 of the noted Forty-eight and the E flat French 
Suite. : 

lowever, the audience was not content with the foregoing 
list, and demanded encores so insistently, that Mr. Samuel 
added the Gigue from the B flat Partita, the prelude and 
fugue in D minor from Book 2 of the Forty-eight, the A 
minor Fugue, a transcription of “the choral prelude “Wachet 
auf,” the prelude and fugue in C sharp from Book 1 of the 
Forty-eight, and the two- part invention in F. 


APRIL il 
La Follia di New York 


There was keen disappointment on the part of the fair 
attending the second annual concert given 
at Carnegie Hall on April 11, under the auspices of the 
Italian newspaper La Follia di New York. Disappoint 
ment because after the much heralded appearance of Pas- 
quale Amato, the former Metropolitan Opera baritone, he 
did not appear, owing to sudden indisposition, according to 
the program. No one was secured io take his place, and the 
program went on as otherwise scheduled, those taking part 
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fellows.” — Berliner Westen 
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soprano ; 
baritone ; 
Imerio 


being Giuseppe Adami, violinist; Barbara Weeden, 
Josephine Di Paola, soprano; Alberto Terrasi, 
Nicola Zerola, tenor; Sofia Del Campo, soprano; 
Ferrari, basso. 
There were many delightful features to the concert, one 
being the singing of Mme. Del Campo, who has a good voice 
and was well received in three numbers. Zerola and 
Terrasi also met with favor, as did Adami, violinist. 


Beethoven Association 


The final concert of its interesting and important series 
was given by the Beethoven Association at Town Hall, 
with a program of compositions by Brahms. 

Messrs. Letz, Ocko, Kortschak, Schubert, and Britt, played 
the G major quintet, opus 11, and four of those artists com- 
bined with Benno Moiseiwitsch in the performance of the 
F minor quintet, opus 34. 

The beautiful music sounded at its best, and delighted 
the large audience. Aside from the technical and tonal pro- 
ficiency of the executants, they also shone through the me- 
dium of their ripe musicianship, and the evident degree of 
enthusiasm which they put into their readings. Applause 
was prolonged after both quintets. 

Ethel Hayden separated the two numbers with a group 
of five songs, Waldeseinsamkeit, Auf Dem Schiff, Lerchen- 
gesang, Botschaft, and Standchen, delivered in a manner of 
deep devotion, elevated vocal art, and sheer tonal loveliness. 
This musically gifted soprano never has revealed finer quali- 
fications here. She received a deserved ovation from her 
hearers. 


APRIL 12 


Philadelphia Orchestra 
that some time ago Edgar Varese, living in 
New York, wrote a remarkable piece of music. On April 
12, which fact is still more remarkable, the Philadelphia 
Orchestra played it at its Carnegie Hall concert. If Mr. 
Varese really wrote Arcanes, according to certain thoughts 
which were in his mind at the time (as the program stated) 
he must have been feeling rather badly. Never was there 
such a din. Bass drums, cow bells, muted trombones and 
wood blocks predominated. There never seemed to be a 
moment of rest or let-up. A constant succession of scream- 
ing discords —— to be issuing from the heavily laboring 
orchestra. More than one dignified gentleman walked out, 
and for a time the laughter was general. But there is this 
much to be said: as an attempt at absolute music, the work 
was very interesting. 

The orchestra was in admirable shape. Loeffler’s Memories 
of My Childhood opened the program in understanding 
fashion. The music is autobiographical and the Russian 
peasant songs ‘very well carried out. It little forecast the 
storm of the Arcanes which burst so unexpectedly. Handel's 
Water Music came after the intermission, and one felt that 
either the audience or the orchestra had not had long enough 
intermission, for the effect of the raging Varese was still 
felt. Three delicate Bach numbers finished the program— 
the prelude in B minor, the one in E flat minor and his 
famous Passacaglia. 


Plevitzkaia and Kibalchich 

Plevitzkaia gave a farewell evening of Russian 
Basile Kibalchich and his Russian Sym- 
Town Hall, April 12, which was largely 
singer has a dramatic voice, easy stage- 
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presence and action. A group of four songs, Powder and 
Paint, especially arranged for her by Rachmaninoff, showed 
her wide range of characterization; even those who could 
not undersand Russian caught the humor in Powder and 
Paint, which she gave with considerable falsetto. A feature 
of these songs were the brilliant piano accompaniments, 
played by Max Rabinovitsch. As for the Symphonic 
Choir, conductor Kibalchich produces unusual effects with 
economy of effort. They sang folk songs and modern 
works with excellent choral effects, a humming ac- 
companiment being a feature, with the very low second 
voices; splendid was the increase and diminish in 
Lvov’s Lord, Have Mercy. 


Irma Good 


Irma Good, a young artist from the studio of Hilda 
Grace Gelling, gave a recital in Chickering Hall on April 
12, which was thoroughly enjoyed by an appreciative audi- 
ence. Her program included German, French, and English 
songs and the Depuis le Jour aria from Louise. Miss 
Good possesses a light lyric soprano voice. Neither her 
temperament nor her voice appear to be adaptable to drama- 
tic utterance. She has, however, a lovely stage presence, 
is at her ease on the platform, and sings expressively with 
a fine feeling for delicate nuance. Her best work was 
done in high sustained passages and mezza voce. Especially 
Pe naga were her renditions of Crépuscule, Massenet ; 
Fairy Tales, Erich J. Wolff; and Iris, Harriet Ware. 
Gertrude Sans Souci’s Where Blossoms Grow pleased the 
audience so much that it had to be repeated. Three en- 
cores also were given at the conclusion of the program. 
Margaret Notz provided excellent accompaniments. 


APRIL 13 


bass 


Studio Guild Hour 

The April 13 Studio Guild Hour was provided by The 
Treble Quartet, Edna Davison and Elliot Porterfield, all 
of the vocalists on this program being the pupils of Anna 
Graham Harris, who also trains and conducts the quartet. 
The members are Edna Nina Voorhis, first soprano; Grace 
Stebbins, second soprano; Helen Anderson, first alto; Hazel 
Park, second alto. The quartet sang a group of Italian 
folk-songs and a group of Scotch folk-songs. Two mem- 
bers—Grace Stebbins and Hazel Park—sang a_ group 
of duets, while Nina Voorhis, also a member, contributed 
Little Shepherd Boy by Watts and A Birthday by Wood- 
man. The vocalism was of a fine order and all of these 
offerings were greatly enjoyed and enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded. No less successful was Edna Davison, also a 
pupil of Anna Graham Harris, who sang an aria from 
Massenet’s Herodiade, and a group of songs by American 
composers. The accompaniments were played throughout 
by Mrs. Warren R. Carlin. Elliot Porterfield, pianist, 
supplied two groups of piano selections, the first group 
being made up of a Nocturne by Chopin and Rachmaninoff’s 
G sharp minor Prelude. The second group consisted of 
three works by Brahms. Mr. Porterfield displayed fine 
technic, distinguished musicianship, and especially a very 
appealing and well controlled tone. 


Colgate Musical Clubs 


Hotel Roosevelt ballroom was well filled, April 13, when 
the Colgate College Musical Clubs (Hamilton, N. Y.), 
conducted by William H. Hoerrner, gave their annual con- 
cert. It is easy to praise these young college men, for their 
music making is unusually high class. The Glee Club 
sang serious and humorous songs with excellent vocal 
balance, prompt attack and wide nuances. Prof. Hoerrner 
has the evident confidence of his young men, for they all 
respond promptly to his effortless conducting. Baritone 
Rodney Fitzsimons has a fine voice and attained effect with 
Danny Deever. Glenn Faucett produced agreeable tone 
on his Musical Saw, and The Maroon Collegians, playing 
eight jazz instruments, also pleased. An unusual visual 
effect was the alternating red and green electric illumina- 
tion inside the banjo and bass drum. Accompanists, who 
did excellent work, were Ford B. Saunders and Newell 
Guillan. At the close the entire audience stood during the 
singing of the college alma mater. 


The Banks Glee Club 


Under the direction of Bruno Huhn, the Banks Glee Club 
gave a concert in Sagi Hall, April 13, the assisting art- 
ists being Joanne de Nault, contralto; Bernard Ocko, violin- 
ist, and Oliver Herbert, organist. The opening number 
by the chorus was the Sailors’ Chorus by Joseph Parry, 
followed by a Swedish folk song and the Rossini Carnovale 
which had to be repeated. Additional numbers were The 
Hand-organ Man, two negro spirituals, The Liberty Bell 
(a ballad cantata), an arrangement of Home Sweet Home 
by Mr. Huhn, and a composition of his own Invictus. 
Mr. Huhn has been able to achieve excellent tone quality 
with his male assembly ; they have fine precision and attack, 
unity of tone shadings and ideas. The different sections 
are well balanced so that there is never any overshading or 
over stressing of parts, which make for an even, smooth 
flowing effect of sound. In the Liberty Bell selection, in- 
cidental solos were well done by the contralto, who also 
gave the Don Carlo aria and a group of modern English 
numbers. Mr. Ocko offered a Rachmaninoff Romance: 
Slavonic Dance by Dvorak-Kreisler, and Ernest Bloch’s 
Nigun. His playing was especially characte ‘rized by a warm 
sensuous tone with a decided leaning to the Slav minor note 
tendency. Mr. Ocko is a violinist of temperament and has 
also a clear technical command to his credit. The evening 
was enjoyed by a large audience which quickly responded to 
the genial and comrade attitude which seemed to exist be- 
tween the artists and choristers, which is no doubt incited 
by the cordiality of the leading spirit—Mr. Huhn. 


APRIL 14 


Goldman Band 
Franko 


appeal for his audiences was again demonstrated last Thurs- 


That Edwin Goldman’s marches have a strong 
day at Carnegie Hall when he and his band won the most 
spontaneous applause of the evening following the playing 
of selections from the pen of the genial band leader. One 


Goldman number was programmed and others were given as 
(Continued on page 22) 
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It is only a few weeks since Mme. Frijsh amazed, by her art, people who had B os t on an d ~wla Frijsh, I ote : 
not heard her before, while she roused in her old admirers even warmer enthusiasm r Povla rijsh, Danish prano, made artistic deb ors of a large gathering of 
than that she used to stir some yoars ago; already possessed of nearly everything Chicago en- music lovers last night in Kimball Hall She offered one of 
else that goes to the making of a remarkable singer, she had gained much in vocal A programs of lyric declamation that the season has brought 
dexterity. To hear again so soon a singer of Mme. Frijsh's pronounced individ inger and listeners alike became so engrossed with her message. 
uality was to take a risk. May she give us opportunity to run the risk agair d gt ie message comprehended the most delightful selection of unusual songs heard 
To comment once more in detail on her supreme excellence is only to repeat words many a day and a presentation that by the power, grace and skill of dictios i‘ 
of praise till they weary... . . To out jewels of special lustre would N e W ummed up mood and manner in convincing fashion.—Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago 
lead to writing down yesterday’s program a Who like her, today Herold end EodiiansMams 14, 0084 , ag 
could suggest the shiver of the supernatural as she did in Fevrier’s song? Who awe @ . = , 
but why go on? Pray let Mme. Frijsh come soon again—and bring with her Mr. York 
Frank Bibb again to play her accompaniments. The audience was large, fine, and Mme, Povla Frijsh is a singer with unusual gifts. She has imagiuatio 
of an enthusiasm not equalled every day.—Roy R. Gardiner, Boston Herald, April great interpretative force, so that > can dramatize a song, and her voral 
10 -y P nique is such that she can keep it within the realm of ng her m 
Returning to Jordan Hall yesterday afternoon for a second recital, Povla Frijsh, clanship and interpretative force made her the chosen one for bringing out 
Danish soprano, until this season long absent from Boston, again delighted a large radical forms of modern song Karleton Hackett in Chicago Evening 
audience with her distinctive art Mme Frijsh’s songs came from March 17, 1927 
classic, romantic, modern and contemporary composers, with especial emphasis upon arco if, Lee. 
the songs of Russia and Scandinavia, and it would be possible to take each one 
as text for a brief discourse on the interpretative powers of the ginger. . And it would be impossible to tell for what achievement her recital was mos 
One. performance in particular cries for mention ‘the unforgettable singing of the notable last night, whether because she brought constant freshness and charm to 
“Evening Prayer from Moussorgsky’s Children’s Songs a set of pieces which id > at th coal = too nas , 
Mme. Frijsh has made peculiarly her own Warren 8 y Smith, Boston Sunday the ‘‘old masters’’ at the beginning of her program, or because, for instance, she 
Post, April 10, 1927. so perfectly revealed the genius of Maurice Ravel ag being fundamentally a literary 
ne, that nobody who hear® what must be the first local performance of his The 
Peacock’’ could over think of that great Frenchman without also thinking of } 


It is the rare fortune of Mme. Povla Frijsh to individualize in its particular 
quality whatever song she sings and to intensify the process by the play of her 
own personality. . . . . As usual the intelligent publie is wise and just Dis astute 
covering that it receives from Mme. Frijsh a manifold pleasure, such as few perception of things, with a magnificently directed enthusiasm, with a handsome 
singers give, it flocks to her concerts whenever she returns to Boston.—H. T. Parker, mind for what is desirable and with an unfailing flow of temperament 
Boston Transcript, April 11, 1927. igene Stinson, Chicago Daily Journal, March 17, 1927 


interpreter For Frijsh is a craftsman with a highly individual 


Mme. Frijsh never neglected the words or their meaning. Her phrasing 
was a model for other singers to follow, her tone coloring exquisitely varied, and her 
voice as a rule giving great pleasure Most singers of her intelligence are not 
blessed with very good voices, and most singers with exceptional voices, alas, do 
not feel the need of using their intelligence and artistry Mme. Frijsh is, there 
fore, twice and thrice blessed Her tones, as such, are beautiful, especially in half- 
voice.——Moses Smith in Boston American, March 8, 1927 
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(Continued from page 20) 
to Mayor Walker 


Park, to him. The 


Goldman has paid tribute 
latest march, Central 
playing of this on Thursday did not fail to bring out the 
policeman’s traffic whistle and the honking of automobile 
horns, as well as other undoubtedly more melodious sounds 
which the composer caught and put into his music. Mr. 
Goldman’s marches have a “pep” and swing to them which 
never fail to catch the fancy of his listeners 

The program for this concert was popular in character, 
including as it did such favorite selections as Marche 
Solennelle, Tschaikowsky; Tannhauser Overture, Wagner ; 
Largo, Handel; Second Rhapsody, Liszt; William Tell 
Overture, Rossini; C sharp minor prelude, Rachmaninoff, 
and excerpts from Carmen, all of which were played in 
such a masterly manner as to make those who heard them 
look forward with pleasure to the concerts to be given 
in Central Park this summer. Del Staigers won his usual 
nthusiastic applause following several cornet 


encores. Mr. 
by dedicating his 


solos. 


Y. School Settlements’ Concert 
Hall by the 


A delightful concert was given in the Town 
Players 


New York Association of Music School Settlements. 
chosen from among the 2,170 children who are pupils 
in the seven schools forming the Association and the com- 
positions were given to the schools by six eminent composers, 

unique and far reaching generosity. Elman, 
Friedman, Hutcheson, Daniel Gregory Mason, Pochon of the 
Flonzaley String Quartet, and Schelling presented works 
ledicated to the and given in perpetuity, with all 
rights including royalties. It was a matter of pride to the 
teachers and supporters of these schools that the composers 
their works performed by the young 
had been received entirely at one or 
centers, Bronx House Music School, 
Christodora House Music School, 
Music School Settlement, Neigh 
Yorkville Music School 
friendly inquiries the Association would 
like to have it known that none of the pupils playing 
these compositions received outside instruction, but all 
practiced under the advice of those to whom the 
had confided their musical training 
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People’s Symphony Orchestra 
Jacobs led his Chamber Symphony Orchestra of 
men at the twenty-fifth Anniversary Concert of the 
Symphony, held at the Washington Irving high 
April 15. The feature of the concert was the pro- 
(first time) of three songs for tenor and chamber 
written for the Franz X. Arens, who 
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of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company 
whose singing of 
“King Eadgar” in 
Taylor’s “The King’s Henchman” 


created a veritable furore 
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founded and conducted the orchestra until his departure for 
Los Angeles, where he now lives. Of the three songs, sung 
by Henry Clancy, tenor, Will o’ the Wisp, an Indian Legend, 
has most character, and had to be repeated. A Death Song 
(Icelandic) is truly beautiful, the orchestral accompaniment 
having fine color throughout ; the outburst at the end, with 
harp arpeggio in B, was reminiscent of Tristan and Isolde. 
Conductor Jacobs had evidently given the work thorough 
rehearsal, for it was finely done. His orchestra played 
Bach, Lalo, Massenet, Honegger, Hue, Korsakoff, Jarnefelt 
and Pierne works with excellent unity and effect; the chief 
number was Haydn's little heard symphony entitled Le Soir, 
which went well in every respect, alternating humor and 
XVIII Century primness, with playful abandon. During 
an intermission, President Mallet-Prevost gave a deeply 
poetic address, referring to Mr. Arens’ work, and read a 
telegram from him; the audience standing and voting a reply. 
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Six American Moderns 


School for Social Research, a concert of 
was given on April 16. The six 
moderns were Aaron Copland, Roger Sessions, Theodore 
Chanler, William Grant Still, Avery Claflin and Harold 
Morris, Copland being repeated twice on the program, once 
with a group of piano pieces played by himself (Passacaglia 
and Cat and Mouse), and again by two pieces for violin 
and piano in which he was assisted ‘by Edwin Idler. These 
pieces were entitled Nocturne and Serenade, and the Ser- 
enade must be a Serenade to Broadway for it turned out to 
be an excellent piece of jazz. Whether or not Mr. Copland’s 
music may be called beautiful, it is certainly enormously 
clever and interesting, and exceedingly well made. 

Roger Sessions has a great reputation but very little of 
his music has been heard in these parts. This writer had 
never heard anything of his and anticipated with delight the 
hearing at the concert of his Three Choral Preludes for 
organ arranged for piano four hands. The result was dis- 
appointing, for the Three Choral Preludes turned out to 
be dull and tiresome. The same adjectives may be used 
to describe the Four Pieces from an Unfinished Ballet by 
Avery Claflin, played at the piano by the composer. 

Quite another matter were the two movements from a 
violin sonata in F minor by Theodore Chanler, played by 
Edwin Idler and the composer. They are both of them 
really and genuinely beautiful and indicate that Mr. Chan- 
ler, who looks very young, has a talent of a fine sort. It 
is to be hoped that he is not to be led astray as are so many 
young men of today by the cult of ugliness. William Grant 
Still is another young American composer who has extra- 
ordinary talent as well as a notably fine technic. Three 
songs of his were beautifully sung by Jessie Zachary; they 
entitled Mandy Lou, Winter’s Approach and Breath 
of a Rose. The first two are good, honest negro dialect 
songs written by a negro who gives a refined interpretation 
of his own race. The third, the Breath of a Rose, shows 
the influence of others and gives an impression that is un- 
natural and affected. (Why cannot these young Americans 
be themselves? Is America not good enough for them that 
they must copy from effete Europe?) 

The last number of the program was a trio for piano, 
violin and cello by Harold Morris, excellently played by 
Edwin Idler, Paul Gruppe and the composer. This trio 
is already well known and has made its mark here. It is 
a very well constructed work, rather too full of Mr. Morris’ 
youthful exuberance and a little too long, but attractive. 


APRIL 17 


International Composers’ Guild 


The International Composers’ Guild, founded by Edgar 
Varese in 1921, gave the last concert of its sixth season 
at Aeolian Hall on April 17. The concert was conducted 
by Artur Rodzinski, who had with him a chamber orches- 
tra composed of leading players of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, and the soloists were Joseph Achron, Carlos Salzedo 
and Oscar Ziegler. The program consisted of a concerto 
for violin, piano and thirteen wind instruments, by Alban 
Berg; a concerto for harp and seven wind instruments, 
by Carlos Salzedo, an octuor by Igor Stravinsky; an In- 
tegrales, by Edgar Varese. The Stravinsky ana the Varese 
works have already been commented upon in these columns, 
both of them having been heard in 1925, and need there- 
fore be subjected to no further criticism at this time. 

The concerto by ‘Berg, which was heard for the first 
time in America, made, on this member of the audience 
at least, a very splendid impression. The following pas- 
sage from the program notes will serve to show that be- 
fore any such splendid impression could be made it was 
necessary for the music to break down a very strong and 
vigorous prejudice against the composer's ‘mathematical 
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Kammerkonzert in its entirety 
The mathematical formula of 
The work con- 


method of creation: “The 
is laid out on a large scale. 
three and its multiples serves as its basis. 
sists of three structural divisions; is built up on three 
themes, represented by the musical vowels of three com- 
posers’ names; contains three variations in the development 
section of the first division (Thema con variazione) and a 
tripartite second and third movement, so-called and re- 
quires fifteen players for performance. The Thema and 
each variation of the first division consists of thirty meas- 
ures, totalling 240 measures; the Adagio, of 240 measures ; 
and the Rondo, of 480 measures. Thus, the first and sec- 
ond divisions together total 480 measures, like the Rondo— 
the whole work aggregating 960 measures, all sums being 
divisible by three.” The idea that anyone could make real 
music out of such a program seems almost inconceivable, 
yet Mr. Berg has certainly done it, and his music had a 
wonderful rendition with Joseph Achron and Oscar Ziegler 
in the solo parts and the thirteen players from the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra doing a most extraordinary piece of 
virtuoso playing. In the opinion of this writer Mr. Berg’s 
concerto is one of the most interesting pieces that has been 
given in New York since modern music found its way to 
this city some fifteen years ago. 

Carlos Salzedo is known all over America, and probably 
all over Europe as well, as a musician of amazing technical 
facility and of equally amazing inventive genius. No one 
has ever done more than he has for the development of the 
harp, harp music and harp playing, and the possibilities of 
the instrument. He is also known as a composer of genuine 
talent, though one sometimes feels that his talent, musically 
speaking (were it not so involved in his idea of the neces- 
sity of novelty and his orchestral inventiveness) would de- 
velop more interestingly. In other words it appears to 
this writer that his color inventiveness interferes with his 
line inventiveness and that his melodies would be more at- 
tractive if he were willing to sacrifice a little of his orches- 
tral and harmonic effects. However, that may be, his con- 
certo for harp and small orchestra, which has just recently 
been completed and was heard on this occasion for the 
first time, is a work of major interest, with passages in it 
that are really beautiful. It is always interesting, but the 
interest is not always musical. The interest is at times that 
of painting with tone rather than the orthodox musical in- 
terest of supported melody. This concerto consists of i_ 
movements; the first, a prelude and allegro; the second, 
nocturne; and the third, a group of four antique aenaes. 
The solo harp part was played by the composer with his 
usual virtuosity and force. He was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded as he most fully deserved to be. 


Viola Bates and Edwin Hughes 


At the MacDowell Club on Easter Sunday, a most inter- 
esting musical program was offered by Viola Waterhouse 
Bates, soprano, and Edwin Hughes, pianist, with Helen 
Crafts, accompanist. Mrs. Bates began with Sleep! Why 
Dost Thou Leave Me? (Semele), by Handel; The Banks of 
the Don, by Moussorgsky; Over the Steppe, by Gretchani- 
noff, and At Night, by Rachmaninoff. Then followed her 
best group of all: Morgen, Richard Strauss; Vergebliches 
Standchen, Joh. Brahms; Musette (1700), Périlhon, and 
Chanson de 1l’Alouette, Lalo. Her concluding numbers 
were: The Lass with the Delicate Air, Old English; Flow 
Gently, Sweet Afton, Scotch Ballad; Spirit Flower, Camp- 
bell-Tipton, and Norwegian Love Song, Clough-Leighter. 
All of these the artist sang delightfully, although her lower 
register best brought out the beautiful quality of her voice. 
Mrs. Bates has long been recognized as a concert artist of 
high standing, and it was a pleasure to hear her again. 

Edwin Hughes, needless to say, also aroused the audience’s 
enthusiasm with his superb playing of a varied but most 
enjoyed program. To begin with he offered a Chopin 
group—The Revolutionary Etude, A minor Mazurka, and 
A flat major Polonaise. Mr. Hughes interpreted these ex- 
quisitely. Then came Debussy’s A minor Prelude and his 
own arrangement of the Wiener Blut Waltz by Strauss. 
It was the last that seemed to arouse the greatest enthusiasm 
for it gave one some bit of an inkling of what Mr. Hughes 
is capable of as a composer. 

Miss Crafts was a capable and sympathetic accompanist 
and deserved a share of the honors of the day. 
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Persinger Quartet Announces Tour 


The Persinger String Quartet of Santa Barbara, form- 
erly of the San Francisco Chamber Music Society, which 
enjoyed such a sensational success on its tour of the United 
States and Canada in the season of 1925-26, is making a 
second tour of the East this coming fall during the months 
of October, November and December. Due to the annual 
series of concerts played by the quartet in Santa Barbara, 


PERSINGER STRING QUARTET 


San Francisco Chamber Music 


of Santa Barbara, Cal., formerly of the 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Pasadena, it will not be 
possible to extend the tour beyond the period now contem- 
plated. 

The Persinger String Quartet of Santa Barbara was 
founded in 1916 as an integral part of the San Francisco 
Chamber Music Society and has ever since then been under 
the musical direction of Louis Persinger, who in addition 
to an internationally established reputation as a soloist of 
the first rank, enjoys a world-wide reputation as a chamber 
music director and program builder. The other artists of 
the ensemble are Louis Ford, distinguished American violin- 
ist; Nathan Firestone, violinist, one of the greatest on his 
instrument, and Walter Ferner, violoncellist, who for many 
years has enjoyed an international reputation as a cello 
virtuoso. 

When the Persinger String Quartet first went East in 
1922 to play at the Pittsfield Festival for Mrs. F. S. Cool- 
idge, H. T. Parker said of them in the Boston Transcript: 
“The Californians played the Ravel quartet. They had not 
finished the first division before it was clear that here were 
four masters of all that the music asked. Nothing in it 
baffled their technical aptness, fluency, flexibility. Their 
tone vibrated between the incisiveness Ravel asked for here, 
the sensuous beauty he enjoyed there. They conveyed his 
precision and fineness of line. They shaded his glamourous 
harmonic backgrounds. They answered to his vividness of 
rhythm; his subtleties of accent. At the end of the first 
~ the music room rang with applause. On the 

San Franciscans went with the other divisions of Ravel, at 
every turn deepening or broadening first impressions, touch- 
ing flame, which is the vast difference between vitality and 
inertia. When Ravel bade them play with mystery, the 
sheer loveliness of the illusion banished every other sensa- 
tion. At the end a cheering audience was on its feet, since 
clapping would not suffice it. Not since that September 
afternoon of 1920, when the unheralded Londoners came, 
played and conquered, has the Berkshire Festival known 
such a sensation. And this time, it was Americans from 
the other side of our continent who had wrought it.” 


Enesco Versatile 


George Enesco is a personality who conquers from the 
moment he appears on the stage. He is impressive without 
revealing anything of the theatrical in his manner. He rules 
rather by the power of an inward force, that for want of a 
better word one may term “vital magnetism.” Musically the 
guide and glory of Rumania, Enesco has by his genius pene- 
trated beyond the boundaries of country and race and made 
the entire musical world his domain. A pupil of Marsick 
of the Paris Conservatoire, and of Massenet and Faure in 
composition, and, in addition, a winner of the first prize in 
violin and harmony, Enesco is considered a brilliant ex- 
ponent of the French school. But, as Huneker has rightly 
said, “There is no such thing as schools of art, there are 
only artists,” 

Enesco was introduced to America in 1923 as soloist and 
conductor in a concert given by the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in New York, on which occasion he appeared as conductor, 
presenting two of his own compositions. Other appearances 
with leading American symphony orchestras, besides his con- 
cert tours extending as far as the Pacific Coast, have since 
won for him widespread recognition as virtuoso, composer, 
and conductor. It would be difficult for one to say in which 
role Enesco excels. A passionate sincerity illumines all he 
does, communicating that searching element of truth neces- 
sary to great art. His technic remains subservient to the 
musical mind intent on conveying the message of the com- 
poser. Returning to America from season to season, he 
continues to delight the hearts of all who believe in music 
for art’s sake. 


Liebling Compositions in Demand 

George Liebling’s compositions are in popular demand, 
having appeared on many programs of late. On April 5, 
Rita Sebastian used the composer’s song, Gewitterschwuele, 
at her Steinway Hall recital. On the same day James 
Liebling played two cello pieces, Lucifer’s Dream and 
Tarantelle, at John McCormack’s concert in Carnegie Hall, 
and on April 8 Mr. Liebling played the accompaniments of 
four of his songs, with American texts, when they were 
sung by Gladys St. John and John Uppman at Aeolian Hall. 


New Blanchet Compositions 
The Musica Courier is in receipt of a considerable num- 
ber of compositions by E. R. Blanchet, published by Foetisch 
Freres of Lausanne, Ad. Henn, of Geneva, and Th. Wall- 
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bach, of Paris and Leipsic. Mr. Blanchet’s work is already 
well known in America and has achieved some popularity 
here. He is an original modernist with a style of his own, 
and especially has a very effective mode of writing for the 
piano. Owing to want of space, it appears impossible at 
this time to give an adequate review of these pieces so 
merely a list of them is printed here: Two Barcarolles 
(op. 24), Three Serenades (op. 25), Three Preludes (op. 
26), Scherzo (op. 40), Polonaise 
(op. 9), Ten Novelty Etudes for 
Piano, and Gustave Doret’s 
Funeral March adapted for the 
piano by Blanchet. 


Sylvia Lent Plays in 
Philadelphia 


Returning to Philadelphia for 
the third time this season, Sylvia 
Lent exercised her wonted charm 
before a critical musical audience 
at the Penn Athletic Club. The 
Philadelphia Record found her 
“slim and dainty, utterly composed. 
Hers is an attraction not possessed 
by everyone. Her playing has all 
the finish of a veteran and she 
possesses a brilliant technic and 
the inner expression so important 
in an artist. 

“Sylvia Lent, one of the finest 
of the younger American talent,” 
writes the reviewer of the Public 
Ledger, 
facile technic, as well as musician- 
ship scarcely to be expected in one 
of her youth. Her octave passages 
were especially accurate as to intonation, and her staccato 
bowing unusually fine. She was obliged to respond with 
encore numbers after each appearance, and upon the last 
one with no fewer than three.’ 


Society. 


Beruimen Pupils Play 

Ernesto Bertmen, pianist and teacher, recently presented 
six of his artist-pupils in a class recital at the La Forge- 
3erumen Studios in New York. Norma Krueger opened the 
program with a splendid rendition of the F minor varia- 
tions by Haydn. Alpha Kinzie played the B flat minor 
sonata by Chopin and a group of modern compositions, dis- 
playing brilliant technic. Phoebe Hall gave evidence of 
excellent musicianship in a group of Chopin, and Myrtle 
Alcorn displayed fine artistry in two charming numbers by 
Dvorsky, Wanda Alexander was heard in the Beethoven 
Moonlight sonata and a group by Cyril Scott, and demon- 
strated that she has made great progress since her last ap- 
pearance at the studios. Emilie Goetze played numbers 
by Arnold, Pick-Mangiagalli, Ireland and Schultz-Evler, and, 
as on former occasions, won the admiration of her audience. 


Toronto, Can. 


The National Chorus, under the leadership of Dr. Albert 
Ham, gave its annual concert in Massey Hall, assisted by 
Jeanne Gordon, Canadian contralto, and the Treble 
of St. James Choir who sang three very beautiful numbers 

—a Bach Carol, Arne’s The Lass With a Delicate Air, and 
Waits, by Jerenny Savile. The choir sang as if inspired 
and its rendering of Death on the Hills, by Elgar, was a 
wonderful bit of emotional singing. Toronto musicians 
have learned to look forward to the annual concert of the 
National Chorus, and, as in former years, all were delight- 
fully satisfied. 

Evlyn Howard-Jones, English pianist, who made such a 
notable impression here last year, gave a recital at Mar- 
garet Eaton Hall before a small but appreciative audience. 


30ys 


“showed a beautiful tone, 


Howard-Jones is indeed one of our most scholarly pianists. 
Every phrase and sentence is done with the utmost pe rfec- 
tion. He is one of the finest Brahms players ever heard here. 
His playing of the Brahms Waltz was a rare treat. 

Jean Wood, pianist, has concluded a series of recitals in 
the Maritime Provinces, p aying with much 
Halifax, St. John, Sackville, Wolfville and other important 
maritime g 
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Master Institute Pupils in Fine Program 


Students of the Master Institute of Arts, New 
York, recently presented a long interesting 
content before an appreciative audience. Those participat- 
ing were Lillian Lehman, Anna Shafer, Leona Kleban, 
Catherine Cohen, Gareth Anderson, Bertha Fein, Tessie 
Nydof, Pearl Rosenblum, Shirley Reismann, Julius Manney, 
Minnie Hafter, Rose Saffin, Nathan Traumann, Eva Spector, 
Harold Trauman, Irving Laura and Jeanette Binder. 

The students are pupils of Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Licht- 
mann, Max Drittler, Esther J. Lichtmann and Ethel Prince 
Thompson, of the piano faculty; Herman Rosen, of the 
violin faculty; and Percy Such, of the cello and ensemble 
faculty. Following the recital the audience visited the 
collection of the Roerich Museum and also the exhibition of 
drawings of Old Masters in Corona Mundi, International 
Art Center. 
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BERLIN CELEBRATES BEETHOVEN 


Special Memorial Session of the 
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In one respect, however, the 
instruction has done something laudable, by founding a 
permanent Beethoven state prize, amounting to ten thousand 
marks, to be awarded March 26, to a prominent younger 
or older German musician. The prize this year has been 
divided into two equal parts, which have been awarded to 
young Kurt Thomas of Leipsic, the extraordinarily 
ful composer of choral music, and to Gerhard von Keussler, 
the composer of very thoughtful and high-minded, but 
somewhat verbose and ineffective oratorios 

As regards artists, the worthiest Beethoven cek 
without any doubt been Artur Schnabel’s admirable render- 
ing of the thirty-two sonatas in eight recitals, which have 
been recorded in preceding Be rlin letters. The Havemann 
Quartet also gave a cycle of six concerts, covering all the 
string qua s. The Havemann Quartet is counted among 
the best its kind in Germany, and has, of 
course, gl at these Beethoven concerts 
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oration, analyzing Beethoven's personality and art, 
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Academy—Bruno Walter as Orator—Two Fidelios 


MUSICAL COURIER 
IN MULTIPLE WAYS 


Much Modern Music, Too 
ter as a lecturer was new to the public. Though his words 
had weight, content and interest, yet he was more in his 
element when he turned to conducting Beethoven's music, the 
Coriolanus overture and the Eroica symphony, presenting 
both works with concentrated power. 

Still finer was Walter’s rendering of Fidelio, certainly one 
of the most memorable opera performances | ever heard. 
Helene Wildbrunn is today unsurpassed, perhaps unequalled, 
as Leonore; Aagard Oestvig is a Florestan worthy of her. 
Paul Bender, Wilhelm Rode, Alexander Kipnis and Lotte 
Schone were the other prominent participants of this splen- 
did performance, in the highest degree remarkable also by 
the discipline of ensemble work, by the impeccable per form- 


ances of chorus and orchestra. 


FIDELIO, Two Missae. 

Of course, the State Opera also honored Beethoven in 
copious ways. Kleiber presented all the nine symphonies 
during the winter, culminating in a grandiose rendering of 
the ninth. Kleiber’s Fidelio performance, with Frieda 
Leider, Fritz Soot and Leo Schiitzendorf in the principal 
parts was also of the highest artistic type. 


The Missa 


ANOTHER AND 


Solemnis was given twice in these days, by 
the most prominent Berlin choral organizations, namely the 
Hochschule Choir, conducted by Prof. Siegfried Ochs, who 
seems rejuvenated in his art and even more masterly than 
and the Singakademie, under Prof. Georg 
Schumann. Add to these performances numerous high class 
Beethoven concerts of artists like Emil Bohnke, Edwin 
Fischer, not to mention the mass of well meant efforts of 
smaller people, and you will have a notion of how Berlin 
celebrated Beethoven. H. LetcHTENTRITT. 
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BEETHOVEN AND ENGLAND 
(Continued from page 7) 
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benefit. Malzel induced Beethoven to perpetrate that pre- 
lecessor of Tschaikovsky’s “1812,” the Battle of Vittoria, 
calculated to appeal to the English in their flush of victory. 
But Beethoven did the job too well; he had planned it for 
Malzel’s Panharmonicon, but now he orchestrated it and 
performed it in Vienna with such success that the visit to 
England became unnecessary. 

Malzel, interpreting this as treachery, tried to repay Bee- 
thoven in kind by purloining the orchestral parts and recon- 
structing them tor the orchestrion and England; and the 
sequel to this contretemps lasted some seven years. Mean- 
time Beethoven had had another “windfall” in the shape of 
the Vienna Congress of 1814, for which he wrote Der glor- 
reiche Augenblick and other occasional pieces, and which 
procured him that neat little nest egg of 8000 florins which 
he hoarded for his nephew to the end. 

Business offers from England followed automatically and 
n 1815 the Philharmonic Society, then conducted by Sir 
George Smart, purchased the overtures to King Stephen, The 
Ruins of Athens and in C major.* 

So the visit to England did not materialize. It is doubt 
ful, however, if he ever would have gone, even if it had been 
necessary to procure him the recognition which he got with- 
out stirring from Vienna. Other travel plans—to Italy, to 
Sicily—and a triumphal tour through Europe were made and 
came to naught through Beethoven's own irresolution, prob- 
ably aggravated by the difficulties attaching to his deafness. 
After his youthful tour to Berlin and Prague (when he 
was nineteen) he never left the vicinity of Vienna except 
for Teplitz, Karlsbad and Franzensbad, when he had to 
take the “cures.” 

But there ee probably no country that appreciated him 
better, and where his works, despite the carpings of certain 
aesthetes, have triumphed more completely, with 
the possible exception of Germany. England has had its 
modernist and nationalist agitations, its back-to-Mozart, 
back-to-Bach, back-to-the-Elizabethans movements. It is 
still immersed in the national and sentimental predilections 
for Handel, or The Messiah at least. Yet today, one hun- 
dred years after the master’s death, we see the amazing 
spectacle of London's largest concert hall filled—sold out 
for a concert of Beethoven's posthumous quartets. A few 
years Prof. Alexander Mackenzie testifies, these 
very quartets were still deemed “not only incoherent, but 
very mad.” Today they are listened to not only with rapt 
attention, but with attentive rapture. 

Voices are still heard here and there, 
us of Beethoven’s “weaker” works, as 
ever born had been blessed—or cursed—with uninterrupted 
inspiration throughout his life. These carpers are hardly 
worthy of notice; but when their dicta are, by the careless, 
spread to include such master works as the Ninth Sym 
phony, the immortal thirty-two, or the seventeen string 
quartets, it is protest. No age had need of 
Beethoven's transcendental message, his soul-expanding 
dithyrambs like our own. If there are those whom this 
messages does not reach, let them not suppose that they are 
beyond it; but realize that they have not yet reached it 
Beethoven is only just becoming truly our own 

*The manuscript copies, bearing 
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Clara Clemens, daughter of 
Ossip Gabrilowitch, opened a series of 
new version of her father’s ince llections of Joan of Arc, 
at the Edyth Totten Theater on the afternoon of April i4. 
Mme. Clemens appeared last season in an arrangement of 
this same work in two acts and ten scenes; this time the 
arrangement, also by Donal Hamilton Haines, makes use 
of three and eight scenes. These are selected from 
the salient points in the life of the heroine, beginning with 
the childhood of Joan and ending with her leaving her 
cell for martyrdom. The scenes are interspersed with 
readings by a chronicler on the side who relates what inter- 
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venes between the scenes and also what one is about to see. 
The events in the life of the girl martyr are so well known 
and so distinctly stand out in bold relief that chronicling 
seems superfluous, nevertheless, the reader aided materially. 
The feature of the performance was the genuine reverence 
and sincerity of Madame Clemens. It was so marked that 
it was actually disarming. The last two scenes were superb. 
She was able at several points during the portrayal to con- 
vey many of the qualities which one naturally associates 
with Joan. She further accentuated the simplicity of the 
character in her manner and vocal projection and also main- 
tained a rigid background of scenery and constuming. The 
protagonist opened the play with a charming song, L’Arbre 
Fee de Bourlemont, to the accompaniment of harp. In 
this her voice was sweet and tuneful and gave the keynote 
of youth which pervaded the entire work. Mme. Clemens 
has gathered about her a galaxy of artists, Theodore 
Hecht doing excellent work as Joan’s friend, Louis de Conte. 


Herman Devries Pupil Wins Press Praise 


Pupils of that eminent vocal authority and critic, Herman 
Devries, are constantly making names for themselves in 
opera, concert and recital. The most recent successful artist- 
pupil is Elizabeth Conner, a young soprano of nineteen, who 
made her Chicago debut on March 31. The critics paid her 
the following compliments: “Elizabeth Conner is also a 
singer who has learned much about the value of diction. 
In Italian, French and even in the more difficult problems 
of German, she seemed well groomed. Her voice is fresh 
and attractive, often achieving a quality of rare sympathy” 
(Chicago Herald and Examiner); “Miss Conner sang the 
French songs with fine appreciation for their meaning, and 
a breath control which enabled her to carry the phrases 
with certainty. Massenet’s Si les fleurs was sung with par- 
ticular sympathy. It was sustained as the composer intended, 
and had the Gallic quality” (Chicago Evening Post) ; “Miss 
Conner, to my mind, is a singer born. Young as she is, 
she understands tricks of phrasing and shading, tone linkings, 
the art of pianissimo singing, and the necessity of facial as 
well as vocal delineation of poetic and musical mood. Her 
first group contained songs in Italian, French and German, 
by Gluck, Massenet, Gounod and Schumann. In all of these 
the diction was clear, the tone tender, sweet, delicately 
modulated, and she showed breath control in the long lines 
of the Gluck quite unusual in a debutante” (Chicago Eve- 
ning American); “Miss Conner disclosed a soprano voice 
of highly individual and equally pleasant quality. Her sing- 
ing has the quality of an artist's, for her ideas are not 
humdrum, and she is sufficiently interested in them to wish 
to make them mean to her audience as much as they seem 
to mean to herself. Her musical sophistication somewhat 
outdistances her actual accomplishment ; development of the 
smoothness of which her excellent voice is capable and a 
repression of style will surely bring her performance into 
ultime ate harmony with her interesting sense of music’s living 
interest” (Chicago Journal). 


Rabinovitch in North Carolina 


Resting between season activities, Clara Rabinovitch, pian- 
t, is now at Pinehurst, N. C. Next season, among other 
engagements already announced, ‘the artist will give two 
New York recitals at Town Hall. 
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Jencie Callaway-John Will Resume Work Next 
Season 

Jencie Callaway-John, American soprano, is back in New 
York planning her return to musical activities next fall. 
She has been in Italy for three years, during which time 
she made her debut in opera and built up the following 
valuable repertory: Boheme, Tosca, Madame Butterfly, Aida, 
Traviata, Masked Ball, Pagliacci, Andre Chenier, Micaela 
in Carmen, Faust, Manon, Thais and Trovatore. 

Mme. John achieved a gratifying success when she made 
her debut at Lake Como in Madame Butterfly, going on 
without either stage or orchestral rehearsal. She was so 
well received by the public that immediately following the 
opera she was engaged to sing the same opera the next 
day, quite a feat indeed but she came through with flying 
colors. She was next offered a tour with the same com- 
pany to appear in other roles in her repertory. 

Mme. John brought back some beautiful costumes, and 
with her experience and general artistic equipment is now 
ready to commence work in this country. Her plans will 
be announced shortly. For the present, Mme. John intends 
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as Cho-Cho-San in Madame Butterfly, in which she made 
her debut in Italy last season. 


to devote most of her time to opera, concert work being 
second choice. She gave a number of New York recitals 
before going abroad, receiving favorable comments from the 
press. 


American Works to Be Presented at Rochester 


On April 29, the Eastman of School of Music will present 
the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra, Howard Hanson 
conducting, in a program of American compositions for 
symphony orchestra; the place is the Eastman Theater and 
time 10 A. M. This is an annual event in the Eastman 
School’s project in behalf of American composers. Dr. 
Hanson, sponsor for this enterprise, confined the public 
performance of American works to those for symphony 
orchestra for the first two years; this year he broadened 
his plan to include American compositions in various forms. 
There have been given in Kilbourn Hall of the Eastman 
School performances of an American opera, two American 
ballets, a program of chamber music works and a program 
of choral works. 

The orchestra concert in the Eastman Theater is the annual 
climax in this seasonal series of concerts to make public 
unpublished American compositions. To it the Eastman 
School invites as guests the composers whose works are played 
and a group of prominent critics. A number of New York 
critics have already signified their intention to go to Rochester 
for the concert on April 29 and it is quite possible that Boston 
and several other cities may be represented by newspaper 
critics at the concert. 

The program selected for this season’s symphony concert 
will include as a major number a symphony by Bernard 
Rogers. Mr. Rogers was represented on the first of the 
Eastman School’s American Composers’ program by a 
Soliloquy for flute and strings, which the Eastman School 
later published and which has found a place on a number of 
the programs played by the prominent o1chestras of the 
country. Mr. Rogers gives his symphony the subtitle, 
Adonais. Another number of the program will be a sym- 
phonic Poem by Evelyn Berckman, The. Return of Song 
after Lord Dunsany’s poem of the same title. Miss Berck- 
man is a resident of New York City and a pupil of Lazar 
Saminsky. A third program number is a Suite of Orches- 
tral Sketches by Bernard Kaun, a son of the widely known 
German composer and conductor. These sketches have no 
continuous program story and are rather a series of pieces 
of varied motives and moods. Mr. Kaun is now a member 
of the faculty of the Eastman School. A theme and varia- 
tions by Herbert Inch and two songs for soprano with Or- 
chestra by Ernst Bacon complete the program. This pro- 
gram will not be played through twice at the coming con- 
cert: that experiment was tried at the concert of last 
season, but is now abandoned in the interest of presenting 
a program of greater content and variety. 


Bruno Walter to Conduct at Bowl 


From Hollywood Bowl comes the announcement that 
among the great conductors who are to have charge of the 
music there this summer is Bruno Walter, who is coming 
to America for that purpose only. It will be recalled that 
during the past two seasons Mr. Walter was one of the 
guest conductors of the New York Symphony Orchestra. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
It speaks well for the music of the Bowl that so eminent a 
man is to be associated with others in its musical direction. 


The Marmeins Have Busy Season 
The Marmein Sisters have been enjoying one of the 
busiest seasons of their career. This is their third season 
in concert work and yet they have built up a reputation 
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through the originality and high standard of their dancing 
and general productions that has made them one of the 
few novelties that really count on a concert program. 
They are under the management of R. E. Johnston, who 
has taken a great interest in them, and they have filled many 
important dates, among which was a re-engagement with the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. 

In between their concerts, the Marmeins have been teach- 
ing a large class in their studios, and will present their 
elementary pupils in a recital on April 24. On May 6 the 
Marmein Sisters will sail for Europe for a rest and to 
gather new ideas for their programs next season. 

Commenting upon their appearance with the New York 
Symphony, the critic of the New York Sun said: “These 
three Marmeins have now become an established institu- 
tion in the field of dancers and their annual work here is 
always found to be well wrought in design, picturesque of 
costume and, in general, thoroughly reliable and entertain- 
ing. More than this, they do not stand still, but are able 
to show from year to year an artistic growth of conception 
of their subjects. Their most striking piece of ensemble 
dancing on Saturday was entitled Machinery, with music 
by the English Holst. The choreography was suggested by 
a visit to the Ford automobile plant in Detroit. The music 
was remarkable for its invention and power. Herbert Pey- 
ser’s descriptive note on the number was as interesting in 
word effect as was the ensemble of music and dancing. The 
huge forges stamping the crude iron into fantastic 
shapes, the gigantic steel hands clutching and depositing 
articles with automatic intelligence, huge cranes waltzing ma- 
jestically fifty feet in air, hammers pounding a harsh counter- 
point to mighty piston rods moving ceaselessly up and down, 
and steel colored men, mechanically feeding these grotesque 
giants—all blended into one majestic rhythm, that seemed 
a dionysiac in worship of the god of power. At the close 
of the Machinery number there was prolonged applause 
from the large audience, shared by dancers and conductor, 
and which threatened to hold up the continuance of the pro- 
gram.” 


From Far Away China 

From far away China come two compositions, op. 7 and 
op. 10, by Harry Ore, published by Stainer & Bell, Ltd., 
of London, and P. Neldner of Riga. Harry Ore, although 
his name sounds English, would seem to be Lettish, judging 
from the fact that the title of the first of these compositions 
is Second Rhapsody on Lettish National Airs and by the 
further fact that his op. 10, Variations and Fugue on a theme 
by Beethoven for two pianos, is published at Riga, which 
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is Lettish. 30th of these works are well constructed and 
interesting, but one cannot but wonder why a man who has 
the unparalleled opportunity for atmosphere which must 
be offered by a visit to China, should write variations on a 
theme by Beethoven and on Lettish national songs! 
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April 21—Oratorio Society of New York, afternoon and evening, 
Carnegie Hall; Rose Ferris, song, evening, Steinway Hall. 

April 22—-Lucille Chalfont and Curtiss Grove, song, morning, Com 
modore Hotel; Jean Sorocca. song. evening, Town Hall. 

April 23—Choral Clubs of Rutgers University and New Jersey Col 
lege for Women, evening, Town Hall. 

April 24—Dusolina Giannini, song, afternoon, Carnegie Hall; Anna 
Duncan, dance, evening, Guild Theater; Associated Music Teach 
ers League, evening, Carnegie Hall; Edna Thomas, song, evening, 
Lyric Theater. 

April 25—Alfredo San Malo, violin, evening, Carnegie Hall; American 
Orchestra, Society, afternoon, Aeolian Hall; Elkins-Payne Singers, 
evening, Town Hall. 

April 26—Newtown High School Orchestra, evening, Aeolian Hall. 

April 27—Lillian Flosbach, song, evening, Chickering Hal 

April 28—University Glee Club, evening, Carnegie Hall; 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, afternoon, Aeolian 
Haarlem Philharmonic, morning, Waldorf-Astoria. 

April 29—Beethoven Symphony Orchestra, evening, Carnegie Hall. 

April 30—Josef Lhevinne and Musical Art Quartet, evening, Carnegie 
Hall; New York University Glee Club, evening, Town Hall. 
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Theodore Ritch, young Russian tenor, distinguished him- 
self on tour with the Chicago Civic Opera Company, singing 
Resurrection eleven times opposite Mary Garden. The 
Washington (D. C.) Post stated: “Theodore Ritch, who 
took the character of Prince Dimitry opposite Mary Garden 
in Resurrection, acquitted himself well. In the prison scene 
he rose to the heights of real acting.” The Baltimore 
American said: “Mr. Ritch is gifted with a rich, powerful 
voice of pleasing quality. He reached the climax of his 
performance in the aria of the third act.” The Dallas 
(Tex.) Morning News commented: “Assisting Miss Garden 
was Theodore Ritch, the handsomest opera tenor within 
memory, as the Dimitry. He has a manly voice, good style, 
and sufficient physical grace.’ The Houston Chronicle 
stated: “Theodore Ritch... has a beautiful voice and 
brings to his role youthful enthusiasm and romance in 
marked degree. In the first act he threatened to ‘steal the 
show’ from the diva. The duets between Mary Garden and 
Mr. Ritch, including the exquisite love scene in the first act, 
and in the third, were the high spots of the opera.” 


De Segurola in California 

Andres De Segurola, the former operatic baritone and 

impresario, and who was leading man in Gloria Swanson’s 

recent film, The Love of Sunya, now is in California, where 

he will act in Douglas Fairbanks’ new picture, and later 

do another screen play with Miss Swanson. Eastertide 
found De Segurola a gue 
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NORTH CENTRAL MUSIC 


SUPERVISORS’ CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 5) 
cation, but education has a lot to do with politics ;” Art and 
Education are the two aristocracies of human endeavor.” 
WITHERSPOON TOASTMASTER 

At the formal banquet in the evening, in the ballroom of 
the Hotel Abraham Lincoln, Mr. Witherspoon presided as 
toastmaster and was the principal spenloer of the evening. 
Again he made a splendid impression with his salient re- 
marks on Ethics in the Musical Profession. The eminent 
voice instructor and coach stressed the value of the adoption 
of a code of ethics among the music instructors of this 
country which would bring about the coéperation needed to 
sidestep the dangers of jealousy, or irresponsible criticism 
of other instructors’ work and unwillingness to give credit 
for previous instruction when a pupil is being advanced. 
Continuing further on the subject, Mr. Witherspoon said: 
“The aim of meetings of this kind is to see if vital knowl- 
edge can be acceptable. There is only one right way to do a 
thing. As an illustration, every singer sings with his own 
voice, but there is but one true technic. I think the music 
supervisors should do what the lawyers and doctors have 
done: get together and talk out their problems and arrive 
at a code of ethics, accept certain definite truths upon which 
to this get from the terrible question of 
credits.” 

Greetings from the National Music Supervisors’ 
were brought to the Springfield meeting by 
George Oscar Bowen and extended at the banquet ; 
from the Federated Music Clubs of Illinois, which 
through Mrs. Edmund Joseph Tyler, president. The Chi- 
cago Woodwind Ensemble, under the direction of Alfred 
Barthel, rendered a fine program to close the evening. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted to demonstrations by 
the grade schools in the correlation of music, music appre- 
ciation, geography and reading; phrase sensing; sight sing- 
development of the regular lesson, ap- 
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ing and ear training ; 
preciation of and ag ~-cmrneg of composition and nationality 
through song. The Harvey B. Gaul Chorus of five-hundred 
sixth grade children gave a stirring rendition of the choral 
rhapsody, Spring Rapture, under the direction of Miss Chat- 
burn 
There 
Conath y, 
in 1927 
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talks on Thursday morning by Osbourne Mc- 
Public School Music—A Study of its Status 
by E. H. Wilcox on the lowa State Music 

The musical end of the morning’s session 
was furnished by the Springfield High School Band, under 
the direction of Ruth Soulman, and by the High School 
Band of Springfield, under the leadership of G. W. Patrick. 
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ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The resulted as 
follows 
vice-president, 
vice-president, 


election of officers on Thursday morning 
President, Ada Bicking of Lansing, Mich.; first 
Herman F. Smith, Milwaukee, Wis.; second 
William W Norton (reélected), Flint 
Fannie Amidon, Valley City, N. D.; treas- 
urer, Frank E. Percival (reélected), Stevens Point, Wis.; 
auditor, J. M. Thompson, Joliet, Ill. Representatives of the 
conterence convention 1s Alice Inskeep, of Cedar Rapids, la 


Mich. ; secretary, 


Sectional meetings took up the greater part of Thursday 
afternoon. During the Junior High School Section at the 
Hotel Leland, the Junior High Chorus gave demon- 
stration and there were round table discussios—The 
Value of Special Musical Groups, Operettas and Cantatas, 
A ppreciation—Aims and Attainments and Problems Peculiar 
to Music Instruction. The instrumental section at the high 
school auditorium included a program by the orchestra of 
the Bloomington, IIL, High School; a paper on The Growth 
of the Schodl Band Contest, by C. M. Tremaine, director of 
the National Bureau for Advancement of Music, and 
demonstrations of sectional rehearsal by Wiiliam W. Norton, 
and of the use of the phonograph in teaching interpretation, 
Arthur H. J. Searle Che piano class instruction section 

forth in the Hotel Abraham Lincoln ball room. There 

a demonstration of piano class work by children of the 

11] under the direction of Louise 
h addeus P. Giddings talked on Devices for Keep- 
During Piano Class Lessons, and _— was a 
Methods Available for Class Teac hing, pre- 
authors and teachers of these published methods: 

Melody Way, Naomi Evans, teacher: Curtis 
Helen Curtis, author; Oxford Piano Course, Mrs. 
Haake, of the editors; Music Students’ Piano Course, 
a teacher; Kinscella Books, Olga Brigge, a teacher: Gid- 
dings Method, Mr. Giddings, author, and Progressive Series 
of Piano Lessons, Mrs. Evans, teacher 

The Y. W. C. A. Auditorium harbored the 
section, which included talks on the 
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Courses in Teacher Training Schools, the Content of Har- 
mony Courses in Teacher Training Schools; Minimum Re- 
quirement in the Music Curricula of Two-Year Teacher 
Training Schools, and the Need of a Two Year Course with 
a Major in Music for Training Music Teachers for Small 
Towns and Rural Schools. 

In honor of the convention delegates, a concert was given 
on Thursdav evening by the Springfield Civic Orchestra, 
Wallace Grieves, conductor, at the Arsenal. A program of 
Beethoven, Dvorak and Grieg numbers greatly pleased the 
listeners. The soloist, young Samuel Thaviu, violinist, stu- 
dent of Leon Sametini at the Chicago Musical College, gave 
a-remarkable interpretation of the Vieuxtemps D minor 
concerto, scoring so heavily with his listeners as to necessi- 
tate the adding of several encores. Thaviu is a gifted 
youngster and should go far in his art. 

Friday was music day, for in “the morning a program was 
given by the Boys’ Glee Club of the Springfield High School, 
under the direction of Herbert Bickel, director; by the 
Girls’ Glee Club of Jacksonville, Ill, High School, under 
Lena Hopper, and the high-light came in the afternoon in 
the concert by the North Central Chorus and Symphonic 
Band. 

Addresses on Friday morning were by Dr. Daniel Prothe- 
roe, on The National Eisteddfod of Wales, and by Dr. 
Lynn B. Dana, on Music and Morals. 

CoNVENTION SIDELIGHTS 

The social activities included a reception and dance at 
the Elks’ Club Auditorium tendered by the Springfield 
Chamber of Commerce and the Springfield Women’s Club; 
and an auto tour to Lincoln's home and tomb. 

The beautiful new Hotel Abraham Lincoln, so well man- 
aged by the genial C. W. Davis, was the headquarters for 
the conference. 

What the North Central Music Supervisors’ Conference is 
sadly in need of is a good publicity man—one with no other 
duties than to look after the publicity end, which is one 
“big job.” William W. Norton acted in that capacity this 
year, but as he is second vice-president and chairman of 
several committees, it was impossible for him to give as 
much attention to that end as is necessary. 

Nelle Browne Duff, the clever feature writer of the III- 
inois State Journal, made many friends through her kind- 
ness to the visitors and her endeavor to make their stay as 
pleasant as possible. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Oscar Seagle Pupils Receive Favor 


One of the most pleasant and lucra- 
tive means of earning a living out of 
music is being provided now by the 
radio. Among the many newcomers 
this season are the National Cavaliers, 
a male quartet, all pupils of Oscar 
Seagle, and one of them, the baritone, 
being his son, Jean (named for Jean 
de Reszke, but popularly Americanized 
to John). These boys, for they are 
stili boys, formed a quartet last sum- 
Lake, where all were studying. They 
were fortunate enough to please the powers that be in 
radioland, and have been heard regularly over station 
WEAF this winter. 

The tenor, Leo O’ Rourke, is as Irish as his name sounds, 
and has the lovely Irish heart-wringing quality of voice 
that has won for him a host of admirers. He is an excel- 
lent musician, and won a Schumann-Heink scholarship sev- 
eral years ago at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music in 
both piano and voice. 

Darrel Woodyard, the bass, is from Oklahoma, 
of school, and was also the winner of a scholarship. Robert 
Stevens, second tenor, is_a Chattanooga boy, and John 
Seagle, who was born in Paris and has spent most of his 
life in France, is the baritone. The critics have been very 
kind to these young men and find the ensemble most un- 
usual. They also praise their programs, which are varied, 
including classics, ballads, spirituals and popular songs. 
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Proschowsky Pupil Pleases 

Marion Stuart, who has been studying with Frantz Pros- 
chowsky for some time, appeared in a musicale at the Morn- 
ingside Club. Miss Stuart has a soprano voice 
of clear flowing quality which she uses with ease and ex- 
cellent schooling. Miss Stuart’s program was made up of 
selections by Szulc, Dupont, Marx, Schubert, Donaudy, 
Smith, Lane, Munro and Brown. The singer pleased an ad- 
miring and friendly audience by her delightful singing of 
the scheduled songs and also by her simplicity and grace of 
manner. She added several negro songs as a reply to a 
demand for encores, which were rendered in delightful 
manner. 
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San Francisco Honors Beethoven 


San Francisco, Cal.—Under the joint auspices of the 
City of San Francisco, Mayor James Rolph, Jr., and the 
Board of Supervisors of which Franck R. Havenner is the 
chairman of the Auditorium Committee, and the Musical 
Association of San Francisco, a gala performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth or Choral Symphony was given in the Ex- 
position Auditorium, April 2. This was San Francisco's 
official observance of the Beethoven Centenary, commemor- 
ating the 100th anniversary of Beethoven's death, which is 
being celebrated throughout the musical world. The San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, Alfred Hertz, conducting ; 
the Municipal Chorus of 400 voices; four noted soloists 
(Harriet Van Emden, soprano; Bernice Brand, contralto; 
Lambert Murphy, tenor, and Herbert Gould, bass) united in 
giving a presentation of this masterpiece that was about as 
dazzlingly beautiful as can possibly be imagined. It at- 
tracted about 8,000 music lovers and was without question 
the biggest indoor orchestral event ever staged in this city. 

3efore the symphony the audience listened with rapture 
to the glorious strains of the Leonore Overture, No 3. At 
the conclusion of this number Mayor James Rolph and Red- 
fern Mason, music critic of the San Francisco Examiner, 
took possession of the center of the stage and addressed 
the audience. Both men spoke of Beethoven as a man and 
as a genius, bringing out the salient points of his life 
They also took advantage of this opportunity, to pay the 
most glowing tributes to Alfred Hertz, who is now cele- 
brating his twenty-fifth anniversary of continuous con- 
ducting in America, thirteen years having been spent at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, and the past 
twelve at the head of our San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra. Both the Mayor and Mr. Mason reminded San Fran- 
ciscans of all Mr. Hertz has achieved toward the education- 
al and cultural development of our city. They expressed 
their hopes that Alfred Hertz may live among us for the 
next twenty-five years, guiding our artistic destinies and 
spreading his noble influence among all who come in con- 
tact with him. These expressions met with tremendous ap- 
plause. It was quite apparent .that the musical public of 
this city holds Mr. Hertz in its highest esteem. It was also 
evident that Mr. Hertz was deeply moved by these mani- 
festations of love and it was some minutes before he re- 
gained his composure to begin the symphony. 


The array which faced Mr. Hertz and which he com- 
manded with every evidence of complete mastery, attain- 
ing results of tone color, musical expression and grand 
climax, was colossal. His reading was classic. The or- 
chestra was in brilliant form, playing admirably from the 
technical point of view and with real appreciation of the 
right spirit. 

Thanks again to Hans Leschke, Municipal Chorus Direc- 
tor, San Francisco can now boast of a magnificent chorus. 
It proved a well balanced ensemble of excellent material, 
‘ing with pure tone, splendid freedom of rhythm, clear 
diction, musical feeling and an attack and release far above 
the average. The visiting soloists were most competent, 
each displaying an abundance of lyric artistry. In the final 
quartet the blending of the voices was particularly lovely, 
Miss Van Emden’s work shining out attractively. Music 
lovers and hardened concert goers remained to join in the 
applause. As is his custom when rewarded with so sincere 
and spontaneous an ovation, Mr. Hertz insisted upon the 
soloists, Dr. Leschke, the musicians and the chorus rising 
and sharing the honors. C.. A 


sm 


Orchestra Score of Henchman to Be Published 


J. Fischer & Brother, the fortunate publishers of the 
vocal score of Deems Taylor's successful opera, The King’s 
Henchman, have sold out the first edition and a second edi- 
tion has been printed. The publishers have so much faith 
in the permanent success of this opera that they are now 
a the full orchestra score. This will, it is believed, 
be the first time in history that the orchestra score of an 
opera by an America composer has been reprinted. 

University School of Music Summer Session 
conducted by the University 
from 


A summer session will be 
School of Music, Ann Arbor, Mich., for six weeks, 
June 27 to August 6. The work in the summer school is 
organized on the “Semester hour” basis and credit is granted 
towards requirements for a and so forth. 


Backus-Behr Artists in Brahms Quartet 

The two contraltos of the Brahms Quartet—N 
and Elinor Markey—study with Ella Backus-Behr. The 
Quartet appeared in concert at Town Hall, New York, on 
March 9 and was well received by an appreciative audience. 
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AVITA BILE satin 


Will conduct a SUMMER MASTER CLASS from June 20th to August 13th. 


All applications directed to 1425 Broadway, New York. 
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Recitals booked to January first: 
Church recitals; four Town Hall 
Political Education); three radio recitals for WJZ and 
WABC; Estey recordings; three recitals in Philadelphia; 
Jamestown, Troy, Endicott, Huntington, New York; two 
recitals in Nashua, New Hampshire; two recitals in 
Fitchburg, Massachusetts; Jacksonville and St. Peters- 
burg, Florida; Pottstown, Reading (two recitals), Per- 
kasie, East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania; Weehawken, New 


New York City, six 
recitals (League for 





Jersey (two recitals). ——— 
West End Avenue, New York City 
Tel. Academy 3074 
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GALA CONCERT TO RAISE 
FUND FOR MUSIC TEACHERS 


Moritz Rosenthal to Play—Also Germaine Schnitzer 

The music teachers of New York, awakening anew to the 
realization that their profession has been retarded in its 
progress because of lack of unity in thought and action 
among members of their profession, recently started an 
organization which within a short time has succeeded in 
drawing into its ranks several hundred musicians. The 
Associated Music Teachers’ League is the name. 

While there are small societies, each made up of those 
specializing i in one particular branch of music, such as sing- 
ing teachers, violin teachers, Organ Guild, etc., this organ- 
ization aims to be the parent body of all the smaller affilia- 
tions without disturbing their existence or individuality. 
Hence, the name, Associated Music Teachers League. 

Its aims are not only the standardization of music teach- 
ing, but also general uplift and higher artistic standards in 
the profession. The economic condition of the teacher of 
music as compared with other professions is far fromm satis- 
factory. In order to be an efficient teacher of music, one 
needs, beside possessing inborn musicianship and talent, to 
go through many years of hard work and study, and yet, 
there are a great number of efficient teachers who through 
a lack of knowledge of the practical side of their profession, 
and in a great many instances through high idealism, 
“dreaming,” and through indifference because of this ideal- 
ism to anything mercenary, are in a deplorable economic con- 
dition. It is not always the economically successful teacher 
who is professionally efficient, and vice versa. 

Because of these conditions and as one of the first prac- 
tical acts of the organized music teachers of New York, 
it has been decided to raise a fund to be used not only to 
help music teachers who may be in need of assistance, but 
also to advance standardization and other very pressing 
reforms. It is also hoped, should this fund in time become 
large enough, to established a center for music teachers, 
in its own building. 

The first gala concert to establish a fund for music 
teachers, will be held at Carnegie Hall, Sunday evening, 
April 24. It is planned to make this a striking musical 
event. The concert managers are co-operating by supplying 
some of their best artists. 

The list of patrons includes Walter Damrosch, Thos. A. 
Edison, Mrs. Paul D. Cravath, Wm. J. Henderson, Leonard 
Liebling, Samuel Chotzinoff, Harold Bauer, Frank Dam- 
rosch, Alexander Lambert, Mrs. Montgomery Schuyler, Mrs. 
H. W. Sibley, Mrs. Wm. Wade Hinshaw, and many others. 

Tickets may be obtained from Gustave L. Becker, presi- 
dent, Steinway Hall, New York, or by writing to the sec- 
retary, Associated Music Teachers’ League, Hotel Majestic, 
2 West 72 Street, New York. Also at Carnegie Hall Box 
Office, Hotel Majestic Theatre Ticket Bureau, Ditson’s, 8 
East 34th Street, Jos. P. Katz, 183 East Broadway, Gustave 
L. Becker, 113 West 57th Street, and Mrs. N. Polay, 200 
Van Buren Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Some of the generous artists who already have volunteered 
to appear on the program, are Moritz Rosenthal, Ricardo 
Stracciari, Anna Fitziu, Max Rosen, Germaine Schnitzer, 
Esther Dale, Frazer Gange, Kouns Sisters, Cornelius Van 
Vliet, and the Bach Cantata Choir. 


Lorenz Awards Prizes 


The sixth Anthem Contest conducted by the Lorenz Pub- 
lishing Company, which came to a_close on February 1, 
brought in 897 compositions. The first prize of $150 was 
awarded to Prof. W. R. Waghorne, of the Texas Techno- 
logical Institute, Lubbock, Tex., for his anthem, The Lord 
Shall Comfort Zion. Of ‘the two second prizes of $75 each, 
one was awarded to Rita Bowers of Berkeley, Cal., for her 
entry, Noel, and the other to Mary Rosa of Wellsville, 
N. Y., for The Shepherd’s Vision. One of the three third 
prizes goes to Mrs. Allene K. Bixby, Binghamton, N. Y., 
for Ashamed of Jesus, another to Prof. Alexander Mon- 
estel, Ridgewood, N. J., for Guide Me, O Thou Great 
Jehovah, and the remaining one to Prof. Clarence C. Rob- 
inson, B.M., director of the School of Music at Ohio Uni- 
versity, Athens, Ohio, for I’ve Found A Friend. The 
names of the six winners of the fourth prizes and their suc- 
cessful compositions are as follows : E. K. Heyser, Union- 
town, Pa., (Hear, O Lord!); Archie A. Mumma, Dayton, 
Ohio, (Hail, Great Chaat Roy E. Nolte, Louisville, Ky., 
(Lift Up Your Heads!) ; Sydney Thompson, Lamont, N. J., 
(Sing O Heavens!); Dr. Alfred Wooler, Buffalo, N. Y., 
(I Will Love Thee, O Lord!) ; and Eugene W Wyatt, Balti- 
more, Md., (Praise to the Holiest in the Height). 


Joseph Kimball Gives Program 


Joseph M. Kimball, blind baritone from Minneapolis, 
recently gave a well chosen program at the Proschowsky 
studios. Mr. Kimball belongs to the class of singers whose 
rendition of songs seems to be his birthright. The voice is 
a baritone of rich quality, volume and range. In his Ger- 
man group, Der Erlkonig, by Schubert, was convincing in 
its rendition. The aria from the Masked Ball brought out 
the broader style of the dramatic aria. The Irish group 
was given with a jovial, rollicking Irish brogue and set the 
audience in a laughing mood. At the end of the last group, 
The Blind Ploughman was rendered with a deep felt under- 
standing that left few eyes dry among his listeners. Mr. 
Kimball had to give three encores after his program. His 
performance was that of a finished artist, convincing and 
interesting from the first to the last number. 


Henry Artist Pupil Gives Bermuda Recital 


Madeline Tucker, an artist pupil of Harold Henry, each 
summer attends the American pianist’s classes in Benning- 
ton, Vt., and, under the ideal conditions existing there for 
combined work and recreation, prepares her winter’s pro- 
grams. A. M. Purcell, in reviewing for the local news- 
paper a recital recently given in Bermuda under the patron- 
age of Governor and Lady Asser said in part: “It is 
doubtful if, for many years, a musical entertainment has 
been given in Bermuda that gave such genuine pleasure. 

. Miss Tucker absolutely delighted and astonished every- 
one. . . . She excelled where most pianists fail. Her per- 
formance was stupendous. It is nothing short of a bless- 
ing that Bermuda possesses such a modest yet confident 
pianist, such an earnest worker, such an artistic pianist.” 
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WHAT THE CRITICS 
of 3 Cities say of 


FRANK SHERIDA 


“Brillzant American “Pianist 
BOSTON 


“It did not take long to discover that Mr. Sheridan’s equipment is an ‘entirely 
superior one, Liszt might have called it a transcendental technic. But technic is 
with him no more than a servant who does his bidding. And it is a master mind 
that does the bidding. And back of and beneath the mind who can count the many 
and subtle forces that go into the making of a great piece of musical interpretation? 
Thus Mr. Sheridan was clarity itself. But above clarity was a certain something 
which came from the very depths of the heart. This was no ordinary recital.” 
—Transcript. 
“Mr. Sheridan is a pianist who has long passed the stage of ‘he gives promise.’ 
He is one to be seriously considered for he has qualities that give him enviable 
prominence. In plain English it may be said that he gives a new interest to shop- 
worn compositions; his interpretations, the revelations of his own rare and musical 
nature through the medium of this or that composer, made old things new.” 
Philip Hale in the Herald. 
“To say that he played well is not enough... .Important as are Mr. Sheridan’s 
technical achievements and large as is his palette of tonal colors he possesses a far 
more important feature of musicianship. Mr. Sheridan can conjure with apparent 
ease and obvious aptness. So doing he enlivens all the music he plays and dis- 
tinguished his own performance from that of the rank and file of pianists.” 


Christian Science Monitor. 

CHICAGO 
“Tt remained for the soloist—Mr. Frank Sheridan, pianist, who made his first 
appearance with the Chicago Symphony on this occasion—to provide an element 
of interest which the composer of the afternoon was unable to supply to modern 
ears. Ignoring the once flaming emotionalism of the First Movement, he concerned 
himself entirely with its pianistic aspects, proving the possession of abundant power 
and great facility. He played the waltz section of the Second Movement delightfully 
and made happy display with the stimulating rhythms of the finale.” 

—Glenn Dillard Gunn in the Herald Examiner. 
“Frank Sheridan, the piano soloist of the day, gave a fine interpretation of 
Tschaikowsky’s Concerto in B flat minor. Mr. Sheridan has a crisp, facile technic. 
He has also a musical tone and his octaves are sharply accented and clearly played. 
He has interpretative sense for the finer things in piano playing and power and 
tonal vigor.” —Maurice Rosenfeld in Daily News. 
“He bade the Concerto remain within a soberer runway, and tamed it to display 
in scintillating fashion the pianistic adeptness, good taste and unusual poise which 
must have commended him to the management when it was seeking out this 
season’s soloists.” 
NEW YORK 
“Frank Sheridan takes rank among the pianists of really distinguished accomplish- 
ments. It will be requiring much to ask for a more poetic or beautifu! performance 
of the Beethoven ‘Rondo’ than this young pianist furnished last night.” 


Eugene Stinson in Journal. 


Evening Telegram. 
“The manner in which Mr. Sheridan employed his technical resources last evening 
as sensitive instruments for his mind and imagination in revealing the finer qualities 
and emotional contents of his program was vecidedly refreshing. ...one of the 
most satisfying and heartening recitals in many days. mn —New York Sun. 
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spring singers have arrived. Welcome Mme. 
Wrenn, Tomtit, Mlle. Lark, 
Frau Katydid, and Mr. Bobolink. 
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Thrush 
Monsieur Cricke 


Miss Signor 


is planning to 
members 


rubber center, 


company Its 


Akron, ©O., the 
have a permanent 
probably would be required to give elastic interpre- 


opera 


tations. 


it as 
Lewis and Michael Bohnen were married 
last week. Best congratulations to Giulietta, of the 
Tales of Hoffmann, and Wotan, of the Nibelungen 
May the union be a melodious one 


Mary 


Ring. 


On another column of this page will be found a 
little sermon based on a poem by Barbara Young, 
whose verse, appearing from time to time in the New 
York Times and elsewhere, has created unusual in- 
terest by reason of its rare beauty in this age when 
the Cult of Ugliness and the Cult of Cleverness are 
carving their destructive swath through every form 
of art. At a time like this such work as Miss Young 
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is doing should be welcomed by everyone who be- 
lieves in beauty as the basis of artistic utterance. 


The Stadium at the City College and the Holly- 
wood Bowl are beginning ito feel self-conscious. 


fills tl the air. Recently we had 
and the 


Chinese civil war is 


Human discord 
Antheil and Varese, 
with us still. 


ae 

Converse has joined the musico-mechanical mod- 
ernists, with his new symphonic poem about the 
Ford automobile, which was played in Boston last 
week. It is reported that the noises were authentic 
and lifelike. 

——¢ 

Jascha Heifetz will resume playing in the United 
States next season. After his long wanderings in 
remote climes, doubtless it will seem strange to him 
to look out again over an audience in which no one 
is adorned with a fez, turban, khaftan, kimono, or 
pigtail. 

—e— 

The effects of music vary. At the Parsifal per- 
formance on Good Friday, a young woman in a red 
gown was observed between acts, to be reading 
Ierskine’s Private Life of Helen of Troy. Well, 
Kundry, also, was not too particular before Wagner 
put her into his libretto. 

a are 

The siren song of music festivals in Europe will 
lure many American tourists this summer who are to 
spend vacations abroad. Why not give some great 
summer festivals of music and opera in America? 
There was talk several years ago of establishing our 
own native Bayreuth on this side of the ocean, and 
Los Angeles and Harmon, N. Y., were mentioned as 
likely What became of the plans and the 
promoters ¢ 


—¢ 

The Reading Club of Hollywood, Cal., 
seems to be a thriving and useful organization. Its 
twelve hundred members have been entertained fre- 
quently since its organization by Dr. Frank Nagel 
in lectures on opera. Dr. Nagel has given thirty- 
seven from the standard repertory. At a 
lecture on Fidelio, the Tandler Little Sym- 
phony Orchestra was present, with Adolph Tandler 
conducting, and played the Fidelio overture and the 
Leonora overture number three. 


SS ——— 
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recent 


Back in 1890 they did things in this country better 
in some ways than they do them now. A program 
has recently come to our attention of a series of con- 
certs given by Henry Waller in Louisville, Ky. They 
were six piano recitals devoted to the works of 
Chopin, Liszt, Schumann, Rubinstein, Beethoven and 
Wagner, and a twenty-two page analytical program 
with notes by Miss Higbee (no first name is given ) 
and printed on very fine grade glazed paper was pro- 

vided. The notes are praiseworthy for the wide 
documentation and keen insight of their author, and 
the whole program book constitutes a pamphlet de- 
serving nh ti ation. W here will such a recital pro- 
found today 

John McCormack did a neat little 
way of celebrating the joyous day 
benefit recital at Carnegie Hall and netted some 
$20,000 for the building fund of Holy Cross Col- 
Worcester, Mass., from which he has received 
Doctor of Literature for “singing his 
country’ Ss songs and voicing the common feeling of 
his fellow-men.” A great audience greeted the 
famous tenor and accorded him an ovation, and his 
admirers added $5,000 or more to the gate receipts 
by the purchase of programs signed by the singer 
and by Governor Alfred E. Smith. It must have 
been gratifying to Mr. McCormack to have his gen- 
erosity so well rewarded, and he can sail for E “UrOpe, 
as he plans to do in less than a month, with the satis- 
fi rien of having given a wealth of pleasure, and, at 
the same time, having benefited very materially a 
worthy cause. : 


gram book be 


Easter job by 
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a degree of 


ae 

The other night the radio dials were twisted at 
random and of a sudden some music came in loud 
and clear and magnificent. It was a part of the 1812 
Overture of Tschaikowsky, but with it was a large 
and sonorous chorus. The radio fan opened his ears 
wide and wondered what was happening, for the 
1812 Overture, as every musician knows, has no 
chorus. But here was the chorus, and it made an 
impressive addition to the Tschaikowsky music. The 
radio fan could hardly restrain his impatience until 
the end of the piece to find out what it was and where 
it was coming from. When the announcer finally got 
on the air it developed that it was Roxy and his 
Gang, his gang being the whole of the magnificent 
orchestra and the chorus on the stage of his great 
theater, and subsequent investigation disclosed the 
fact that the vocal arrangement was made by George 
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THIS BEAUTY STUFF IS OLD 


A Timely Poem by Barbara Young 
IMPASSE 


(A dialogue. They have come out to walk on the terrace 
between dances.) 
“Oh, the blue sky!” 

“The sky is gray, my dear.” 

what’s that? I heard a nightingale!” 

“You Shite a thrush.” 

“A thrush? Oh no! Oh no! 
Oh never thrush might sing the song I heard!” 
“You heard a thrush.” 

“T heard a nightingale. 
The sky is blue, and I am plucking stars! 
I am not walking on the earth with you.” 


“How droll you are! There’s not a star in sight. 
But let that pass. How did you like the play?” 
“The play? Last night? I loved it! That proud boy 
Trying his wings. I cried a little bit, 
I understand so well.” 

“Yes, you would cry. 
Of course you know it was a stupid plot; 
The boy impossible. The critics said 
Oh, please don’t spoil it for me! I don’t care 
What the poor critics said. I pity them. 
They watch the play for dollars, not for dreams. 
Was the plot bad? I liked it, I liked it all. 
It was so true. He tried so valiantly 
To break his bonds and get away. 
He did at last!” 


“The thing was commonplace 
With no appeal to keen intelligence, 
This poetry and beauty stuff is old.” 


old friends 


“Old trees are lovely, and old stars, 
Oh well 


But sometimes we trade them for new toys. 
Diane is radiant tonight.” 


My word, I call her spirits gauche. 
Hear her laugh!” 


“Diane! 
I like quiet women. 


“I hear her! And I heard a nightingale! 
And the wide sky is blue. 

Shall we go in? 
The music is beginning. Oh, a waltz!” 
“Another waltz! These mid-Victorians! 
And you, my dear, you never will grow up.” 


“No, never . 
And you never were a child.” 


Mid-Victorian! This poetry and beauty stuff 
is old! It sometimes seems so, and in saying 
this we do not refer to the modernists exclusive- 
ly, for some of them are trying sincerely to find 
new paths to beauty, and some are finding them. 
No! The greatest danger of the day is the inor- 
dinate praise given music that is merely tech- 
nically fine, sometimes not even that. And the 
fault lies not with the public, which is sane as it 
always has been, but with those who should be 
the public’s wise and judicious guides. These 
guides have the mistaken idea that the public is 
unable to separate the good from the bad. Tech- 
nically speaking that is true, though it is doubt- 
ful if anything could succeed if the technic were 
faulty, simply because faulty technic can never 
bring out to its full the beauty of the composer’s 
conception. But in no other sense is it true. 
The public, today as in the past, knows beauty 
when it hears it and loves it always. Some critics, 
some conductors, some very high standing mu- 
sicians, say that Tschaikowsky, Puccini—name 
who you will who dwell in the realms of pure 
beauty—are worthy of little respect. They name 
others, more austere, more “classical,” as being 
the supreme writers whose genius should com- 
mand our attention. They name, too, those who 
are merely clever. 

If only the public could be let to go its mid- 
Victorian way it would see the blue sky and hear 
the nightingale! 





Turke and that the choral master was Charles Previn. 
The thing was one of the finest offerings that has 
the radio for many a long day. 

The Memphis Commercial Appeal recently printed 
an address made by Herbert Witherspoon, dis- 
tinguished president of the Chicago Musical College, 
at the Memphis Nineteenth Century Club. Mr. 
Witherspoon’s statement that “We have so much 
specialization today that we have no real education ; 
we have training, but no breadth of vision,” will find 
an immediate response in the mind of every well in- 
formed reader of the Musicat Courter. Mr. With- 
erspoon undoubtedly speaks in general terms, not 
intending to include all musicians, but probably the 
majority and certainly a very great majority of those 
outside of music. His stirring address was not only 
an appeal to the general public to get more out of art, 
but also equally an appeal to musicians to do more 
than they are doing today to impress the value of 
art upon the public. 


come over 
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VARIATIONS 
By tke Editor-in-Chief 


The blow has fallen at last. John Cotton Dana, 
director of the Newark Museum, issues a pamphlet 
entitled, The Industrialist Is An Artist, in which he 
argues that the mechanical inventor and constructor, 
and the developer of Big Business, is a creative 
genius, as much to be considered an artist, as “those 
who deal in harmonies”; and “as truly artistic as are 
the talent and genius of poet, musician, architect, 
painter,” etc. 

Director Dana cites as prominent examples of 
“artists,” Jim Hill, developer of the Great Northern 
Railway, Van Horne, builder of the Canadian 
Pacific, and Henry Ford, apostle of the cheap auto- 
mobile, of wage reform, and war prevention. 

Nevertheless, in some memories will not down the 
recollection that on one unforgettable occasion, 
Henry Ford said: “I wouldn’t give five cents for all 
the art in the world.” Perhaps, however, he has 
seen the light since that utterance, or maybe the head 
of the Newark Museum is not familiar with the 
famous Ford dictum. 

Now that Big Business and Big Artists are all 
one, we may expect to see the two factions combine 
in the management of some of our leading enter- 
prises, like United States Steel, Baldwin Locomotive, 
New York Central, General Motors, and the like. 

Toscanini, an able director of orchestra, qualifies 
also as an efficient director of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. Paderewski, who has been puffed more than 
any other pianist, and draws remarkably well, is a 
candidate for membership in the controlling board of 
the United Cigar Stores. 

Owing to the static in their compositions, Varese 
and Antheil should be appointed to high office in the 
American Radio Corporation. Gigli, Martinelli, 
Chamlee, with their high C’s, ought to have execu- 
tive voices in the International Marine. Heifetz, 
Kreisler, McCormack, and Rachmaninoff handle so 
much money that none should be better fitted than 
they for ruling functions with the National City 
Bank, Equitable Life, or Guaranty Trust Company. 

Elman should be able to put tone into the Sears- 
Roebuck Company, Rosenthal to add speed to sub- 
way building in New York, and Carpenter to fur- 
nish harmonic ideas for skyscraper construction. 

The outlook is tremendous, and the magnificent 
results of the new affiliation may be awaited with 
calm confidence by our trusting population. Like 
the two snakes in the story, Big Business and Big 
Art will swallow each other. Let us hope that 
neither will suffer from indigestion. 

eee 

Meanwhile, when the official major league base- 
ball season opened last week, 241,000 persons at- 
tended the initial games in seven cities. The Ameri- 
can people know “what they want when they want it.” 
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At a recent joint recital given in Washington by 
Elisabeth Rethberg and Lawrence Tibbett the pro- 
gram notes had this somewhat remarkable descrip- 
tion of the Nile Scene from Aida, sung by the two 
artists : 

This duet takes up a large portion of the third act of 
“Aida,” when Radames and Aida meet in the temple to say 
farewell and he declares he will not marry Amneris, the 
princess, but will conquer the Egyptians and claim the hand 
of Aida as his reward. 

For one thing, the fact that Radames is a tenor, 
and Tibbett is a baritone, does not seem to have dis- 
turbed the annotator at all, any more than the cir- 
cumstances that Radames does not meet Aida in the 
temple at any time during the opera, and that the 
army he plans to conquer is not Egyptian, but Ethio- 
pian. Otherwise, the revealing descriptions of the 
annotator are absolutely correct. 
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This appeared in our column of last week: 

Hardly is Better Beethoven Week over, when Herbert 
F. Peyser, of the Telegram, reminds us ‘maliciously that 
1828 will mark the hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Schubert, and 1833, the hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Brahms. 

Of course the dates should have read 1928, and 
1933. 
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From the New York Sun: 


The golf clubs are opening again, and early spring re- 
ports indicate that the Scotch is not very bad, all things 
considered, and that the quartets are exceptionally good in 
view of the hard winter. e 


A gentleman signing himself “Moses Cohen,” 
sends answers to 100 questions we asked recently 


We quote some of his replies 


in this department. 
herewith : 

1. Which great composer died insane? A: Liebling. 

2. Which famous composer was noted for his cooking? 
A: Shakespeare. 

5. Which celebrated monarch was 
composer for that instrument? A: 
were perverse. 

7. Who first 
Irving Berlin. 

8. Which great pianist remodelled his style of performance 
after hearing Paganini? A: Sacher-Masoch. 

9. Which great singer died by falling from a horse? A: 
Rains. 

1. Who 
Mahomet. 

12. Which composer of piano etudes published over 1,000 
works? A: Schirmer. 

14. Which great authority on geometry 
treatise on music? A: Sitting Bull. 

15. Which is the most famous 
A: Mussolini. 

16. Who was Farinelli? A: Maker of breakfast foods. 

17. With what famous composer did Godowsky study the 
6% ? A: Edison. 

18. Who was DeMunck? 
of his father. His wife. 

19. Which two well-known American composers of musical 
comedy wrote grand operas that were produced at the 
Metropolitan? A: Oscar Saenger. 

20. Which two famous European operettas have been 
produced frequently at grand opera-houses abroad? A: 
Jeritza and Bohnen. 

21. What is the 
A: “Money.” 

22. Which 
Colgate. 

23. Who wrote a popular violin piece called Souvenir de 
Moscow? A: Lenin. 

24. From which famous story by 
made? Who was its composer? A: 
Hindenburg. 

29. In which two operas do donkeys (animal) appear? 
A: Why only two? Every opera has a tenor. 

30. In which opera is the heroine dumb? A: Would there 
were more. 

33. Which opera 
Shamus O’Brien. 

34. Who wrote a symphonic poem called 
the, et A: The Allies. 

Which Puccini opera failed at_its premiere, was re- 
wie and then became a success? A: Ricordi. 

41. On what instrument was Serge Koussevitzky a noted 
soloist before he became an orchestral conductor? A: The 
soup spoon. 

42. Which critic remained famous long after death, chiefly 
because he attacked Wagner viciously in print? A: Walter 
Damrosch. 

43. Which Wagner opera was hissed and hooted off the 
boards at its Paris premiere? A: Rob Roy. 

44. In which opera is there a ballet on skates? A: The 
Bootleggers. 

45. Who wrote a Dante Symphony? A: Dante. 

46. How old was Verdi when he composed 
A: Over seven. 

48. Which great composer was, as a youth, refused ad- 
mission to the Milan sae var cee'6 on the ground that he 
lacked musical talent? A: Gershwin. 

50. Which three illustrious composers are buried only a few 
feet apart, in the Central Cemetery, at Vienna? A: Hart, 
Schaffner, and Marx. 

52. In which opera did Caruso make his 
but? Geraldine Farrar? Mary Garden? 
A: Victor Talking Machine Company. 

53. Who created the role of Carmen in this country? A: 
Marguerite Sylva. 

54. Who was the greatest American interpreter of the 
role of Isolde? A: Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 

55. Which living American composer wrote a symphonic 
work on the subject of Gettysburg? A: Abe Lincoln. 
57. Which American pianist uses his elbows and 

when performing? A: They all do it. 

59. With what famous band did Lillian Nordica travel 
before she became an opera singer? A: Garter. 

63. Where did Galli-Curci score her Aye overwhelming 
American triumph? In which opera? : Homer Samuels. 
The Marry War. 

65. Which great American composer taught music at Col- 
umbia University? A: Mayor Hylan. 

67. Which composer’s middle name was 
Which, Williball? Which, Amadeus? A: 
Warsaw. 

68. Which dance form of music is supposed by the peas- 
ants of Italy to be able to cure the bite of the tarantula? 
A: Delirium Tremens. 

69. In which opera is there a famous drinking 
known as the Brindisi? A: Eighteenth Amendment. 

70. Who was the greatest musical child prodigy that ever 
lived? A: All of them. 

71. Which pianist became a Prime Minister? A: 
Gluck. 

73. Which opera was made from Ouida’s story, Two 
Little Wooden Shoes? A: Dance of the Wooden Soldiers. 

76. What is the name of the goddess in Rhinegold, who 
has charge of the golden apple? A: Rothschild. 

77. In which key does the Nibelungen Ring cycle begin 
and end? A: Dough. 

81. Which great pianist-composer wrote a Life of Chopin? 
A: Erskine. 

82. Who wrote Overtones, 
He didn’t. They just are. 

84. Who was called the “little devil of grand opera”? 
A: Mephisto. 

85. Who wrote the American operas, Shanewis, The 
Pipe of Desire, The Temple Dancer, Natoma, Deep River? 
A: Harry Burleigh. 


virtuoso, and 
Hohenzollerns 


a flute 
All the 


used the thumbs in piano-playing? A: 


wrote a Moorish opera called Boabdil? <A: 


also wrote a 


opera house in Italy? 


Whom did he marry? A: Son 


name of Richard Strauss’ first opera? 


great composer’s father was a barber? A; 


Dickens was an opera 
Great Expectations. 


has a character named Xamiel? A: 


The Battle of 


Falstaff ? 


American de- 
Adelina Patti? 


fists 


Nepomuk ? 
Thaddeus of 


song 


Alma 


and Mezzotints in Music? A: 
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86. Who first played a complete piano recital from mem- 
ory? A: The man with the Iron Mask. 

90. Who wrote an opera called “Chopin,” constructed 
of the composer's music? A: Composer of I'm Always 
Chasing Rainbows. 

94. Who wrote the line, “If 
play on”? A: Some damphool. 
96. What is violin catgut made of? A: Hot dogs 
97. What is the name of the celebrated tenor 
L’Africana? A: When will papa's pants fit Willy? 
99. In which modern orchestral composition is a phono- 

graph used? A: Vitagraph. 

100. Which is the greatest musical 
world? A: The Dearborn Independent 
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Minna S. Adams is anxious to introduce 
Gross, of Nize Baby fame, to young Miss 
Hoogstraten, and explains as follows: “Many per- 
sons are aware of the fact that Elly Ney, the cele- 
brated pianist, and her husband, Willem Van Hoog- 
straten, have an eleven year old daughter, but only 
we of the intelligentsia realize that the child 
ferred to as—dun’t esk—Ney’s Baby!” 

Ree 

Our own ambition is to become so great that some 
day there shall be a wooden figure of us exhibited in 
the Fifth Avenue window of Wm. Knabe & Co. 
This week the ligneous celebrity is Moriz Rosenthal. 
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Wagner remains the despair of the modernistic 
iconoclasts. They have metaphorically toppled over 
all the other ancients, but their hardest efforts seem 
vain against the composer of Meistersinger, Tristan 
and Isolde, and The Ring of the Nibelungen. He 
resists their contempt successfully. He simply will 
not “date,” as our modernistic friends would say. 
Giulio Gatti-Casazza deals them the unkindest blow 
of all, when he announces that the Wagner perform- 
ances at the Metropolitan this season attracted the 
highest average attendance since those works were 
first heard in New York, and that the receipts for 
the special afternoon cycle broke all records here for 
similar series in former years. There is an efficient 
remedy, however, at the disposal of the modernists. 
With its aid they could crowd Wagner out of domin- 
ance very easily. The remedy? Very simple. All 
that is necessary for the modernists to do, is to write 
a collection of operas better than those by Wagner. 
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music be the food of love, 


aria in 


newspaper in the 


Milt 
Van 


Hanslick, the 
meet? Here is 
about the matter in 


Did Wagner and his arch enemy, 
fulminative Viennese critic, ever 1 
what Lawrence Gilman writes 
one of his program esays: 


Hanslick and Wagner met at the 
hartner in Vienna (1862) when Wagner read The Master 
singers poem to the company. We quote from the auto- 
biography (Wagner’s): “As Dr. Hanslick was now sup- 
posed to be reconciled with me, they thought they had done 
the right thing in inviting him also. We noticed that as the 
reading went on the dangerous critic became paler and more 
out of humor, and it was observed that at the end he could 
not be persuaded to stay, but took his leave at once with an 
unmistakable air of irritation. My friends all agreed that 
Hanslick regarded the whole poem as a pasquinade against 
himself and the invitation to listen to it as an outrage. 

Ernest Newman, in commenting upon this incident, writes : 
“Would it be believed from this ingenious record that Wag- 
ner had given Hanslick the most unmistakable cause of of- 
fence? It may have occurred to more than one reader to 
ask how Hanslick managed to recognize a caricature of him 
self in Beckmesser. It is hardly likely that he could have 
done so from the poem alone. We may be tolerably sure 
he had something more to go upon.” ? : 


house of Dr. Stand- 


Artists often are advised to disregard the adverse 
opinions of critics. However, it is difficult to imag- 
ine the lesser musicians cloaking themselves in in- 
difference, when such a giant as Wagner found it 
impossible not to retaliate. But only a Wagner could 
heap on a critic’s head such a glowing coal of fire 
as Die Meistersinger. 
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According to the New York Times of April 7, a 
Melbourne dispatch to the London Daily Express 
tells that Lord Stonehaven, Governor 
Australia, accuses Paderewski of 
King George V. 

It appears that Lord Stonehaven, before he went 
to the Paderewski recital in Sydney, sent an advance 
message to the pianist, requesting him to stand when 
the Governor General entered the hall. Patlerewski, 
however, failed to appear on the platform at the 
time appointed. “The official took his seat, but left 
before the recital was over,” says the newspaper ac- 
count, which concludes : 


General of 
having insulted 


Paderewski later received a message from 
haven stating that his attitude was an insult to the King 
hs agg who conversed with the Duke and Duchess of 

York on several occasions during their stay in Sydney, re- 
plied that the King was the last person he would think of 
insulting, 


Lord Stone- 


The whole affair is stupid balderdash, with the 
accent on Lord Stonehaven. 
If His Lordship had been conversant with 


Paderewski traditions, he would have 


the 
known that 
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the pianist always begins his recitals at least fifteen 
minutes late, and that the audience usually rises when 
he takes his seat at the another stupid 
observance. 

If Paderewski felt that he should not 
the Governor General, then why expect an audience 


piano 


stand for 
to stand for a pianist and ex-Premier ? 
is quoted as saying that King George 


Who, 


Paderewsk1 
is the last person he would think of insulting. 
then, is the first : 

Somehow, one wishes that the passage about the 
Duke and Duchess of York had been omitted, be- 
cause it arouses thoughts that the entire despatch 
bears the fine Italian fingerprints of the press agent. 

The late | \ustria once 
arose at a | came on 
the stage to 

Liszt was a great 
diplomat (even 1f without a p rtfolio) ; but Paderew- 


mperor Franz Joseph of 
lapest concert when Liszt 
1. 
play 

and a wonderful 


also pianist, 


ski. with all his impressive musical talents and fine 
is a Liszt 
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mental graces, by no means 
LLIEBLING. 
CHICAGO ORCHESTRA SITUATION 
the Tuesday afternoon series of the 
program 


Patrons o} 
Symphony Orchestra found in the 
that a letter written to 
the subscribers by Henry E. Voegeli, manager of the 
Orchestral Association of Cl The letter is re 
produced here in its entirety: 


nicaro 


of the last concert ot series, 


lo SUBSCRIBE! 
It is customary at the close of 
tend to ticket subscribers the p1 
ticket sul next winter loday’s 
concert being the final of the Tuesday Symphony Series 
for the current 1, it is believed that the following 
recital of existing conditions is due the subscribers to this 


each concert year to ex 


seas ivilege of renewing 


their scriptions for the 


series 
Association and 
with the 
Che 
include 
new 
il a new agreement, or 
Negotiations are 
have been concluded the Asso 
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1ow pending, but until these 
ciation is in no position to make 
plans for 
the renewal of season ticket 
be withheld for the pre 
conclusion of the negotiations with the 
Respectfully, 
Henry F 


MusIcAl 


will he 


invitations tor 
therefore . 
until the 
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another season The mary 
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asked 


musicians 


1 1 
Indulgence is 


VorceLt, Manager. 
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controversy) arranged amicably 


1a month from date 
METROPOLITAN SEASON CLOSES 
The Metropolitan Opera tHlouse has closed its 
| than 
this temple of art that 
Not so the public, which 
path to the Metropolitan’s doors up 
tl ‘at Metropolitan, 


tor the ere 
ras and ballets, 


doors for the season and there must be mors 


hard worked em} lovee of 
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business ¥ omposers 
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Puccini 


ndot plaved to nine 
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second with n nine performances s; and 


was third with Pur 


sold-out Henchman to six. It was, 
altogethet season, witl fine list of operas, 


orchestra, fine conductors 


artists 
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WHY NOT WILLIAMS? 

Phe Schola Cantorum has for time been try- 
| or to succeed Schindler, 
uphill job doing 
instead of 
turn 
it did it would discover 
Williams is no 
Westchester Festival, of which 
r success last year, that Wal- 
had 


and if ent ‘cur to 


som 
ng to find a suttab! luct 
but 


_and one is led greatly to wonder why 


conduct 


having a hard and 


seems to 


tives the Schola does not 
chiate. lf 

Gabriel longer 
conducting 
he made such amazing 
a positive 

the 
New 
chorus, 
The 


find a better 


ter Damrosch said ot him that 
genius tor conducti 
Schola, since Mr. Williams is 

York and t lucting any p 
that he might » available for the Schola. 
Schola coul Way al d not 


mat. 
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OTTO JORDAN 

m April 13 of Otto Jordan was a 
blow to his innumerable friends both in the 
music. For the past 
Jordan was connected in an executive 
rms, Incorporated, music publishers, 
1e was for many years with M. Wit- 
le was a conscientious hard worker, 


The p* Ssing 
severe 
fields of popular and classical 
six vears Mr 


capacity with H 


a 
and before that | 
mark & Sons. | 


MUSICAL COURIER 


very efficient, a man of keen good judgment, pos- 
sessed of a high sense of humor, and was liked by 
everybody. His loss to New York music life is a 
real one and he will be sincerely missed. 
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LEVITZKI FOR THE MOVIES 

Mischa Levitzki, the nationally celebrated Ameri- 
can pianist, is soon to appear at the Roxy Theater, 
the enormous and palatial new edifice that has just 
recently opened its doors and has already made a 
mark for itself as a provider of music of the highest 
class. In consenting to appear as part of the musical 
program of a motion picture house Mr. Levitzki is 
possib!y defying some conventions, but even now 
those conventions are breaking down in the face of 
the realization by great musical artists of the im- 
mense amount of good they can do for musical art 
by reaching out in this way to vast audiences which 
have not yet acquired the concert-going habit. It is 
perfectly fair to presume that ninety per cent. of 
those who will hear Levitzki at the Roxy Theater 
have never heard him or any other great artist in a 
regular concert or recital. Compared with the uni- 
versal appeal of picture theaters 1t must be acknowl- 
edged that the appeal of solo recitals or, for that 
matter, of any ordinary concerts of any sort, is so in- 
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significant as to be almost negligible. The reason 
is not that music has not an appeal, for it is very 
largely the music of the big picture theaters that 
gives them their attraction. It is simply that the 
great mass of people has not yet been started in the 
direction of the concert halls. Such performances as 
Levitzki is able to give will do much to attract this 
great public, not only to his own future recitals, but 
also to those of other artists or orchestras, oratorio 
societies and other musical organizations. 


>. 


ONE WONDERS! 

By postal card we are invited to subscribe to the 
San Diego Civic Opera Association either as guar- 
antor for $100 or as a member at $50. The general 
director of the opera is announced as Buren 
Schryock. Schryock has had a decidedly extraordi- 
nary career. He is a man who simply cannot be put 
down if all that is said is true and it seems that he 
never knows when he is “licked.” He is said to have 
sponsored some of the queerest musical undertakings 
that were ever given in the state of California or, 
let it be hoped, in any other state. Twenty years or 
so ago he was conducting an orchestra in Riverside, 
and it was some orchestra! Occasionally it used to 

(Continued on next page) 
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\nother book on music which has appeared in that 
stimulating series entitled Today and Tomorrow is 
Edward J. Dent’s Music and the Future.* Mr. 
Dent, who has recently succeeded Dr. Charles Wood 
in the chair of Music at Cambridge University, is 
perhaps best known to musicians as the president of 
the International Society of Contemporary Music, 
and to musical scholars as the author of valuable 
studies on Mozart and on Scarlatti. A  classicist 
with modernist sympathies—the prototype of the 
musical “precieux” so characteristic of our time. 

The characterization accounts for the tendency 
the predominating bias—of the book. It is more 
interesting, perhaps, as a manifesto of that intel- 
lectual revolution which has not inaptly been de- 
scribed as a conspiracy against the nineteenth cen- 
tury, than as a treatise in music. The movement 
has several ramifications: in Germany it centered in 
Busoni and his neo-classic aesthetic; in France it 
became the watchword of the post-impressionist 
dilettantes taking their cue from Debussy’s dispar- 
agement of Beethoven and Wagner, in England it is 
bound up with the revivalist and antiquarian activi- 
ties of the younger generation revolting against the 
Germanic domination, from Handel to Mendels- 
sohn. 

If one could separate purpose from tendency— 
the conscious from the subconscious—Mr. Dent’s 
pamphlet would be a most valuable contribution, for 
its purely informative side is calculated to brush 
away many a cobweb from the mere music-lover’s 
brain. One might even applaud so obviously ten- 
dencious a statement as the assertion that “music 
expresses itself and nothing else Unless it 
is intelligible as music alone, constructed on its own 
purely musical principles, apart from all external 
considerations, it must fall short of perfection as a 
work of musical art.” That is a simple statement of 
the classical creed; and it’is even applicable to the 
best of that “romantic”? music which the neo- 
classicists decry. 

But it is in the application of the creed that we 
must quarrel with Mr. Dent. His very use of the 
words classic and romantic is confusing. “One can- 
not class Beethoven with the Romantics,” he says, 
“any more than Kant or Goethe.” Why? Evidently 
because he admires Beethoven too much to attach to 
him so opprobrious a term as romantic, for “roman- 
ticism stood not for enlightenment but for the re- 
action against it.’ Similarly Debussy is said to 
have “‘passed over to the classics.” Obviously the 
word “classic” here means something quite different 
than when applied to Beethoven. But even if it is 
to imply merely that Debussy has become a standard 
article, of permanent value (which many people will 
certainly not agree to) it is wrong to apply the word 
classic to a composer so hopelessly nostalgic in sub- 
stance. Whereas Beethoven, in his later “meta- 
physical” period certainly belongs to the “romantics” 
more nearly than to the “classics” of musical art. 

Surely there is as much to be said for the people 
who find romanticism in Mozart and in Bach as for 
Mr. Dent who denies that quality to Beethoven. 
This may appear mere quibbling, or playing with 
words, but the critic knows that the application of 
these terms has a definite influence upon the inter- 


*London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Truebner & Co. Ltd. 3s. 6d. 


pretation of music. We remember, for instance, a 
series of concerts by Busoni, in which that great 
pianist, in order to demonstrate the classicism (or 
objectivism) of Mozart, managed to demonstrate 
only how dry the Mozart concertos. could be when 
played in the spirit of this theory. 

What all these attempt to divide music into classi- 
cal and romantic, objective and subjective, emo- 
tional and intellectual, comes down to is the point of 
view—the attitude—of the listener. It is what they 
wish to find, or pretend to find, in music that deter- 
mines the value of each composer—a method of 
valuation which is far more subjective than any of 
the music they dislike for being so. 

Mr. Dent distinguishes between the ‘“Dionysiac” 
and “Apollinean” methods of artistic experience, 
and there can be little doubt that his sympathies are 
with the latter—the “intellectual” appreciation of 
music. It is the typical highbrow who speaks in 
these pages, even when he admits that, with the ad- 
vancing years (which are “apt to bring a blunted 
sense of emotional values”) “it may perhaps be wise 
to relax our austerity of principle and allow our- 
selves to enjoy the primary pleasure of sound as we 
once did naked and unashamed.” 

Oh dear, oh dear! One does hope that the ex- 
perience will not be too painful! 

And what, the reader may ask, has all this to do. 
with the future of music? It is all part of a plea 
to prepare ourselves for a new kind of musical ex- 
perience which shall be free from the “tyranny of 
association, against which the leaders of modern 
movements rebel.” He says: 

“The wealth of harmonic resource which the nineteenth 
century built up was derived to a large extent from associ- 
ations, some extra-musical, some intra-musical, some de- 
rived from literary or pictorial ideas, some depending on 
recollections of previous music. . . Like a system of mone- 
tary wealth, the wealth of western music has become largely 
a paper currency and with the realization of this fact values 
have in many cases become suddenly depreciated.” 

These “depreciated values,” then, we are asked 
to throw overboard and risk the great adventure of 
building up de novo, as though we had never heard 
of paper money—and counterfeit money—hbefore. 
“The lofty idealism of Beethoven,” he concedes . . 
is a thing we cannot possibly deny or ignore; but 
we may justly question whether the artistic ex- 
pression of it is still convincing to modern ears.” 

If Mr. Dent were the accredited mouthpiece of 
that youngest generation of composers whom he 
criticizes for the deliberate silliness perpetrated by 
them, he could not have stated their case better. 
Lofty idealism, they say in effect, was all very well 
for Beethoven. It is impossible in our age; then 
why try to express it? Being clever is the thing; 
and acting silly is our particular brand of cleverness. 

It may be true that their attempt at anything lofty 
would be a melancholy failure. But it is a question 
whether that failure would not be more glorious 
than that which they consider their success. Is it 
the purpose of art merely to record the limitations 
of each age? Or, since art is the highest expression 
of the human spirit, should it accept the assumption 
that the race is struggling toward the heights ? 

Posterity may not condemn the present age for 
what it fails to do, but for what it failed to want. 
Terpander, who furnishes Mr. Dent with a parable 
and a theme for his book, was in his own age cen- 
sured for adding strings to his lyre. Some of our 
would-be Terpanders are not engaged in adding, 
but in taking away. 
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engage some players from the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra, but even with that help, it was still 
some orchestra! Whether that was the fault of 
Schryock or the forces at his command there is no 
way of telling. Later it is reported that upon his 
removal to San Diego, Schryock gave Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony and that among the tortured audi- 
ence was no less a personage than Alfred Hertz, now 
conductor of the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra. We must again say that we do not know whether 
the torturing results were the fault of Schryock or 
the forces under his command. In view of all this 
we just wonder what Schryock is doing now. Ac- 
cording to the announcement his company gave a de- 
lightful season of opera last year in conjunction with 
the San Carlo Grand Opera Company, though why 
the San Carlo Grand Opera Company should need 
to conjunct with any other company does not appear. 
During the coming year there are to be two seasons 
of opera, one in October, 1927, and the other in 
January, 1928 (no mention here of conjunction with 
the San Carlo Grand Opera Company). These 
operas are to be given in the “Metropolitan manner” 
—does this mean that the operas are to be given after 
the manner of the New York Metropolitan? 
a os 
SOME MODERNISTIC MUSINGS 

Indignant denial is made by George Antheil and 
Edgar Varese that the Standard Oil Corporation has 
asked them to set their industry to music, for adver- 
tising purposes, the composition to be called, “Oil’s 
Well.” 

* * * 

Arthur Honegger, who composed “Pacific 231,” 
is writing another piece about a locomotive. Of 
course, its chief melody will be tabulated as the 
loco-motif. 

ewe 

Modernistic music ought to be easy for the 
Chinese to understand. Look at their wonderful 
discord. 

eS) s 

Deaf lady, with ear-trumpet, listening to a mod- 
ernistic concert, shakes instrument, and murmurs: 
“Drat this thing. It’s out of order again.” 

: * * * 

Two things overlooked so far by the musical noise- 
composers : Subway blasts, and munitions explosions. 
* * * 

It is rumored that the modernists are to ask for 
a Nineteenth Amendment against the intoxicating 
music of Chopin, Wagner, Liszt, and the Strausses, 
Johann and Richard. 

* * * 

Modernistic composer, looking at a hardware-shop 

window : “What a perfect orchestra.” 
* * * 

Easter carols have so far been overlooked by 

the modernists. Let us rejoice. Se ee 


MUSICAL COURIER 
WOMEN ONLY 


A report comes from one of the MusicAL CouRIER 
European correspondents saying that the Bourne- 
mouth Easter Festival will include “what un- 
doubtedly is the first concert of music by 
women only.” The six composers to be rep- 
resented are Dame Ethel Smythe, Susan Spain- 
Dunk, Dorothy Howell, Vivian Lamblet, Dora 
Bright and Edith Swepstone. This may be the first 
concert by women only in England, but concerts by 
women only are not unknown in America and one 
of them was given by the Society of American 
Women Composers in New York on April 9. The 
program consisted of works by Helen Sears, Mabel 
Wood Hill, Marion Bauer, Fannie C. Dillon, Mary 
Howe and Mabel Daniels. This society has the fol- 
lowing members: Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, president ; 
Gena Branscombe, first vice-president ;. Helen Sears, 
second vice-president; Marion Bauer, Mary Helen 
Brown, Elizabeth Merz Butterfield, Ulric Cole, 
Mabel Daniels, Fannie Charles Dillon, Phyllis Fer- 
gus, Fay Foster, Ethel Glenn Hier, Mabel Wood 
Hill, Rosalie Housman, Mary Howe, Florence Parr- 
Gere, Marion Ralston, Gertrude Ross, Mary Turner 
Salter, Lily Strickland, Louise Souther and Harriet 
Ware. 


RIES SB 
Sappho for Chicago Civic Opera 

The Musica Courier is in a position to inform its 
readers that Jules Massenet’s Sappho will be one of the 
novelties that the Chicago Civic Opera will produce next 
season. The title role will be entrusted to Mary Garden, 
who will have for her vis-a-vis Fernand Ansseau. 

When Sappho was first performed in Paris at the Opera 
Comique on November 27, 1897, Emma Calve was heard as 
Sappho, and a tenor by the name of Leprestre was given 
the tenor role. As the writer well recollects, the Massenet 
opera was then a huge failure, and after a few perform- 
ances it was taken off the boards. It took thirty years 
for Massenet’s work to reach Chicago, and really, to one 
who knows the score, it seems strange that money should 
be invested in an opera that has little musically to recom- 
mend it to opera-goers. The subject of Sappho, too, is not 
one that would meet with the favor of those that advocate 
opera in English nor of Puritans that are censoring plays 
that have the so-called “sex complex” for theme. The 
story of Sappho is not moral. It is as depraved as the bad 
music that Massenet wrote around it. R. D. 


Chicago Musical College Competition 

Marion Miller, of Chicago, pupil of M. Boguslawski; 
Mary Crissfulli, of Chicago, pupil of Edward Collins, and 
Ella Sink of Arkansas, pupil of Lillian Powers and Alex- 
ander Raab, have been chosen out of eighteen contestants 
at the preliminary contest held last week at the Chicago 
Musical College to play at Orchestra Hall on May 7, with 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra under the direction of 
Henri Verbrugghen, conductor of the Minneapolis Orches- 
tra. The young ladies will play the first movement of 
Beethoven's C minor concerto. They are competing for a 
Conover Grand piano, valued at $1,200. A free scholarship 
of $300 and one of $50 will be awarded for the second and 
third prize. 


Alexander Kahn Pays America a Visit 
Alexander Kahn is in New York. He arrived last week 
from Paris, where he has been for some years, and plans 
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A Critic in the Home 
New York. 
To the Musical Courier: 

The $100 prize (of the Mendelssohn Club of Chicago, 
and the Music Forum of New York) for the best opinion 
on the subject, The Ideal Concert Program, brought many 
thoughtful, and some amusing contributions, which came 
to my desk in connection with my official work for the 
Forum. 

I am taking the liberty of sending you one such essay, 
from a Southern lady, but of course I cannot give you her 
name. 

Very truly yours, 
Minna ADAMS. 

P. S. I have left the original spelling and grammar 
unchanged. 

“I am entering your contest. 
proper Program. 

“A musical program should be Educational as well as 
entertaining, as for myself I get lots of pleasure out of 
a perfect musical Program. 

“The Musicians should play or sing what they concieve to 
be the highest type of music. Most people love the highest 
type of music. The lower type of music is everwhere, and 
up to date Society people are looking for the best and 
highest type of music, and I consider type of music the 
proper program. 

“Yes, I think that the same type of music should be 
played no matter how small or how large the town or city 
is. For one reason the musicians are critisized by every 
one who hears them render a program. And again every 
one that loves music wants the best. q 

“The average successful radio program should have a 
lesson for censerts and stages, as it teaches how to speak 
correctly and sing well, or else the radio program would 
not be successful. 

“In some instances the classics are over done while more 
often they are niglected. 

“The oratorio is not dead, there are lots of otators who 
are expert speakers, but it seems that the world in general 
cares for other entertainments now more so, than in the 


Here is my views on the 


old days when people used to hitch up the old horse or 
mules to a wagon and drive for miles to hear Patrick 
Henry. 

“If there were more Patrick Henrys to day standing 
for the rights of our Country there wouldn’t be such a 
crime wave. 

“Community singing is a grate help to a comunnity. It 
helps to teach new songs to the people, and it shows the 
brotherly love and good fellowship of one another, and 
every one who attends these song services prove their love 
for singing by their presence. 

“I think all American program should be rendered in 
English. Because it is more beautiful than any other lan- 
guage and all true Americans understand English. And 
English is the language of our Dear Old U. S. A. 

“IT think American Folk songs and music should come 
first, modern music should come second and jazz last on 
the program. My reason for American Folk music first 
is that it appeals to all true Americans hearts. Modern 
Music appeals to the more or less modern people. While 
Jazz only appeals to those who are frivolus and don’t care 
for the better things of life. 

“The critics help develope a better program. They know 
just what to place on a program. And where and when 
to place the numbers so that they will give the best effect. 

This is my views on the proper program.” 

“Mrs. 


Edward Lloyd Dead 


Edward Lloyd, celebrated English tenor, died at his home 
in Worthing, England, on March 31, at the age of eighty- 
two. He came of musical forebears, his uncle being an 
organist, and his father a singer, being vicar choralist at 
Westminster Abbey where young Lloyd himself entered the 
choir at the age of seven. He developed into one of Eng- 
land’s greatest singers and created many pafts in oratorios 
by Gounod, Sullivan and Elgar. He retired in 1900 at the 
age of fifty-five. 


Block & Endicoff Bankrupt 


Block & Endicoff, concert managers, 33 West 42nd Street, 
have gone into involuntary bankruptcy throiigh indebtedness 
to the Superior Printing Co., $465; John N. Ostrander, 
$200; National Program Publishers, $80. The members of 
the firm are Harry Block and Max Endicoff. 





NEWS FLASHES 








Muzio Scores in Milan 


(By radio to the Musical Courier) 

Milan.—La Scala, April 13, phenomena! triumph 
for Muzio as Maddalena in Andrea Chenier. Sea- 
son’s first appearance. Aristocratic audience en- 
thusiastic. Interpretation judged revelation, vo- 
cally superb, her pure bel canto a rarity. Third 
act aria, Mamma Morta, followed by prolonged 
applause. Innumerable curtain calls. Sunday, 
second performance, another triumph for this sub- 
lime artist. Action again interrupted several min- 
utes after solo. (Signed) BASSI. 








Dayton Westminster Choir Begins Tour 
(By special wire to the Musical Courier) 


Dayton, Ohio.—Dayton Westminster Choir, sixty 
strong, left by special train for Louisville, opening 
brief tour which culminates next Sunday at the 
Studebaker Theater, Chicago, where the Choir will 
sing for the delegates of the Biennial Convention 
of the National Federation of Music Clubs. 


(Signed) M. H. HANSON. 











to remain until the early part of next week when he returns 
to Paris. 


Damrosch Gives Dinner for Orchestra, 
Honoring Rissland 
Walter Damrosch gave a dinner for the New York Sym 
phony Orchestra on April 17 in honor of Rudolf Rissland, 
who is retiring after thirty-four years’ association with the 
orchestra. The dinner was given in the rooms of the Bee 
thoven Association. Rissland is personnel manager and a 
member of the violin section. A testimonial engraved on 
parchment was presented to him by the orchestra; it reads 


“Whereas Rudolph Rissland has been a member of the New York 
Symphony Orchestra for thirty-four years, during the latter twenty 
years of which period he has held the responsible and arduous post of 
personnel manager; and whereas throughout that entire period he has 
manifestly held and unfalteringly adhered to the highest 
gentleman, a musician and a leader of men, thereby winning the 
ing esteem of his friends and colleagues; and whereas he has 
announced his forthcoming retirement as a member and as personne 
manager of the New York Symphony Orchestra; therefore be it 
resolved that the undersigned members of the New York Symphony 
Orchestra hereby tender to Rudolf Rissland the expression of thet 
profound regard for him as a man, their admiration for him as at 
artist and as an executive, their unqualified regret at the termination 
of their relations with him in an official capacity and their sincere 
good wishes for his future welfare and happiness.” 


ideals of a 
last 


Next Season’s Operas at the Metropolitan 


Gereral Manager Giulio Gatti-Casazza, of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, announces that during the next season, 
1927-28, at the Metropolitan Opera House, the following 
novelties will be given: La Rondine, libretto by Giuseppe 
Adami, music by Giacomo Puccini, in Italian; Violanta, 
libretto by Hans Mueller, music by Erich Wolfgang Korn 
gold, in German; Madonna Imperia, libretto by Arturo 
Rossato, music by Franco Alfano, in Italian. In addition 
there will be the following revivals: Haensel und Gretel, 
by Engelbert Humperdinck, in German; Norma by Vincenzo 
Bellini, in Italian; Le Prophete, by Giacomo Meyerbeer, 
in French. The following operas also will be presented 
Cosi Fan Tutte, by Wolfgang A. Mozart, in Italian; Manon 
Lescaut, by Giacomo Puccini, in Italian; Carmen by Georges 
Bizet, in French; Le Coq D’Or, by Nicholas Rimsky 
Korsakoff, in French. 

Mr. Gatti-Casazza, who is sailing for Europe in May, 
will give the full list of artists of the company previous to 
his departure. 


Edward Johnson Receives Caruso’s Costumes 

Mrs. Enrico Caruso has honored Edward 
presenting him with a generous supply of the 
costumes from the wardrobe of Enrico Caruso, among them 
most of those of Des Grieux of Manon, of Samson, of 
the Lodeletta of Mascagni and all of the part of Radames 
The Radames costumes were worn on April 11 when Mr 
Johnson sang that role in Aida at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. These costumes are in themseives very beautiful, 
being made from priceless old tapestries, satins and velvets 
They are hand sewed and hand embroidered and many 
are beautifully and heavily jeweled. Mrs. Caruso enquired 
of Mr. Johnson which of Caruso’s roles he was singing at 
the Metropolitan—or anticipated singing—and then offered 
him the robes and jewels of many of those parts. “Of 
course,” she added. “I would never part with the Canio 
costume in Pagliacci, as I intend that our daughter Gloria 
shall have it as the priceless and justly famous of all 
operatic heirlooms.” 


Johnson by 
operatic 


Four Conductors for New York Symphony 
_Harry Harkness Flagler, president of the 
Society of New York, announced that the season of 1927-28 


Symphony 


will be divided among four conductors. They are Fritz 
Busch, of the Dresden Opera House; Walter Damrosch. 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, and one whose name is yet to be an 
nounced. : 

All of the five concerts for children and. six 
for young people will be conducted by Damrosch 
will take the orchestra on tour the last week in 
and first week in February to Northampton, Schenectady, 
Utica, Rochester, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, Louisville, Cin 
cinnati, Wilkes-Barre and Philadelphia. There will be six 
concerts in Brooklyn during the season 


concerts 
He also 
January 


Elias M. Hecht Passes Away 
Elias M. Hecht, founder and sponsor of the Chamber Music 
Society of ‘San Francisco, passed away at Dante Sanatorium 


A 


on April 18, after a long illness. C.H.A 
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RoSENTHAL AT STUDEBAKER 
Cuicaco, ILt.— Moritz 


giants, performed miracles 


Rosenthal, last of the 
at his Studebaker recital yester 
day,” writes Glenn Dillard Gunn, in the Chic ago Herald and 
Examiner, April 11. Following this preamble Mr. Gunn, 
himself a pianist of note, a pedagogue of high attainment 
and a fearless critic, wrote a review that should be reprinted 
in full here, but lack of space makes it imperative to quote 
only salient passages: “The public of America somewhat 
tardily but wholeheartedly pays tribute to this superlative 
master. They carried away with them complete, satisfying 
and inspiring definitions of three of the vaster masterpieces 
of piano literature—the last and greatest of the Beethoven 
sonatas, the Schumann Symphonic Variations and the second 
Hungarian Rhapsodie of Liszt, which it is safe to say no 
other pianist could pron After that, what 
more could he 
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TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE 
Middle West representative 
covered the North Central 
which took place last week 
Heniot Levy Cius 

The Heniot Levy Club held its monthly meeting in Kim 
ball Hall, April 3. The following program was given: Eau 
Courante by Godard, Ella Stein; Chopin’s Nocturne G 
major and Brahms’ Capriccio, Winfred Wilson; readings 
by Master Gerhardt Seidel; sonata in D major by Scarlatti, 


Song Without Words by Mendelssohn, Beatrice Eppstein ; 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


Prelude and Fugue in G major by Bach, first movement 
sonata op. 31 by Beethoven, Reflets Dans l’Eau by Debussy 
and first movement of the Sonata Eroica by MacDowell, 
Ethel Flentye; second and third movements of concerto in 
A minor by MacDowell, Mrs. Niemann. 
Fenyves Makes Desut at PLAYHOUSE 
Gabriel Fenyves made his Chicago debut at the Play- 
house, April 10. Reviewing his performance, Mr. Gunn 
wrote in the Herald and Examiner: “Gabriel Fenyves, pian- 
ist, made his Chicago debut in the Playhouse with every 
token of a pleasant success. He is indeed, a pleasant pianist, 
if one may judge him by his Bach, Scarlatti and Albeniz 
numbers, equipped with a facile technic, a suave and refined 
tone, an admirable sense of style and a fine understanding 
of acoustic effect.” 
GorRDON QUARTET AT 
Also on April 10, the Gordon String Quartet gave the 
third program of chamber music, at the James Simpson 
Theater and was heard in the quartet in one movement, op. 
23, by Howard Hanson; Pictures at an 
Moussorgsky; Darius Milhaud’s quartet in G, No. 
the Beethoven quartet, op. 133. 
Monica GRAHAM STULTS TO 
Stults, dramatic soprano, is 
Biennial on April 23, 


James Simpson THEATER 


6, and 


APPEAR AT BIENNIAL 
to give a 
with Harriet Rut- 


Monica Graham 
program for the 
ledge at the piano. 

SuNDELIUS-LiNpbI AT ORCHESTRA HALL 

At Orchestra Hall, on April 10, Marie Sundelius, soprano 
of the Metropolitan Opera, and Aroldo Lindi, tenor of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, appeared in a joint recital. No tickets 
having been received at this office, this important concert 
cannot be reviewed. 

OtHerR RECITALS 

Many recitals took place during the week, but none were 
of sufficient importance to necessitate reviews in these col- 
umns. 

WESTERVELT 

Students of the 


Pupits 1n MUuSICALE 

class of Louise St. John Westervelt gave 
a studio musicale on April 9, at the Columbia School of 
Music. Virginia Sanford sang Le Violette by Scarlatti 
and Me Company Along by Hageman; also with Bettye Hill, 
Miss Banford was heard in Tis Evening, by Tschaikowsky, 
and June by Ferry. Virginia Salek’s selections were Han- 
del’s Care Selve, Ronald’s A Sheep fold Song and La Giro- 
metta by Sibella. Bettye Hill sang On the Steppe by Gret- 
chaninoff and En Cuba by LaForge. Virbinia Bills’ num- 
bers were In quelle trine morbide by Puccini; Schubert’s 
My Sweet Repose, Hedge Roses by the same composer, and 
Children of the Moon by Warren, and the program came 
to an end after the singing of Jeuel Prosser who offered 
Lulli’s Bois Epais, The Young Nun by Schubert, and Car- 
penter’s When the Misty Shadows Glide and Don't Care.. 
IN DEMAND 


PRESENTS 


Ex_sie ALEXANDER’S STUDENT 
Robert Nelson, pupil of Elsie Alexander, of the Bush 
Conservatory faculty, won the open competition held on 
April 7 for graduates in piano. He will appear as soloist 
with the Bush Symphony at Orchestra Hall, May 26, and 
will play Saint-Saens’ Africa. 
MusicaL CoLLeGe 
The following artist-students were 
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Exhibition, by- 


April 21, 1927 
Lucille Meusel, student of Herbert W 9K ym in a group 
of songs; E leanora Koskiewicz; student of Edward Collins, 
in a group of piano numbers, and Marshall Sosson student 
of Max Fischel, in a group of violin numbers. 

George Graham, baritone, pupil of Herbert Witherspoon, 
was soloist in Stainer’s Crucifixion, April 10, at the Buena 
Memorial Presbyterian Church. The choir at this church 
is under the direction of Dr. Wesly La Vilette, of the 
faculty. 

Frances Stodola, soprano, artist-student of Isaac Van 
Grove, will be presented in the Young American Artists’ 
Series, on April 28, at Fine Arts Recital Hall. Miss Stodola 
will be assisted by Margaret Dean, harpist, with Mr. Van 
Grove at the piano. 

Charles ae and Constance Eberhardt, professional 
members of the C. M. C. Opera Class, are the soloists at 
the Fifteenth icniaial Convention of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, at the Eighth Street Theatre today, 
April 21. 

Theodore Shadberg, of Manitowoc, Wis., violin student 
of Max Fischel, was presented in recital in that city on 
April 8. Frederick Dvonch, another student of Mr. Fischel, 
gave a group of violin numbers before the Allied Arts 
Society on April 19. 

Pauline Stephens, student of Rose Lutiger Gannon, was 
soloist at the Park Ridge Methodist Church, April 10; 
Teresa Huening, also a student of Mrs. Gannon, was soloist 
at the Twilight Musicale given at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Easter Sunday, and Kathleen Ryan, a Gannon student, 
broadcasted Stabat Mater from Station WGN, April 14. 

AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 

James Mitchell, baritone, and Merrie Boyd Mitchell, so- 
prano, artist-students of Karleton Hackett, have been en- 
gaged for the quartet at the Austin Presbyterian Church. 

The following pupils of Edward Eigenschenk have re- 
ceived appointments as theater organists: James Sturngen 
at the Campus Theater, Evanston; Bertha Olenik, the Bug 
Theater, Chicago, and Jack Redmond, Majestic Theater, 
Cedar Rapids, la. 

Ethel Brazelton, artist-student of Allen Spencer, 
pear in the Young Artists’ Series of 
Arts Building, May 1 

SYMPHONY CONCERTS 

The symphony concerts, April 15 and 16, were the most 
interesting of the season soon to come to an end. The Good 
Friday Spell from Parsifal, the Brahms variations on 
Haydn's theme, Leo Sowerby’s Medieval Poem, A Victory 
Ball by Schelling, and the Pines of Rome by Respighi, each 
admirably played by the orchestra under Stock, were the 
numbers heard by the devotees. Stock has long ago made 
a reputation for himself as a program builder, but the one 
under discussion came very close to perfection, and the 
flawless interpretation each composition received from the 
orchestra and its conductor added materially in making 
these concerts among the most memorable of the 1926-27 
season. 


will ap- 
recitals in the Fine 


THe N. F. M. C. 


Hats off to the delegates and friends of the National 
Federation of Musical Clubs, which is holding its conven- 
tion here from Monday morning, April 18, to Tuesday night, 
April 26! To the officers and members of the Federation 
and to their friends and to the many musicians who have 
come to the Windy City, the Chicago office of this paper 
tenders a hearty welcome. May the Biennial be the success 
that it deserves, is the wish of all American musicians. 

RENE Devries. 


Louise Hunter Bids Metropolitan Adieu 


The Metropolitan has seen the last of little Louise Hunter, 
whose vivacious Musetta will long linger in the memory of 
regular opera-goers. In other roles entrusted to her, Miss 
Hunter was always counted upon to do her best. For sev- 
eral years, Arthur Hammerstein sought the soprano for light 
opera and finally succeeded in placing her under contract. 
In the fall, Miss Hunter will appear in the Kalman Operetta, 
which will open the new Hammerstein Theater. 

Miss Hunter is now on tour with the Metropolitan, sing- 
ing in Baltimore, Washington and winding up in Atlanta, 
where she will do Lauretta in Gianni Schicchi, Frederic in 
Mignon and Stephano in Romeo and Juliet. After that she 
will go on a concert tour of the South before returning to 
Middletown, O., for her annual spring concert. Then she 
will enjoy a two months’ rest and return to New York ready 
for her work with Hammerstein. 

Before going on tour with the Metropolitan and prior to 
her last appearance in New York in Pelleas and Melisande, 
she sang at a concert in Brooklyn with the Mundell Choral 
Club, with John Charles Thomas and Salvi, harpist. 
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CINCINNATI, OHIO 


CincinNATI, Ounto.—Norma Richter, soprano, class of 
Mrs. Adolf Hahn, and her cousin, Franz Trafzger, tenor, 
both students at the College of Music where Trafzger gradu- 
ated from the class of Lino Mattioli, were soloists with the 
Armco Concert Band of Middletown, Frank Simon, conductor. 

Norma Cornelius Stuebing was elected president of the 
Hyde Park Music Club to succeed Grace McConaha, under 
whose two terms of office the club made great progress. 

Frederick Shailer Evans, dean of the Conservatory of 
Music, presented his pupils, Julia Cameron, Jane W ‘eber, 
Pearl Nemo, Marvin Schuette, Velma Cline, Ada Wilk, and 
Elise Moore, in a piano recital. 

Margaret Quinn, of the College of Music piano faculty, 
was the guest-artist at the March meeting of the Hamilton 
(Ohio) Musical Arts Club, illustrating her talk on Heroic 
Women in Music with piano numbers. Ruth Segers, who is 
a cousin of J. Fischer, of the New York music publishing 
house, was chairman for the day. 

Parvin Titus, head of the Conservatory’s organ depart- 
ment, gave a recital at Christ Church of Works by Cou- 
perin, Bach, Franck, Widor, Howells, Schumann and Dupre. 

Daniel Ericourt, of the Conservatory’ s piano faculty, 
played Bach, Chopin, Bartok, Poulenc, de Falla, Faure and 
Balakirev in his second piano recital of the season. 

For his third and last piano recital of the season, Mieczy- 
slaw Munz, of the Conservatory’s piano faculty, chose Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in E major, op. 109, a group by Franck, 
Scriabin’s Prelude, an Etude by Paganini-Liszt, and his 
own afrangement of Liebesfreud by Kreisler. 

Mme. Karin Dayas, of the Conservatory piano faculty, 
played an entire Beethoven program in commemoration of 
_the one-hundredth anniversary of the great master’s death. 
Besides the Sonata, op. 31, No. 3, Mme. Dayas played the 
Thirty-three Variations on a Waltz by Diabelli, the Baga- 
— op. 126, Nos. 4 and 5, and the Rondo a Capriccio, op. 
12° 


cies Berne, whose specialty is research in musical lore 
to find charming and usuable songs which are not heard on 
the average program, again delighted Cincinnati with a song 
recital in which he was ably assisted by Augustus O. Palm 
at the piano. Mr. Berne, who is a member of the Conserva- 
tory’s faculty, always chooses interesting bits of song and 
melody whose text also have a literary value; hence this 
program offered choice songs from the 15th century on 
through to our modern composers. 

At the College of Music the third concert of the season by 
the orchestra, conducted by Adolf Hahn, director of the 
school, held the attention during the month. Five soloists 
were featured: Olive Terry, Mildred Steinwart and Lorie 
King from the class of Albino Gorno ; Sylvia Huck, soprano, 
from the class of Giacinto Gorno, and Celeste Bradley, from 
the class of Adolf Hahn. 

Margaret Quint, of the College’s piano faculty, presented 
her pupils in a recital. 

Dorothy Robb, who receives her post-graduate diploma 
from the violin class of Adolf Hahn, and Charlotte Metzner, 
who is post-graduating in voice from the class of Mrs. 
Adolf Hahn, gave a joint recital in which they were ac- 
companied by Dorothy Stolzenbach and John Quincy Bass, 
pianists. 

Frederick J. Hoffmann, of the College of Music’s piano 
faculty, presented Helen Dowling, Norma Mayer and Jose- 
phine Pipkin in a recital. 

The American premiere of Suite for Two Violins and 
Piano by Jarosloy Kricka, noted Bohemian composer, was 
the feature of a recital in ‘which Ernest Pack presented his 
pupils, Thomas Gay and Harry Einhorn, Marion Heuser and 
Anna Bortz, assisted by Mildred Kiener, pianist. 


Two of George Elliston’s poems, Glamour and Vagrant, 
set to music by Louis Victor Saar, have found publishers 
and the many singers who have been awaiting these num- 
bers will be glad to know that they are to be off the press 
shortly. M. D. 

CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY NOTES 

Dr. Marcian Thalberg, artist teacher of piano at the Con- 
servatory, gave a recital in Cleveland during the Ohio Music 
Teachers’ Convention, playing Brahms, Rubinstein, and Cho- 
pin. His presentation was received with éclat. Dr. Thalbe rg 
made so profound an impression with his mastery of the 
piano that he was asked to conduct a round table. This he 
did, selecting for his subject The Use of the Sustained 
Pedal in Our Modern Piano Playing. Dr. Thalberg will 
give two piano recitals in Chicago prior to his engagement 
to teach a master class this summer at the Gunn School of 
Music and Dramatic Art. 

Faye Ferguson, pupil of Dr. Marcian Thalberg, of the 
artist faculty, will be heard in two piano recitals at the 
Conservatory in the near future. Miss Ferguson went to 
Sidney (Ohio), on March 31. During her eastern tour with 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, Miss Ferguson made a 
sincere impression upon her audience with her genuine 
musicianship. 

Myra Reed, pupil of Dr. Marcian Thalberg, of the artist 
faculty, made so favorable an impression at her two former 
piano recitals at Aeolian Hall, New York, that she is to 
give a third. Miss Reed will leave some time this month 
for this engagement. 

Parvin Titus, head of the organ department of the Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory of Music, gave An Hour of Organ 
Music, at Christ Church, at which he proved himself master 
of the organ. His program was one of distinction and in- 
cluded superb examples of organ music. One of his num- 
bers was Resurrection by Dupre, under whom Mr. Titus 
studied in Paris. At that time the great teacher gave his 
pupil a copy of his own work Symphonie Passion, inscribed : 
“In remembrance of Paris, Summer, 1925, with my kindest 
regards, Marcel Dupre.” 

Marienne Cahill, soprano, pupil of John A. Hoffman, and 
Annette McDevitt, pupil of Mme. Liszniewska, both of the 
Conservatory faculty, appeared in a joint concert at the 
School of the Brown County Ursulines, St. Martin, Ohio. 


Canadian Customs Duty Discontinued on 


Theatrical Costumes 
A notice issued by Bruce Noble, theatrical traffic agent 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, announces the discon- 
tinuance of the Canadian customs regulations which, until 
recently, required payment of unrefundable duty on cos- 
tumes carried into Canada by United States road shows. The 
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only customs regulation in this connection remaining operative 
is the usual cash deposit ordinarily required on a car-load 
or other large lots of theatrical effects. The deposit is 
refunded after such effects have been exported from Canada. 


MacDowell Piano Festival at Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music 


Cincinnati, On1o.—Cincinnati, led in spirit and senti- 
ment by the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, paid a royal 
tribute to the name and memory of Edward MacDowell in 
the Piano Festival held in Music Hall on the evening of 
March 29. The object for which the festival was given 
was richly realized, and the Edward MacDowell Endow- 
ment Fund was augmented by approximately $4,000 thereby. 
The monetary success of the venture is not the only satis- 
factory result, for, in addition, and of even greater value, 
perhaps, is the —— of the interest of the general public 
in the name of Edward MacDowell and his valuable con- 
tribution to the musical life of America. It should be a 

matter of pride to every community in this country that 
the movement started by the National Federation of Music 
Clubs to raise a fund in behalf of the Edward MacDowell 

Colony at Peterborough should be carried on by some such 
entertainment as the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music di 
rected in Cincinnati. Cincinnati is proud of the Conser- 
vatory of Music and agrees with the comment made by 
Mme. Maria Carreras, who made the journey from New 
York for the sole purpose of taking part in the Piano Festi- 
val, when she said: “Not in any other school of music in the 
country could as many famous pianists have been collected 
as was the case at the Piano Festival, where thirteen of the 
sixteen pianists were assembled from the artist faculty of 
the Conservatory of Music, while the other three were 
graduates from the Conservatory. The pianists participating 
in the Festival from the Conservatory faculty were: Karin 
Dayas, Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, Alma Betscher, 
Faye Ferguson, Jemmie Vardeman, Thomie Prewett Wil- 
liams, Daniel Ericourt, Dr. Karol Liszniewski, Mieczyslaw 
Munz, Louis Saverne, Rudolph Thomas, Leo Paalz, and 
Martin Read, Jr. ‘The guest pianists were Florence Bar- 
bour, Maria Carreras and Dwight Anderson. 

According to the Post, “From a dais at the back of the 
stage, our genial director, Mr. Reiner, beamed down upon 
his new ‘orchestra,’ leading them through two Chopin num- 
bers and the Schubert Marche Militaire.” 


Bauer Heard in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, Ounto.—The 
certo, No. 1, in D minor, 


magnificent Brahms piano con- 
: was chosen by Harold Bauer for 
his appearance with the Cleveland Orchestra at Masonic 
Hall, April 14 and 15, when he played before a cordial 
audience that welcomed him back as an old friend who had 
been away too long. 

Always completely master of the instrument and of the 
vehicle at hand, Mr. Bauer plunged into the intricacies of 
this pedantic work with a vitality and an energy that were 
amazing. It is not a concerto that can ever come into the 
“popular” class, probably because there are few artists 
who dare attempt its formidable profundity, and Cleveland 
has not heard it for some little time. But coming after a 
list of pianists who had selected Saint-Saéns, Grieg and 
Liszt as their mediums of expression, it was highly interest- 
ing to have Mr. Bauer choose this sterling and imposing 
work, which set a high point in a season of notably good 
attractions. 

There is an admirable sense of ease about the playing of 
Mr. Bauer. He seems to surmount the difficulties with 
extraordinary agility, and to bring forth from his rich and 
scholarly background a sensitiveness and sympathy for his 
music that are communicated at once to his hearers. In 
the majestic first movement he was fiery, stupendously virile, 
putting an astounding amount of life into passages that are 
ordinarily played as staid, uneventful music. 

The Adagio, with its suggestion of ecclesiastical music 
and which has become prodigiously dull under the hands of 


less expert players, unfolded itself in a delicate tapes 
orchestral color, with Mr. Bauer's 
standing out as rich gold threads against a 
background. 

The Rondo took on an almost Mozartian playfulness un- 
der his touch, and served as a masterful contrast to the two 
preceding movements, showing the artist as a master of 
every idiom of the keyboard, equally as enchanting in his 
lighter moods as in those fortissimo and grandiose meas 
ures of the Maestoso. 
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Nikolai Sokoloff and his men offered excellent support in 
the nicely subdued accompaniment to the great Brahms 
work, and set the tone for the concerto by playing as open 
ing number, the Academic Overture, by the same composer. 
Then, as a nice contrast, Mr. Sokoloff selected Debussy’s 
suite, La Mer, and ended this most worth while program 
with the Chabrier Marche Joyeuse. E; ¢: 


Dean Butler to Lecture at Columbia 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—Dean Harold L. Butler of the College 
of Fine Arts, Syracuse University, has again been engaged 
as eee for the Columbia University summer 
New York. For the benefit of young voice 
Butler will give thirty lectures on How to Teach Singing. 
These lectures will deal with breathing, tone emission and 
placement, resonance, diction, the proper use of phonetics in 
voice training, voice diagnosis, and the proper use of vocalizes 
and songs in voice teaching. Mr. Butler will also give thirty 
lectures upon Interpretation of Standard Song Literature. 
Beginning with the songs of the Italian classic period, he 
will trace the development of the song to the present day 
Nearly 150 songs will be sung during these lectures. Mr 
sutler will also give private lessons in voice to advanced 

students up to a maximum of ten hours each week. 
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FOR YOUR LIGHTER CONCERT GROUPS AND PICTURE HOUSE PROGRAMS 
TWO GENUINELY 
JUST AN IVY COVERED SHACK 


By CARL 
A charming ballad full of heart appeal and sentiment 


RUPP 


THE BELLS OF SAN GABRIEL’S 


By J. KEIRN BRENNAN AND PERCY WENRICH 
The song with the outstanding rhythm and swing 


Artist copies to accredited teachers and singers. 
orchestrations, etc. 


DEAR HEART, WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN 


By HERBERT SPENCER AND FLETA JAN BROWN 
The ballad our foremost artists are singing 


Howdy Do Mis’ Springtime 
Comin’ Home.to You 


M. H. WITMARK & SONS 


“DIFFERENT” SONGS 


AND MOREY DAVIDSON 


- and — 


Also duets, quartettes, 


Nobody Else 
Sunshine That Fills My World 


1650 Broadway, N. Y. ¢ 
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ApriL 9 

On Saturday afternoon, April 9, Mignon was repeated 
before a capacity house. The cast was the same as before, 
headed by Lucrezia Bori and Gigli, who rose to noble heights 
each coming in for a large share of the evening’s 
honors. There was also; Marion Talley, a silver voiced 
Philine, and Leon Rothier as the Lothario, while Angelo 
Bada was excellent as Laerte. Again Ellen Dalossy capably 
filled the vocal and histrionic demands of the love sick 
Fred Serafin was at the conductor's stand 

AipA, Aprit 11 
opened the last week of the current at the 
April 11, with a capacity audience in at- 
all the artists being in particularly fine 
fettlh Outstanding, perhaps, excellent Amonasro 
of Michael Bohnen, who and acted magni 
ficently And never given a better per- 
formance. Her was rich and melting in quality and 
her big scene in the last act was well executed, winning for 
ver much applause at the curtain calls. Edward Johnson 
did well with the music of Radames and so did Maria Mueller 
as Aida, but it seemed that the music was a bit too heavy 
for her. Joseph MacPherson and Ezio Pinza, both sterling 
hassos, appeared as the King and Ramfis respectively, and 
Rito De Leporte, in her solo dance, was vociferously ap 
plauded and deserved it. Serafin conducted 
Tne Kinc’s HencHMAN, Aprit 13 
The King’s Henchman, Deems Taylor's opera which had 
here this year was given for the last time on 

April 13. The cast, contrary to rumor, was practically the 
same as in the premicre, Lawrence Tibbett taking the part 
of | Edward Johnson that of Aethelwold, and Flor- 
ence | the role of Aelfrida All three stars were in 
exceptionally voice and sang with unusual animation 
and fervor. Marion Telva distinguished herself in the role 
of Ase. Tullio Serafin conducted characteristic color 
and warmth. There was a large which applauded 
both conductor and stars throughout the 
of the evening 
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La GIARA RIGOLETTO, 

Casella’s delightful comic ballet, La Giara, had another 
performance at the Metropolitan on Thursday evening with 
Serafin conducting, and Galli, Bonfiglo, Berger, 
Angelo and giving 1 finished wrtrayals 
of their various roles. A performance of Rigoletto fellowed 
the ballet, and with such fine artists in the leading 
as Gigh, De Luca and Talley, Verdi's tuneful musi 
enjoyed to the utmost by the large audience Bellezza con- 
ducted 
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a highly dramatic interpretation, yet tempering it with dig- 
nity. Michael Bohnen’s Gurnemanz was a vivid personality 
and his performance showed a truly emotional quality. 
Clarence Whitehill as Amfortas, William Gustafson as 
Titurel, and Gustav Schuetzendorf as Klingsor, sang and 
acted on a par with the general excellence of the cast. The 
attendance and the close attention paid by the audience to 
the performance showed clearly the regard in which the last 
opera composed by Wagner is held by the public. Bodanzky 
directed the performance with his usual skill. 
Tue TALes or HorrMANN, Aprit 15 

The Tales of Hoffmann was given at the Metropolitan as 
the next to the last evening performance of the season on 
April 15, and was received by a large audience with every 
mark of pleasure and appreciation. Nina Morgana gave 
a memorable rendition of the mechanical doll in the role 
of Olympia, while Mary Lewis, who sang Giulietta in a 
recent performance, repeated her fine portrayal of the part. 
Lucrezia Bori, as Antonia, sang this musically most enuti- 
ful part of the opera with the pathos that it demands. A 
tremendous ovation followed her singing and eight or ten 
curtain calls were accorded her. The Hoffmann was 
Armand Tokatyan. Adamo Didur was effective in the role 
of Coppelius, and Lawrence Tibbett equally so as Dap- 
pertutto. Leon Rothier made the role of Miracle as inter- 
esting as it is to be made, and the cast was completed by 
Kathleen Howard, Henriette Wakefield, Paolo haem, 
George Chehanovsky, James Wolfe, Louis D’Angelo, Gior- 
dano Paltrinieri, Max Altglass, William Gustafson and 
Millo Picco, each effective in his respective role and making 
up an unusually fine cast. Louis Hasselmans conducted. 

La Groconpa, Aprit 16 

La Gioconda was chosen for the final opera of the sea- 
son on April 16, and a brilliant performance was given be- 
fore a capacity audience, with hundreds of standees, which 
enthusiastically applauded principals, orchestra, chorus and 
ballet. Rosa Ponselle’s glorious voice was heard to ad- 
vantage in the title role, and Gigli well deserved the ovation 
given him for his portrayal of Enzo Grimaldo. Others in 
the cast were aim Branzell, as Laura Adorno; Mario 
Basiola as Barnaba, Ezio Pinza as Alvise Badoero, and 
Henriette Wakefield as La Cieca. The dancing, as usual, 
was delightful and added materially to the enjoyment of 
the opera. Serafin conducted with his accustomed artistry. 
NiGHt APRIL 
Sunday evening concerts this season at 
the Metropolitan, which was also a farewell until the fall, 
was held Easter Sunday night. It was an unusually good 
program, the orchestra also appearing, which is a rare 
thing at the closing concert as the men usually have gone 
on tour by this time. The delightful Mignon overture 
opened the program, the other orchestral numbers of the 
evening being the Grieg Lyric Suite and the Blue Danube 
Waltz. Alfio Tedesco was the first soloist, giving the tenor 
aria from L’Elisir D’Amore and later joining Thalia Sa 
banieeva in a duet from Traviata. Nina Morgana won her 
audience by a clean cut rendition of the mad scene from 
Hamlet, and Mario re proved a general favorite by a 
fine aoe of the Cavatina from the Barber of Se- 
ville Editha Fieischer substituted for both Ellen Dalossy 
and Maria Mueller, doing herself proud in the Deh Vieni aria 
from the Marriage of Figaro and Micaele’s aria from Car- 
men. The soprano’s voice was lovely in both selections. 
Ezio Pinza, who has found a niche all his = in the favor 
of Metropolitan audiences, sang the O tu Palermo, from I 
Vespri Siciliani, with his usual vocal excellence and poise, 
and Michael Bohnen received a warm welcome both before 
and after his masterly singing of Wahn’s monologue. 
Marion Talley’s selection was the difficult Ah non credea 
aria from La Sonnambula, which she sang with her accus- 
tomed artistry and pure voice. She, was a favorite of 
the evening. Elda Vettori, Marion Telva, Vittorio Fullin 
and Mario Basiola gave a very good performance of the 
second scene of the fourth act of Il Trovatore. There was 
an exceptionally large audience which demonstrated its 
enjoyment both to the individual artists and to conductor 
Bamboschek. 
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Jacobinoff Trio in Fine Recital 
That the Jacobinoff-Folgmann-Wissow Trio has won a 
high place in the opinion of concert goers in Philadelphia is 
evident from the fact that at its second public recital of the 


April 21, 1927 
season in the foyer of the Academy of Music there was 
another very large audience which greeted the trio with 
sincere and spontaneous applause. The well contrasted pro- 
gram was made up of the Beethoven trio in B flat, opus 97 ; 
trio in B minor by Loeillet, and the G miner quartet of 
Brahms’ for piano, violin, viola and cello, for which the 
trio was assisted by Sam Rosen. Throughout the program 
fine musicianship was noticeable on the part of all the play- 
ers. There were many recalls, and their success this year 
undoubtedly will lead them to give a larger number of 
concerts next season not only in Philadelphia but also in 
many other cities. 
f ATOR 
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Answers to letters received in this department are published 
as promptly as possible. The large number of inquiries and the 
limitation of space are responsible for any delay. The letters are 
answered seriatim. 


METROPOLITAN OPERA SEASON 

P. A.—The Metropolitan Opera season closed on April 
17, after a most successful year. A reference to the novel- 
ties this year will be fcund on another page. 

TOSCANINI 

A. C.—Although Toscanini’s appearances this season were 
few owing to his illness, you will have plenty of opportunity 
of attending his concerts next season as he is to conduct 
an entire half of the New York Philharmonic concerts. 
Stokowski will not conduct Ab, Philadelphia Orchestra next 
season. On the advice of his phy$icians he will take a 
season's rest. 

CurISTMAS CAROLS 

Y. K. H.—Yes, the singing of Christmas carols is a very 
old custom, one that has been observed for many years, 
England particularly boasting of her participation in the 
observance. It cannot be said, however, that there is an 
over amount of beauty in the manner in which the carols 
are sung in England, for the singers are absolutely un- 
trained men and boys of the villages, who know little or 
nothing about music. Words and tunes are often unrecog- 
nizable, the object apparently being to attract attention to 
the fact that the “waits” are singing carols, and that the 
noise will be so unpleasant that the order for beer and bread 
to be served will be given as early in the evening as pos- 
sible, enabling the carolers to go on to another house and 
have more beer. That is the way the carols have been 
sung for many hundred years in England, and once a cus- 
tom is well established it becomes sacred and must not be 
broken because “it has always been done that way.” It is 
like the heating of houses. No house must have what 
the English call “central heating” because it is not the 
custom of the country—so why not endure the cold and 
have rheumatism rather than make any innovation upon 
old established rules and regulations? 

Fortunately for America the carol is introduced musically, 
choirs and choruses rehearsing for a considerable length of 
time. Thus the carols have become an important addition 
to the programs of the Christmas season. All over the 
country new interest is taken each year and there are sure 
to be many of the old tunes revived and much pleasure 
experienced. But let it be hoped that some of the good 
old tunes—jolly ones some of them—will be resurrected ! 


Sullivan Opera at Mannes School 
A. sparkling 


performance of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
Trial by Jury, given under the direction of George Newell, 
was presented at the David Mannes Music School, April 
9. The performance was under the auspices of the Students’ 
Association. The fine diction of soloists and chorus made 
possible full enjoyment of the Gilbert wit, and the excellent 
singing of the pupils of Fraser Gange and Greta Torpadie 
lent great charm to Sullivan’s music. Members of the 
school chorus were bridesmaids, spectators, jury, etc. The 
chorus, orginized this year under Mr. Newell’s leadership, 
gave earlier this season choral works of old Italian masters. 
Frederick Packard was dramatic director for the Gilbert 
and Sullivan performance. 
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Alexander Kahn is vis iting New 
The Royal Philharmonic of 
Beethoven possessions. 
Ast has produced a new work which deals 
entirely new phase of life as portrayed in opera. 
. H. Hanson has moved his offices to Fifty-seventh Street. 
Mildred Largie is the most recent Jonas pupil to win public 
favor. 
The Alabama M. T. A 
ingham 
Ralph Lyford conducted the Cincinnati Symphony in that 
city recently 
Chicago and Buffalo will have 
given by Harold Samuels. 
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Bach festivals next season 


Fritz Reiner, it is will conduct two concerts at 
La Scala in invitation from Toscanini. 

The New York Symphony Orchestra announces the guest 
conductors for its entire forthcoming season. 

A son is born to the Kitchells. 

Otto 


rumored, 
June by 


Jordan, of Harms, Inc., is dead 
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TENOR 
Chicago Civic Opera 


Management: Harry and Arthur Culbertson, Aeolian 
Hall, New York. 4832 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 


People’s Symphony audience gives Stuart Mason an ovation 
at the last concert of the season in Boston. 

The English Singers will begin their season next year with 
a heavy list of dates. 

No arrangement as yet has been made between the man- 
agement of the Chicago Symphony and the musicians’ 
union, but it is believed the matter will be settled within 
a month. 

The Colgate Musical Clubs gave a fine concert at Hotel 
Roosevelt. 

John McCormack raised a very large sum of money 
for Holy Cross College as a result of his concert. 

Block & Endicoff are bankrupt. 

Mischa Levitzki is to appear at Roxy’s Theater. 

Fred Patton resigns from the Fifth Avenue 
Church, New York. 

Erminia Ligotti joins Bracale Opera Company in Havana. 

Mme. Haggerty-Snell gave a birthday party to her pupils. 

Carl Fiqué’s comic opera, Castles in the Air, was produced 
in Brooklyn. 

Amy Ellerman was compared to Schumann-Heink by the 
Norristown Times-Herald of March 7 

Adam Kuryllo is established in New York. 

Florence Kirsch, twelve-year-old pianist, 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

An unknown Haydn work has its premiere in Vienna. 

New Alfano composition is to be given in Turin. 

Bones of Strauss and Lanner are to be removed. 

Albert Noelte has been appointed to the faculty of the New 
York University. 

Vienna is going to erect a huge fountain in honor of Schu- 
bert. 

Beethoven and Fascism have a joint anniversary in Rome. 

Sappho is to be given by the Chicago Civic Opera Company. 

Metropolitan Opera nov ‘elties for next season are announced. 

Louise Hunter is going into musical comedy next season. 

Gala concert is to be given to raise funds for music teachers. 

Lorenz Publishing Company awards prizes in the anthem 
contest. 
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Amy ELLerMAN Is Drarizep 
The following (A Leaf From a Young Girl's Diary, re- 
printed from The Once a Week) concerned the appearance 
of Amy Ellerman, contralto, in her Ithaca, N. Y., recital: 


The Day of the Ellerman Concert 
(A Leaf From a Young Girl's Diary) 

Ah, at last the Concert! at last are corned-beef hash, bean soup 
and dumb diners, and pots and pans and prunes, salad and pan 
demonium and rising tides of cynicism, bitterness and fatigue, for 
gotten or lost in rich and moving loveliness! Now are all the 
elusive fancies and restless longings crystallized into music, ex- 
quisitely worded and exquisitely voiced. Oh music of Amy Eller- 
man! What delight you gave us, student, shop-clerk, waitress, busi- 
ness man, professor, or elevator hand, it ma ade no difference. Can 
you know of it? The rainbow veil of glamour you flung across a 
stormy March sky; the enchantment that came back to tired, dis 
couraged hearts, ‘youthful or old, under the spell of pure sound; 
the voice of burning, deathless beauty, calling eternally trom behind 
all cold and loneliness and despair. Do you, Divinity, voiced in the 
musician, in the artist, in the creator or interpreter of beauty, know 
of this, and find in’ it your joy, your secret power and your 
perpetuation? js. Bs 
Italian Conservatory and Affiliated Schools. 


WILDERMANN INSTITUTE RECITAL 

The Wildermann Institute of Music at St. George, S. I, 
gave a recital, April 2, when very fine memory work and 
excellent poise were displayed by each student. Piano solos 
were given by Frieda Sigelman, Mary Hulse, and Dorothy 
Lieberman; these young students appeared like veterans. 
A delightful number for two pianos, eight hands, was ren- 
dered by Frances Ferguson, Betty Gelgisser, Mildred 
Johnson and Helen Manahan. Unusual interest was cen- 
tered in the appearance of two brothers, violinists, who 
study with Gustave Walther, head of the violin department ; 
they were Owen and Nestor Lusal, age eight and eleven, 
whose parents hail from Ukrain. Little Owen played 
from memory Dance Legere, a gavotte by Mozart, and the 
Concerto by Seitz. Nestor rendered Drdla’s Souvenir, Le- 
gende, and Obertass by Wieniawski. Following the recital 
tea was served by Ange Rizzo, Ethel Rochford, Frances 
Ferguson and Betty Gelgisser. 

The next recital (junior students) will be given Sunday 
afternoon, April 24. The date for the graduation affair is 
June 8, at Town Hall. 

FRATERNAL ASSOCIATION OF MUSICIANS’ MEETING 

The Fraternal Association of Musicians held the regular 
monthly meeting in studio 810, Carnegie Hall, when an 
exceptionally interesting program was given. Carl F. Price 
delivered a lecture on The Romance of the Hymnal, the 
assisting artists being Mrs. F. R. Elliott, soprano, and John 
N. Burnham, blind pianist-composer; he played his prize 
hymn, Holy Christ, which received the award out of more 
than a thousand submitted compositions. The audience was 
large and appreciative. 

3RICK PRESBYTERIAN CuuRCH Music 

Stainer’s Crucifixion was sung April 15 at the 
Noon Hour of Music at the Brick Church, 
tion of Clarence Dickinson, 


Friday 
under the direc- 
with Robert Elwyn, tenor, and 
Albert Wiederhold, bass, soloist, and the Brick Church 
Motet Choir. Bach’s St. Matthew Passion was sung on 
Palm Sunday under the direction of Dr. Dickinson, by the 
choir, and the St. Cecilia Choir of St. Michael’s Episcopal 
Church, Mrs. William Neidlinger, director. 
HELENE RoMANoFF PupILs’ RECITAL 

The Steinway Salon was crowded, April 3, to hear a 
dozen pupils of Helene Romanoff sing. Kathleen Karr and 
Florence Leslie were especially liked. Joyce White (Castles 
In The Air company) has remarkable high tones, and Prin- 
White Deer (Lucky Company) sang Indian Songs, 
both giving pleasure. Helen Josias did good work, as did 
also 'reda Waxman. Anna Robenne sang beautifully, and 
the closing duet, by Misses Waxman and Robenne, was best 
of all. Joyce W hite danced the Blackbottom and Nemo- 
chinova danced a French ballet solo. A distinguished com- 
pany attended, among them Mr. Jacquet (Roxy Theater), 
conductor Zaslavsky, Messrs. Tarassoff, Kobeleff, Land and 
Robins. Lucille Clare, harpist, and Joseph Tazuer, violinist, 
with Victor Ziber, accompanist, were also on the program. 

GUILD OF ORGANISTS’ SERVICE Mary’s 

Disagreeable weather doubtless prevented attendance of 
many members of the American Guild of Organists, Frank 
L. Seely, warden, yet such a poor representation at the 
April 5 special service was discouraging; only fourteen mem- 
bers of the Guild were present. This Protestant Episcopal 
high church presented an interesting musical program under 
Mr. Nold, with chorus and soloists, organ, orchestra and 
kettledrums. Unusual works by Howells, Paladilhe and 
others were performed, the Psalms were chanted, and some 
of the audience got the fidgets from sitting attentively on the 
uncomfortable, straight-backed pews, with seats of exactly 
fifteen inches. The entire service, in Latin, with its incense, 
priests, acolytes, and confessional, was impressive. 

SamueEL_ Driamonp Ptays 

Samuel Diamond, blind pupil of Gustave Becker, was piano 
soloist at the April 9 Guild studio recital, playing works by 
modern composers. Songs and violin pieces by Mr. Becker 
were also given by Virginia LeFevre and Sylvia Solow. 

TENor CAtvin Coxe Sincs WELL 

Stabat Mater was sung by the Asbury M. E. 
sixty voices, Allentown, Pa., with Calvin Coxe, tenor solo- 
ist. Next day the Morning Call said: “Mr. Coxe thrilled the 
audience with the power and range of his tenor voice. The 
aria, Cujus Animam, was splendid as ere! cher by this 
fine vocalist, who is soloist at the Middle Collegiate Church 
of New York City. The quartets were excellent, with Mr. 
Coxe in the tenor mg Mr. Coxe has been engaged to 
sing the tenor role in The Creation at Southampton, April 
28, with Irma dion and Edwin Swain as the other solo- 
ists. 
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Choir of 


3LIND INSTITUTE ANNIVERSARY 

The annual exercises of the N. Y. Institute for the Edu- 
cation of the Blind, April 7, in Schermerhorn Hall, brought 
an all-Beethoven program, the following appearing as solo- 
ists: Ruth Freer, Joseph Ross, Francis Beard, Ruth John- 
son, Jarmilla Tetter and Gene Matuseff. A Day with Bee- 
thoven was presented by the following actors: Earle Brown, 
Morris Cohen and Rose Li Calsi, and choruses were sung. 
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Joseeu REGNEA 135 W. 80th St. New York 
Tel. 4386 Trafalgar 
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ADELAIDE FISCHER 


LYRIC SOPRANO 
1415 Steinway Buiiding, New York City 


ARNOLD CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 


‘Although there was no rehearsal the orchestral accompaniment of 
my piano concerto op. 5, under your baton, was excellent. 
“ (Signed) Ernst Dounanyt.” 


J. FRED WOLLE 


ORGANIST 
Met. THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU OF NEW YORK, Inc. 
712-718 Fisk Bldg., New York 


JOHANNES MAGENDANZ 


Director Piano Department 
Utica Conservatory of Music ~ Utica, N. ¥ 


JOSEFIN HARTMAN VOLLMER 


COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
“The perfect accompanist.”"—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
236 West 70th St., New York City Phone 9930 Susquehanna 
Teacher of 


ROMANII ROSA PONSELLE 


Studio: 244 Riverside Drive, New York 
Tel.: Riverside 4193—Col, 9200. 
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1204 Carnegie Hall Tel 
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Metropolitan Opera Company 


Address: Loulse Hunter Management 
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ANTONIO BASSI 


Correspondent and representative of 
the Musical Courier for Milan, Italy 
will be glad to hear from all Americans 
studying, singing or playing in Italy, and is 
always at their service for information of 
any sort, which will be gladly furnished witb- 


out charge by correspondence or in personal 
interviews. 


Milan Office of the Musical Courier, 
Via Durini, 31 
Telephone 19-345 
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ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 











Elsa Alsen, dramatic booked by Annie 
Friedberg to appear at a Beethoven Celebration in Chicago 
on Easter Sunday. She sang Leonora in Fidelio, which was 
given in concert torm 

The American Institute of Applied Music, Kate 5S 
Chittenden, dean, presented a Beethoven Centenary Mem 
at headquarters, March 31, the participants 
Trio (composed of Em Smith, violin ; 
and Gladys Shailer, piano); Anna 
Raudenbush, violinist ; Gwilym 

Sherman, accompanist. 
piano and violin, op. 32, 
were performed, 


soprano, was 


orial program 
being The Euphoni 
("Zelma Crosby, 
belle Wooc 


Anwyl, tenor, 


cello, 
pianist; George 
with William | 
thoy rio, the sonata tor 
No. 2, and the Little Trio (posthumous), 
and tenor Anwyl sang Adelaide 
Geneve Cadle, who recently came 
ment of Annie | has 


Be _ 


thoven s first t 


under the manage 
been engaged by Augustine 
soprano soloist July at Chautauqua, N. \ 
Cadle is already known as an oratorio church 
although she has not been heard often in New York 
She is one of the si appearing at the Biennial of the 
National Federation of Music Clubs in Chicago 
The Century Theatre Club is giving a reception, con 
rt and breaktast, April 22, at the Commodore Hotel. Lu 
ile Chalfant, cok Grove, bari 
tone, will appear in joint recital 


Henry Clancy gave a 


riedherg 
Smith as during 


Miss 


singer, 


and 


loists 


ratura soprano, and Curtiss 
] Teachers’ As 
friends in the High School auditorium, 
April 5. In commenting on the 
Mercury that “Mr. Clancy has 
exceptional control, which is particularly evidenced 
trick of taking a high pianissimo and swelling 
full The rst impression of the last night 
was that it had great virility, combined with agreeable tim 
with remarkable 
diction is 
and complete a tone ts an 
istic of his 
program, 
through the 


program for the 
ociation and their 


New 


recital, the 


Bedtord, lass., on 
Morning 


breath 


stated 
in the note 
it to voce 


bre and evenness in. all 
ability to 
character- 
this 


was expressed 
registers Mr. Clancy’s 


round out 


good and his 
enjoyable 
singing In concluding his review of 
\ { R declared that “Many engagements 
spring for oratorio work would suit 
Mr. Clancy. He suggested ample 


attain opera if his tastes turn in 


seem to 
the present attainments ot 
reserve force, and might 
direction.’ 


Marguerite Cobbey re; 


as Rosina in The Barber of 


tnat 
New York 
Philadelphia, where 
hort time ago Philadelphia Civic 
According to the comments of the 
dainty and delightful 
formance and flexibility ;” 
tted in appearance to the demands of the 
performance justified the pleasant 
New York appearance 
Tudor Davies, Welsh tenor, who has been so 
ful here this winter, will return again next January for 
his second tour of the country. The Orpheus Club of Cin- 
with which organization he made his American de 
reengaged him for the coming season He has 
credit successes in Cincinnati, Chicago, Boston, Tor 
Philadelphia, New York and other cities 
Marie De Kyzer, soprano, has recently become a mem 
er of the Mu Phi Epsilon, national musical sorority, being 
initiated in the Tau Alpha Chapter, New York City; the 
was followed by a dinner to members at the 
of the president, Mrs. Mayme Worley Two other well 
known m initiated at the time—Ilse 
Hele Scovill, pianist. Miss De 
soprano solo position in the 
March 29, she 
program of modern French songs before the 
Music Club 
Amy Ellerman, contralto, is singing more this 
Recent issues of Norristown, Pa., 
o } recital there on March 6 
part: “The 


auditorium to 


veated her success 
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Seville 
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she appeared a with the 


Opera Company press 
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Central 


accepted the 
Disciples of Christ gave a 
Jackson Heights 


season 
papers 
The 
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doors; the 
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| to sacred 


lan ever before 
concert 


Amy Ellerman, one of the 


untry Her voice is peculiarly 
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Was finest 


e advantage of the cultivation 
ind earnestness of h n t o the 


pleasure She ranks as one 


great con 
in is country, | ha nuch the same quality as 
Mime. Schumann-Heink 
Gitla Erstinn, soprano, has 
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been engaged 
for May 12, and the Kingston Choral 
~wked her as soloist for May 18, when five choral 
are to take part. April 25, Miss Erstinn is to 
‘oughkeepsie Symphony Orchestra, and the 
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1 the New York Symphony Orchestra under 
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special musical service, Church of the Holy Communion, 
March 27, including two anthems, Creation’s Hymn, and 
the Hallelujah; two Equali, Miserere, Amplius, the largo 
from the Sonata, op. 31, and the largo from the E flat 
sonata. All these were played on the organ. 

Erminia Ligotti, young New York soprano, recently 
heard in a Town Hall recital, sang for the Relief Society, 
Hotel Astor, on March 28; in the evening she gave a re- 
cital at Montclair (N. J.) High school Auditorium, receiv- 
ing a most favorable reception. Many notables afterward 
showered compliments on her for her singing of the Butter- 
fly and Mephistophele aria. April 17, Miss Ligotti sang 
in Boston with the baritone, Riccardo Stracciari, and then 
left for Havana to join the Bracale Opera Company for 
four weeks in Cuba, Central and South America. She will 
sing the following operas: Butterfly, Boheme, Iris, Manon, 
Othello and La Cena, the last named with Lazzaro in the 
role of Gianetto. 

Guy Maier and Lee Pattison have sailed for Europe 
to appear in several concerts, after which Mr. Maier will 
return to America, and Mr. Pattison will settle for the sum- 
mer in England, where he will hold a master class which 
a number of his American students will attend. 

Yolanda Mero, who for the past season was forced to 
take a long rest by order of her physician, will return next 
season to the concert stage, and has already been engaged 
as soloist with the Cincinnati and the Cleveland orchestras. 
The Hungarian pianist, with her extraordinary technical 
equipment, has made for herself an indisputable place among 
the foremost of present-day pianists through the force of 
her great art. “The Brunnhilde of the keyboard,” she 
was called by the critic of the Evening American. 

Abby Putnam Morrison gave a program of songs at 
a private musicale at the New York residence of Mrs. E. 
Greene on March 24. 

Mary Miller Mount, pianist, and Isabella S. Hellmer, 
mezzo contralto, gave a program before the Woman's City 
Club of Philadelphia on April 6. The following day Mrs. 
Mount and Ednah Cook Smith, contralto, took part in a 
concert given under the auspices of The Sunergoi at the 
First Presbyterian Church, Mauch Chunk, Pa. 

The Musicians’ Club of New York, Arthur Bergh, 
president, announces a series of meetings for the purpose 
of discussing problems of interest; the first was held on 
April 20 in Chickering Hall Auditorium. 

Os-ke-non-ton, Indian Mohawk baritone, whenever 
singing in a new city is usually re-engaged, and this often 
brings about additional bookings. The growing popu 
larity of this likable Indian singer is demonstrated in four 
teen new bookings just made; at four of these (University 
of Illinois, and in Lancaster, Pa.) Tsianina will assist. 
Catharine A. Bammann, his manager, received this telegram 
from Tucson, Ariz., signed by Madeleine Heineman, pres- 
ident of the Saturday Music Club: “Concert Huge Success. 
Seating Capacity 1,338. Every Seat Sold. Fine Artist. 
Will Make Decided Success in Opera. Voice Likened to 
Chaliapin.” 

Anthony Pesci sang at the James Madison High 
School of Brooklyn before a large audience on March 28. 
The young American tenor recently was entertained with 
several of his friends by the Pleiades Club at the Hotel 
Brevoort. 

Agnes Quinlan, pianist, has been well received wher 
ever she gives her lecture recital on The Ancient Music and 
Instruments of Ireland. Recently she gave it three times 
in one week, appearing before the Reading Women’s Club 
on March 12; at Langhorne, Pa., March 16, and on March 
17 an audience of 3,000 applauded her at the Women’s City 
Club of Philadelphia. 

Gilbert Ross, violinist, appeared with success in Clin 
ton, N. Y., March 21; Boston, Mass., March 22; Harvard 
University, March 23; Yale University, March 28; Prince 
ton University, March 29, and in Middletown, Conn., March 
31. 

Henry F. Seibert is heard far too seldom in New York 
to suit his admirers, many of whom thronged Town Hall, 
March 25, when he gave a Prelude Recital, before the 
political education lecture. He played works by Yon, Men- 
delssohn, Boex, Mansfield and Nevin, and held attention 
as few organists do, through his truly expressive playing. 

Elliott Schenck, conducting a rehearsal of his Indian 
overture, The Arrow Maker, which is to be heard in 
Carnegie Hall this spring, is said to have aroused great 
enthusiasm with the work. 

“Ethelynde Smith, Maine's leading soprano, captivated 
the capacity audience that greeted her last evening,” said 
the critic of the Belfast, Me., Republican Journal in com 
menting on a recent appearance of Miss Smith. “Realiza- 
tion was even better than anticipation,’ he continued, “an 
unusual circumstance with an artist so universally admired 
for her ability and esteemed highly for her charming per- 
sonality. The most competent judges here were her most 
enthusiastic admirers, speaking volumes of praise for her 
work in a few words.” 

Helen Stanley, who for the past three has 
been guest artist with the Philadelphia Civic Opera Com- 
pany, will have five appearances with this organization next 


seasons 
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season. Mme. Stanley was formerly soprano with the Chi- 
cago Opera Company, and is known from Coast to Coast 
as an operatic and concert artist, for her interest is equally 
divided between these two fields. 

Charles Trowbridge Tittmann, basso, sang the St. 
Matthew Passion in Detroit on April 14 and 16 under the 
direction of Ossip Gabrilowitsch, and on April 24 he will 
sing the same work with the Greater Cleveland Lutheran 
Chorus. Following this engagement he will go to Ohio 
University for a recital, this marking his ninth engagement 
in Athens. 

H. Rogers Travis, widely known in the musical and 
entertainment circles as “Colonel’’ Travis, and for several 
years associated with Fortune Gallo, is now in charge of 
the Artists’ Bureau of the new radio station WPCH, at the 
Park Central Hotel. 

Nevada Van Der Veer sang in a recent performance 
of Beethoven's Missa Solemnis by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, and, according to the Boston Globe, “sang her 
exacting part with musical understanding and opulent tone, 
surpassing her work at previous choral concerts here; the 
audience listened reverently, and applauded with enthusi- 
asin.” 

M. Louis Vierne, French organist and composer, has 
returned from a successful first American tour of forty 
recitals in the United States and Canada, and played a fare- 
well recital in the New York Wanamaker Auditorium on 
April 15; he was assisted by Madeleine Richepin (his secre- 
tary and niece), who sang two numbers by Bach. 

Phradie Wells has been engaged for the opera season 
in St. Louis during the first week in June, after which she 
journeys west for concerts in Iowa, Wyoming, Colorado 
and other states. Miss Wells has been reéngaged as a mem- 
ber of the Metropolitan Opera Company for next season. 
She also will be under the management of Annie Friedberg 
for the fourth season. 

Reinald Werrenrath appeared at the Dutch Treat An- 
nual dinner and entertainment, and sort of doubled in brass, 
for his radio recital for the Victor Company was on the 
same evening, March 25. Werrenrath did his stunt before 
the “mike,” sharing honors with Maria Jeritza and D'Alvarez, 
and then dashed back to the dinner and performed there. 
Mr. Werrenrath gave a recital in York, Pa., March 28, was 
heard in Sheboygan, Wis., April 7 and in Kansas City on 
the Fritschy Series at Convention Hall on April 5. 

Max Moss Wertheim, named for his late grandfather, 
Max Wertheim of the MusicaL Courter staff, was born on 
March 13, for which event the proud parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Sidney B. Wertheim, are receiving felicitations. 

The Wilderman Institute junior Mozart Club of Staten 
Island, held its fourth meeting of the year at the Wilder- 
mann Institute of Music, April 2. Among those present 
were: Roy F. Antonsen, Dorothy Afferton, Loretta Adamo, 
Evelyn Clapp, Marcy Fannon, Renee Fannon, Dorothy 
Il‘isher, Shirley Frishberg; Beatrice Ginsberg, Sally Hurl- 
but, Winifred Jantz, Peggy Kehoe, Frances Kirby, Dorothy 
Lieberman, Helen MacFarlane, Rosemarie Neumann, Doris 
Oakes, Bertha Storch, Julia Schubert, Dorothy Tallent. The 
next meeting will be held May 7, at the Institute, when a 
short program by advanced students of the Institute will 
be given. 

Szigeti Praised in London 

\ correspondent has the kindness to send the Musica. 
CouriER a copy of a clipping from the London Daily Tele- 
graph, which says that: “At a concert given by the Music 
Society yesterday afternoon at Tufton-street, Westminster, 
Joseph Szigeti gave a masterly performance of Bach’s un- 
accompanied violin sonata in A minor. His playing of this 
work was a magnificent example of exquisite tone, very true 
intonation, and dignified interpretation. It was a remark- 
able and lovely experience to hear Bach played thus. In 
the program there were also sonatas for violin and piano- 
forte by Mozart and Roussel, and Stravinsky’s Pulcinella 
suite. Max Pirani joined the violinist in these works. The 
sonata by Roussel (No. 2, in A) is a late work, and this was 
its first public performance in England. The work obtained 
an excellent performance from Mr. Szigeti and Mr. Pirani, 
who played it in an assured manner that made its apparent 
difficulties easy to assimilate.” 


Katherine Bellamann Studio Notes 

Recent activities of Bellamann artists are as follows: 
Wilma Miller is one of the eight picked singers engaged 
by the Shuberts for The Circus Princess; (Guinivere 
Sandy is with the My Maryland Company, singing at pres- 
ent in Philadelphia; Gertrude Penzner sang March 12 at the 

©. T. S. luncheon at the Park Royal Hotel; Florence 
Stern gave several radio recitals; Ellen Vanson appeared at 
a benefit recital at the Florence Baker House, March 22, 
and also gave radio recitals over WMSG on March 4 and 
30; Flora Cavaleska is with the Circus Princess Company, 
and Mary Lubbock was a soloist in Roxy’s production of 
Herbert's The Fortune Teller. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 


CLEVELAND, Outo.—Rosa Raisa and Giacomo Rimini, of 
the Chicago Opera, gave a song recital in Masonic Hall, as 
the last of the Bernardi concerts. Mme. Raisa has been heard 
here in opera, but this is the only opportunity Cleveland 
will have of hearing her this season. it was a novelty to 
see the dramatic soprano without her operatic trappings, 
and a pleasant surprise to find that (unlike most operatic 
divas) she is virtually as effective in recital as on the oper- 
atic stage. She sang several arias, a few duets with her 
husband, and a group of simple songs in English that de- 
lighted her hearers and brought her back for several encores. 

At the Museum of Art there was a song recital by Alice 
Sjoselius, singing for the first time in Cleveland. The 
possessor of a clear, soprano voice of excellent timbre and 
good range, she pleased with old Italian songs, German 
lieder, French modern songs, and a group of modern Amer- 
ican ballads, with Arthur Loesser at the piano furnishing 
sensitive and beautiful accompaniments. 

The greatest artistic achievement of a long time was heard 
at the pair of concerts given by the Cleveland Orchestra 
when Ernest Bloch’s Israel Symphony was given its local 
premiére. As usual, the audience was divided in its opinion 
of the work, which struck the reviewer (as well as the 
majority of the listeacrs, apparently) as a work of sur- 
passing genius. Mr. Sokoloff gave a studious and careful 
interpretation of this masterful opus, and chose wisely in 
selecting Grace McKee, soprano; Marie Simmelink Kraft, 
contralto, and Herbert Wellington Smith, bass, for the solo 
work in the last movement. 

Carlos Salzedo, who has made severa! appearances in 
Cleveland recently, gave a recital of harp music at the In- 
stitute of Music, playing some of his own compositions and 
combining with the Ribaupierre String Quartet for the per- 
formance of an Introduction and Allegro by Ravel, scored 
for harp, string quartet, flute and clarinet. Weyert A. Moor 
played the flute, and the clarinetist was Louis de «42 
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Carl M. Roeder’s Summer Course 


Carl M. Roeder, one of New York’s leading piano peda- 
gogues, who has helped to build the careers of many suc- 
cessful pianists and teachers, announces a summer course 
in the principles of modern pianoforte technic, repertory 
building and teaching problems, to be given in his Carnegie 
Hall studios, for six weeks beginning July 5. In this course 
Mr. Roeder will adapt his understanding of pianistic re- 
quirements to the needs of those wishing to avail them- 
selves of an opportunity for intensive and inspirational 
study. Although the instruction will be largely individual, 
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CARL M. ROEDER. 
classes will be formed as desired, for general discussion, 
criticism and public performance. 

Among Mr. Roeder’s pupils who have won distinction 
may be named Rudolph Reuter, now acclaimed as one of 
America’s foremost virtuosi, and Irene Peckham, winner 
of the first prize at the Sesqui-Centennial Contest, spon- 
sored by the National Federation of Music Clubs. In the 
New York Music Week contests held during the past three 
years, pupils of Mr. Roeder carried off sixty medals, in- 
cluding four of gold, representing the highest ‘honors 
awarded pianists. 

Mr. Roeder also announces a spring series of three young 
artists-pupils’ recitals, to be given in Chickering Hall on 
Friday evenings, April 29, May 6 and 13, for which invita- 
tions may be obtained on application to him at Cannegie 
Hall. 


Marion Talley’s Spring Tour 

Marion Talley’s spring tour from April 18 to 29 includes 
appearances in Worcester, Binghamton, Winston-Salem, 
Richmond, Norfolk, Parkersburg, Little Rock, St. Louis, 
Milwaukee, Duluth, Davenport and Atlantic City. Miss Tal- 
ley will also sing with the Metropolitan Opera Company this 
spring in Atlanta, Cleveland and Rochester. She will rest 
during the summer and will open her fall concert tour on 
the Pacific Coast early in September. 


Dr. Carl’s Easter Services 
Dr. William C. Carl’s choir gave a Memorial Service at 
the First Presbyterian Church on Easter morning. At the 
beginning of the service the following organ selections were 
played: Easter Day (Loret), Paques Fleuries (Mailly), and 
Spring Song (Borowski), and at the end of the service, 
Marche de la Symphonie Ariane (Guilmant). Carols were 
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afterwards sung by the First Presbyterian Church choir: 
Spring Bursts Today (Shaw), Alleluia! Christ Is Risen 
(Kopolyoff), Once Upon a Black Friday (Old Provencal), 
Easter Flowers (Massenet), Christ the Risen Lord (Old 
Provencal), Now Christ the Lord Is Risen (Sixteenth Cen- 
tury). The soloists attached to the choir are: Grace Kerns, 
soprano; Amy Ellerman, alto; Ernest Davis, tenor, and 
Edgar Schofield, bass. In the evening an Easter pageant 
was given by the Church School. 


Harriet Ware as Lecturer and Composer 


“A Short Talk on American Music and Its Future” was 
given by Harriet Ware on invitation of the Virginia State 
Music Clubs, in Norfolk, Va., March 6-12, this being un- 
doubtedly one of the high lights of the gathering. Nine 
of her best-known songs were beautifully sung by Mrs. 
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HARRIET WARE 
Feller at this lecture-recital, and the Norfolk Virginian 
said: “The appearance of Harriet Ware was an event of 
which local musicians will talk for some time; she is un- 
doubtedly in the front rank of American composers.” It 
mentions her faculty of selecting very beautiful poems, and 
fitting the music to them; in a word, her music is d¢ 
scriptive. Her spirituality is mentioned, its modernity, and 
also “her music is melodious, and above all, singable.’ 
Further, the paper mentions that feature so often Jacking 
in composers, namely, her personality, which is expressed 
from the heart; her music, as a result goes to the heart. 
Miss Ware personally enjoys appearances of this sort, 
and her sympathetic, winning stage-charm, coupled with un- 
usual ability as composer, and accompanying her own songs, 
all this makes such events highly enjoyable. 
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Claussen Commended by Orchestra Manager 

Anent the mezzo’s recent appearance 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra under 
singer’s manager received the following letter from Arthur 
J. Gaines, manager of that organization: “I want to tell 
you how very much we all enjoyed the recent appearance of 
Julia Claussen with our orchestra. It seems to me that 
Madame’s voice and art have never been more perfect than 
at the present time. Her singing of the Brunnhilde Immo 
lation was as fine a performance of this magnificent num- 
ber as I have ever heard.” 
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Burke Sings Witmark Songs 

Tom Burke, tenor, formerly of the Chicago Opera, has 
gone into vaudeville. In his song repertory, Mr. Burke 
features, among others, two American songs: the newly 
released Ah, Sweet Mystery of Life, from the operetta 
Naughty Marietta, by Victor Herbert, and a new ballad by 
Carl Rupp, Just an Ivy-Covered Shack. This last is prov 
ing such a sensational success for the tenor that he plans to 
keep it in his permanent repertory. 
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MUSICAL COURIER 
MUSIC IN MILAN 


MiLan.—An interesting concert took place on the French 
liner on which we made our return trip to Europe, after a 
delightful two months’ stay in New York. It was a benefit 
for the French sailors’ widows and orphans fund. An 
attractive program was given by the brilliant pianist, 
KE. Robert Schmitz, who with his family was visiting Europe 
for a short concert tour. All his numbers met with great 
enthusiasm; his agility and technic are remarkable, his 
interpretation full of temperament and feeling. At the end 
of his program he generously responded with several encores 
which the enthusiastic audience enjoyed to the full. The 
proceeds netted the sum of 7000 francs, one of the largest 
amounts ever made at one of these concerts. 

During my absence from Milan, the post of MusIcaL 
COURIER correspondent was capably filled by Luigi Pigoli, 
who faithfully forwarded reports of all of Milan’s most 
interesting musical events. On my arrival the first perform- 
ance of Strauss’ Rosenkavalier (11 Cavaliere della Rosa) 
was given at La Scala. This opera was presented for the 
first time in Italy at La Scala on March 1, 1911, the com- 
poser being present at that performance, which was con- 
ducted by Tullio Serafin, the well known musical director 
now with the Metropolitan Opera forces in New York. In 
the cast were two celebrated artists both well known in 
America, Adelina Agostinelli (of Hammerstein Manhattan 
Opera fame) in the role of the Marescialla, and Lucrezia 
Bori in the role of Sophia. The majority of the audience 
at that time received the work with much disapproval, classi- 
fying it as an operetta and one vastly inferior to the popular 
Merry Widow. At the end of the performance the house 
resounded to much whistling, with only a few sympathizers 
who tried their best to support the much chagrined and 
disappointed young composer. Its reception on its return 
presentation after sixteen years, found a more generous 
audience, and it received a warm but not enthusiastic recep- 
tion. The house was fairly well filled, the production 
claborately staged and with an excellent cast. Mercedes 
Llopart, as the Mareschialla, filled the role with much charm 
and dignity, her voice filling every requirement; Inez Maria 
Ferraris made a dainty Sophia; Conchita Supervia was a 
charming Ottavio and vocally filled the role extraordinarily 
well; Umberto di Lelio, as Barone Ochs, proved himself an 
artist of merit both vocally and artistically, portraying the 
difficult role with interest. The long list of artists in the 
minor roles were competent and added much credit to the 
whole. Maestro Panizza conducted the opera with full 
understanding and gave an interesting reading. The balance 
of the week was made up of repetitions of Turandot, Boheme 
and Carmen, all at popular prices. 

During the week ending March 13 there were repetitions 
of Carmen and Boheme at popular prices; also I1 Cavaliere 
della Rosa, and on March 9 the first presentation of the 
new Milanese opera, Madama di Challant, book by A. 
Rossato and music by G. Guarino. The story is of the 
fifteenth century, under the Spanish dominion in Milan— 
not a particul arly happy subject for an opera and of small 
The librettist his utmost to present a plausible 
tale of love and romance but did not succeed in making the 
cynical and cruel heroine, Madama di Challant, one of 
interest. This opera won the Italian government's first prize 
of 50,000 lires in the 1925 competition. The judges included 
Pietro Mascagni, Alberto Franchetti, Otterino Resphigi and 
many other prominent Italian composers. In their opinion, 
Guarino was considered the most promising of the new 
young composers. His musical setting for Madama di 
Challant does not offer any novelties. There are fragments 
f melody here and there of Puccini coloring, and much of 
1e Strauss style of instrumentation. His music for soprano 
and tenor is lavishly sprinkled with high tones without, 
obtaining happy results; and yet this work won 
National Government ag: and had the honor of 
its initial presentation at the famous La Scala institu- 
La Scala patrons, from their reception of it, evidently 
did not fully agree with the judges, but, notwithstanding, it 
received five calls after the first act, seven after the second, 
and five after the final curtain, in all of which the maestro, 
artists, composer and librettist participated. The artists in 
the cast were Poli-Randacio as Bianca Maria (Madama di 
Challant), who gave a temperamental and dramatic in- 
erpretation and sang her solo of the second act with much 
Francesco Merli, as Don Pedro di Cardona, who 
sang the role with dramatic effectiveness and warmth, es- 
pecially the duet with Bianca Maria in the last act; the 
baritone, Carlo Morelli, as Count Masino, who gave a 
dignified interpretation, making much of the uninteresting 
music and situations afforded him and received much ap- 
plause after his solo in the which he sang 
admirably; Taurino Parvis, as the captain of justice, who 
did to the role; Baccaloni in the bass role Mignatta, 
deserves much praise. Gina Pedroni, Menni and 
\zzimonti competently filled the three minor roles. Maestro 
Santini conducted the opera with intelligence, and brought 
out all the possible points conscientiously. The opera was 
elaborately and costumed. The scenery of the first 
ct was especially beautiful and effective; it was painted by 
Pietro Stroppa 

Toscanini is hard at work again at La Scala rehearsing 
Gioconda, Lucia, Rigoletto and Boris Godonuff, all of which 
are soon to be presented. Lucia was presented March 17 
vith an all-star cast, Toti Dal Monte, Pertile and Franci, 
and Toscanini conducting. A much looked forward to 
event is the entree for this season of the much beloved 
Claudia Muzio early in April. She is announced to sing 
Tosca, Andrea Chenier and Traviata, all of which will be 
conducted by Toscanini 
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on March 12 a violin concert 
was given by the widely known violinist, Ferenc de Vecsey, 
under the direction of Carlotti-Aldrovz andi. His program 
was well selected, pte He with a suite in F major by Reger, 
and including numbers by Bach, Mendelssohn, Beethoven 
and four of his own compositions. He is an artist of worth 
and has an extraordinary gift of interpretation. The house 
was well filled with an enthusiastic public which insistently 
applauded, recalling the artist many times. He generously 
responded with encores at the close of his program. 
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Novaes Gives “Superb” Program 

Novaes Must Be Placed Among Great,” declared 
Columbus, Ohio, dailies after Guiomar Novaes’ 

Jumbus on March 25. The sub-head read 

Most Perfect Piano Programs Heard in 
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Columbus in Years,” following which H. E. Cherrington had 
this unusual praise for the artist: “Ticket holders for the 
Women’s Music Club series who said ‘We won't go tonight. 
It’s all a program of piano,’ should today be kicking them- 
selves all around the statehouse yard and perhaps take a 
tumble off the Broad street bridge. As a matter of fact, 
in the program given last night at Memorial Hall by the 
brilliant Brazilian, Guiomar Novaes, these absentees missed 
one of the really superb programs of the season. Take a 
hint of the mighty power and the facile fingerwork of 
Paderewski, a flash of the keen analysis and originality of 
Rachmaninoff and more than a suggestion of the tonal 
velvet and poetical interpretations of Leginska and you 
have an approximate idea of Novaes.” 


Syracuse Music Notes 
N. Y.—Syracuse entertained three fine Ameri- 
within a four-day period. Wednesday, April 
6, Lawrence Tibbett gave a recital at the Temple Theater 
for the Morning Musicales. Mr. Tibbett has a beautiful 
voice and he presented in an artistic manner a program 
varied and pleasing. 

Thursday evening, Richard Bonelli, baritone of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company and a former student of the College 
of Fine Arts at Syracuse University, closed the series of 
concerts given by the Mizpah Recital Commission. Mr. 
Bonelli was greeted by a large audience which gave him 
an ovation as he appeared on the platform. Bonelli has a 
baritone voice of rich quality and of fine power and range. 
His singing of the Eri tu was masterly. Without exaggera- 
tion in either tone or style, he gave the aria with all of its 
dramatic import. His singing of I due tarli, by Zandonai, 
was also marked for its fine qualities. 

Saturday morning, April 9, Queena Mario appeared with 
the Syracuse Symphony Orchestra, singing Depuis le jour, 
and, for an encore Trees by Rasbach. Miss Mario has a 
voice beautiful in quality, easily produced, and exact in 
intonation. Her diction in the English song was delightful. 
She was recalled many times and was given a mé agnificent 
bouquet of roses. After the concert, Miss Mario was enter- 
tained at luncheon by Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Chase. The 
orchestral program, made up largely of modern novelties, 
was a great change from the previous four concerts given 
at the University when the complete cycle of Beethoven's 
symphonies was performed. 


Rose Tomars’ Pupil Heard 
Four unusually promising pupils of Rose Tomars, voice 
specialist, cooperated in offering a delightful evening of 
music at the Tomars Studios on April 10. The soloists 
were Reine Rose, Rosa Belle, Mrs. Bertha Koslow and 
Ernest Kepple. In all of these the vocal quality and artistry 
of delivery were excellent. 
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Mignon Spence Wins Double Honors 


Mignon Spence, of Springfield, Ill, a young coloratura 
soprano who received her entire instruction in the Von 
Klenner studio, was an outstanding contestant at the com- 
petitions for the $1000 prize, offered by the National Opera 
Club for a singer prepared for operatic appearance. Her 
youth, beauty, and histrionic ability placed her at once in 
the class of those sought by the donors. The New York 
World, on the day following, said: “Mignon Spence, a 
slender, graceful blonde of eclectic sophistication, whose 
notes flew like Roman candle-balls as she acted her singing, 
attracted much attention.” Only just twenty-one years old, 
with a range of three octaves, combined with a velvety 
quality most unusual in sopranos of the coloratura class, a 
perfect trill and staccati, she is moreover an actress of out- 
standing talent as well as linguist. Her repertory includes 
Gilda (Rigoletto), Juliette (Romeo and Juliette), Mar- 
guerite (Faust), the Doll (Tales of Hoffman), and Musetta 
(La Boheme). On March 31 she appeared in La Boheme 
in Bridgeport, and The Telegram said: “The artists carried 
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MIGNON SPENCE Circular Mailed on Request 


as Musetta in La Boheme. 

















their parts most capably, displaying fine voices and acting cre ae 
ability. Mignon Spence, young operatic star, who is already 
winning recognition in metropolitan circles, was especially 
enjoyed as Musetta.” 

With this preparation it is not to be wondered at that she 
secured the highest marks in the coloratura class at the 
contest. In light opera she has already achieved success as 
Sylvia, in Herbert's Sweethearts, on the Chautauqua circuit. 
Many prominent opera stars have secured their musical in- 
struction and inspiration from Mme. Von Klenner, and the 
career of this latest aspirant for entering the representative 
class of Von Klenner artists will be followed with interest. 

















April Guarteaty 
The Musical Quarterly for April, 1927, has just been 
published. This is a Beethoven issue and is a thick book 
of two-hundred pages with articles by W. J. Henderson 
(New York), J. G, Prod’Homme (Paris), Martial Douel 
(Paris), Otto Kinkeldey (Ithaca, N. Y.), Max Unger 
(Leipsic), Carl Engel (Washington, D. C.), Walter Dam- 


music lovers as well as Beethoven enthusiasts this fine Bee- 
thoven offering will be a prized possession. The Quarterly 
is published by G. Schirmer, Inc., New York, and is edited 
by O. G. Sonneck, who is now in Europe where he went not 
long ago to attend the Beethoven festivities in Vienna as 
official representative of the New York Beethoven Associa- 
tion and of the United States Government. 
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Noted Vocal Coach, Conductor and Accompanist 


Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 
way through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an outstand- 
ing artistic career. Catalogue including a list of distinguished artists who 
have been prepared for the concert and operatic stage by Maestro Papalardo 
will be sent upon request. 
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160 East “sath St., Portland, Ore. 
DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New 
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New York Again to Hear Edna Thomas 


Edna Thomas, recently returned from a two years’ tour 
that carried her from London to the principal capitals of Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


classes: 


Europe and to Australia, will be heard for the first time —Chieage: June, July. 


since her return in a recital of her delightful negro spirituals 
and plantation croons at the Lyric Theater, New York, on 
Sunday evening, April 24. The recital is being sponsored 
by a number of former Southerners now living in New 
York as a tribute to the musical and interpretative art of 
Miss Thomas, who has so successfully brought back to 
modern life those melodies of days gone by that might have 
been lost forever but for her ability to catch the tone and 
spirit of the songs the negroes used to hum as they worked 
away in the sunny fields and expressed their emotions in the 
quaint music of that era. Miss Thomas also will be heard 
in some old chansons which she picked up during her so- 
journ in France. 


William Reddick Again for Bay View 


William Reddick will return to Bay View, Mich., for his 
fifth season at that summer resort and his second as the head 
of musical activities, in the position of dean of the Bay 
View Summer Music School and head of the piano and theory 
departments. Mr. Reddick is well known in New_York 
as pianist and teacher. His association with the Central 
Presbyterian Church is of long standing and his recent ap- 
pointment as assistant conductor of the Society of the Friends 
of Music establishes him in the symphonic field. Besides 
these positions he is on the faculty of the Brooklyn Music 
School and the Master Institute of United Arts. His talents 
also extend into the field of composition as he has won wide 
recognition with his arrangements, especially those of Negro 
spirituals. 
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MUSIC ON THE PACIFIC SLOPE 








SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 

San Francisco, Cal Because of the sensational suc- 
Alexander Brailowsky at his first San Francisco 
recital recently, the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau of New 
York, Inc., presented this brilliant pianist in a second pro 
gram of distinction in Scottish Rite Hall. Brailowsky is 
unquestionably a pianist of marked individuality who makes 
everything he plays interesting and appealing. He at- 
tracted another large audience which bestowed upon him 
vociferous applause and demanded many numbers besides 
on the printed program. 

| series Of six concerts 
Quartet in Scottish Rite Hall before an 
audience of enthusiastic admirers. The quartet was assisted 
by the Elshuco Trio of New York. The performance of 
the Persinger String Quartet upon this occasion surpassed 
any that has given us during this series A great amount 
of interest was centered in the Elshuco Trio which showed 
itself in the playing of the Brahms Trio, B major, op. 8, 
as being an association of ensemble players whose 
work is distinguished by sincere feeling and sound musician 
ship. That the impressed by the visitors was 
signified by its applause There is scarcely a lover of 
in this city who does not feel deeply grate 
ful to Sidney Ehrman, Noel Sullivan, John Brum, Mrs 
W. B. Bourne and Mrs. John B. ¢ having spon 
sored the Persinger String Quartet 

Negro spirituals as they should be sung, with simplicity 
fervor and emotional intensity, were offered 
lored singers and expert mus! 
yhnson, baritone, and Taylor Gordon, 
Hall. This concert was the first of 
Selby C. Oppenheimer arranged for 
and Gordon have devoted them- 
selves entirely to the singing of spirituals. To have missed 
tl artists in one of their unique programs 
missed an enjoyable form of entertamment 
returned to the concert platform as an 
Scottish Rite Hall, and charmed 
and beauty of his cantabile 
and the ardor of his musx 
ous groups, Mr. Piastro played threc 
great compositions, the Handel sonata 11, Bach's sonata 111, 
A minor (for violin and Glazunoff’s concerto in A 
furnished him plenty of opportunity for the display 
stupendous technic and interpretative powers. Mr 
Piastro played Leopold Auer’s Tarantelle de Concert, 
which bristles difficulties, with hnical command 
that subdued most formidable intricacies. The audience 
applauded Mr. Piastro with all heartiness at the time he 
first appeared on the stage and thereafter at the conclusion 
of each group. He was piano by Lev Schorr 
Mr. Piastro’s recital ugh the Wolfsohn 
Musical Bureau of 
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sons by a most delightful demonstration of her art through 
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ANGELES, CAI The Beethoven Memorial program 
and lovingly by the late Walter Henry 
planned by Emil Oberhofer, 
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soloist was Hans Kindler. The program was all—Tschai- 
kowsky. The orchestra played Andante Cantabile from the 
String Quartet, No. 1, op. 11, and the Symphony No. 6, in 
B minor op. 72, the Pathetique. The Variations, op. 33, 
for violoncello and orchestra, were played by Kindler, and 
conducted by Ilya Bronson, first cellist of the orchestra. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra broadcast its second pro- 
gram from the Philharmonic auditorium, a good-sized audi- 
ence gathering to hear it. Three conductors officiated. 
Alfred Megerlin, concertmaster, conducted the Tschaikow- 
sky E minor symphony; Henri Svedrovsky, assistant concert- 
master, conducted the prelude to Goldmark’s Queen of Sheba, 
and Ilya Bronson, first cellist of the orchestra, directed the 
Prelude to Wagner's Meistersinger. Nyiregyhazi, pianist, 
played three numbers. These concerts were arranged for 
the purpose of arousing interest in the orchestra work and 
are broadcast over KFI and KPO. 

Tito Schipa appeared at the Philharmonic 
in his second concert under the management of L. 
sehymer. He gave a widely varied program from old 
Italian operas, old English folk songs, and some charming 
serenades from the southern countries of Europe. The 
house was sold out. The singer scored as always and was 
generous with encores. His accompanist, Jose Echaniz, also 
triumphed with both his solos and his accompaniments. 

Percy Grainger, pianist and composer, gave the eighth 
program of the Behymer Thursday night series. His num- 
bers ranged from Bach-Liszt, Schumann, Faure, and Al- 
beniz to Debussy and Ravel. The capacity audience was 
his from the first note. 

Feodor Kolin, a young pianist and composer, gave a re 
cital of his own compositions at the Biltmore Music Room. 
His program was varied and interesting. 

Harold Roberts Golden State Band gave a concert at the 
\uditorium under the auspices of George Leslie Smith, 
before a large audience. The program was composed of 
both classic and popular selections. The Trojan Glee Club, 
from the University of Southern California, assisted delight- 
fully. The band mascot leader, a small boy of six, con- 
ducted two Sousa numbers efficiently. B.L. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. 
Ore.—Concluding a highly 
concerts, the 
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a Capacity 
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Edgar B 
dressed the 


successful season 

Portland Symphony Orchestra, di- 
Hoogstraten, recently played before 
music lovers. A great ovation was 
Mr. van Hoogstraten and his seventy-one men. 
Piper, president of the Symphony Society, ad- 
audience, announcing that next season’s plans 
call for a series of seventeen concerts, all under the artistic 
direction of Mr. van Hoogstraten. This season the orchestra 
gave two out-of-town concerts—one at Salem, Ore., and one 
at Eugene, Ore 

Conductor van Hoogstraten and 
orchestra were honor guests at a 
members of the Symphony Society. 
sided. Mayor Baker also spoke, praising Mr, Hoogstraten 
and Mrs. M. Donald Spencer, manager of the orchestra. 
Elmer E. Pettingell, president of the Musicians’ Mutual 
\ssociation, Local 99, A. F. of M., commented on the 
artistic work of the orchestra. Conductor van Hoogstraten 
has left for New York, where he will direct the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra during the summer. 

Alexander Brailowsky, booked by the 
Bureau, was received with unadulterated delight. 
pianist, who played before a large crowd at the 
Auditorium, opened his program with Beethoven's 
two Variations in C minor, closing with the 
Liszt Tannhauser Overture. 

Rosa Ponselle, soprano, brought here by Steers & Coman, 
thrilled a capacity audience in the Public Auditorium. 
Among her numbers was the aria Suicidio, from Ponchielli’s 
La Gioconda, which opened the program. Seven encores 
were demanded and granted. Stuart Ross’ piano solos 
and accompaniments also were a real treat. 

The Elshuco Trio, under the auspices of the Portland 
Chamber Music Society, favored Portland with an excellent 
concert. 1&0. 


the members of the 
luncheon given by the 
Edgar B. Piper pre- 
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Isabel Richardson Molter Wins Tennessee 

Molter’s recital at Tennessee College, 
brought the popular dramatic soprano 
from the Murfreesboro Daily News- 
Banner and Home Journal: “A real dramatic soprano came 
to Tennessee College Tuesday evening, when Mrs. Isabel 
Richardson Molter of Chicago gave the last of a group of 
artist recitals. She was assisted by her husband, Harold 
Molter, whose accompaniments enhanced the richness of 
Mrs. Molter’s voice Mrs. Molter did superb singing in 
the aria, Hear Ye, Israel, from Elijah, by Mendelssohn. 
The dramatic quality of her voice was well suited to d’Une 
Prison by Hahn, and Printemps Nouveau by Vidal. She 
not only sang the highest tones easily and brilliantly, but 
the sweetness of her voice with all its gentle modulations 
was manifest in the low tones used in Wiegenlied by 
Brahms, In the Time of Roses by Reichardt, and in an 
encore, Mighty Lak’ a Mrs. Molter has wonderful 
technic, bell-like clarity of tone, a logical placement, sane 
interpretation, intense emotion, »well curbed and ample 
powers of presentation. The audience was deeply inter- 
ested and highly appreciative as was evidenced by the re- 


Isabel Richardson 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
the following eulogy 


Rose. 
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peated encores. Every musician responds to attention and 
interest and the artist must have especially enjoyed the 
rendition of Tally Ho by Franco Leoni, and the final num- 
ber, Awakening, by Walter Golde. She rose to heights 
as the program was concluded and graciously responded 
again and again to the bursts of applause which followed. 
Indeed, another new name is added to our conservative, 
superlative list of artists for this year’s season.’ 


Caselotti’s Fourth Monthly Recital 

Guido Caselotti, voice teacher and ig coach, held his 
fourth monthly recital in Symphony Hall, Los Angeles, on 
April 4, presenting sixteen of his artist-pupils, including 
Maria Caselotti, his wife, internationally known as an oper- 
atic coloratura, and Louise Caselotti, his sixteen-year-old 
daughter, who made a successful debut in opera as Azucena 
with the San Carlo Opera Company in February. 

The program opened with Princesita and Flower Song 
from Carmen, artistically delivered by Arturo Arthus, a 
tenor with a fine jight voice. Sing, Smile and Slumber 
(Gounod) and Summer (Chaminade) were well suited to 
Ellen Helmer’s coloratura. Catharine West disclosed a rich 
mezzo quality in her selection from Carmen, while William 
Currie’s deep bass voice showed to advantage in Schubert’s 
The Wanderer and Lehmann’s Myself When Young. Febe 
Crooks, soprano, was well received in egg ne Se tu 
m’ami and Beach’s The Year’s at the Spring. Good-by, by 
Tosti, was sung by James Whelan, tenor, followed by nore 
Dorothy Strong in an aria from Mignon, who disclosed < 
rich contralto voice. Clorinda (Morgan) and The Pretty 
Creature (Wilson) were delightfully performed by Gerald 
Barbeau, a baritone of promise. 

Louise Caselotti opened the second half of the program 
with O Mio Fernando from La Favorita and Alvarez’ A 
Granada, arousing tumultuous applause, to which she had to 
reply with the Habanera from Carmen. Just a Cottage 
Small (Hanley) and an aria from Fedora were well suited to 
Charles Boschert, a robust tenor; Hamblen’s The Day of 
Golden Promise won admiration in the voice of Lois Monk; 
Ida Nolds’ stentorian tones were best in Ritorna Vincitor, 
and equally well heard was Stephen Gombos’ baritone in an 
aria from Faust and in the Holy City, to which he had to 
answer with Friend of Mine. Mme. Caselotti captivated 
the audience in her usual way in Proch’s Variations, The 
Lass With the Delicate Air, and in Qui la Voce from I Puri- 
tani; she had to encore with her popular rendition of Ah 
Fors’ e Lui from La Traviata. Thomas Ames, in an aria 
from La Boheme, had fine control of his pleasing voice; 
Ruth Fisher, mezzo, closed the program with Stephens’ The 
Rose’s Cup and O Don Fatale from Don Carlo, receiving 
much applause. Mr. Caselotti accompanied all his pupils at 
the piano, giving his customary finished touch. 


Concert Successes for Lindi 


Press comments of the concert appearances of Aroldo 
Lindi on his present tour leave no doubt of his ability to 
conquer his audiences by the beauty of his voice, and his 
lyric artistry. The Hartford Daily Times stated: “Aroldo 
Lindi, tenor of the Chicago Opera, was heard in a recital 
at the Capitol Theater. The occasion marked the initial bow 
of Mr. Lindi before a Hartford audience and much interest 
was manifested in his coming. He was given an enthusi- 
astic reception, and artistically the recital was a decided 
success. He sang with a fluency and freedom which won 
him many friends, and he has the proper conception of the 
best in both operatic and concert numbers. He was recalled 
numerous times.” The Hartford Daily Courant com- 
mented: “The audience that attended the concert yesterday 
heard some admirable singing and was not at all slow in 
showing its appreciation. Mr. Lindi proved his excellence 
and the concert gained steadily in the esteem of the listeners 
as the afternoon went on. Hageman’s emotional Do Not 
Go My Love was admirably expressed. The big aria was 
sung with full voice and excellent effect.” The Providence 
Evening Tribune praised the tenor in these words: “Mr. 
Lindi possesses the gift of a voice of glorious timbre, and 
last night’s audience was quick to register its appreciation 
of the privilege of listening to the young artist, whose voice 
is one of marvelous lyrical quality, one which is bringing 
him recognition as a star of the concert stage.” The Provi- 
dence News said he had “A robust voice—a voice of glorious 
timbre, of melting tenderness, of passionate feeling—a voice 
in other words that makes the listener sit back with devout 
thanks that it has been given to a music-loving public.” 


Guild of Vocal Teachers’ Conference 

The April 11 conference of the Guild of Vocal Teachers, 
Anna E. Ziegler, president, held at Chickering Hall, had 
interesting features, including the playing of Ampico rec- 
ords by Mero and Schnitzer. Susan S. Boice, chairman of 
conferences, announced the various numbers, among them 
a paper on The Child Voice, by Louise Weigester; also an 
address on New York Public School Music, by George H. 
Gartlan, director of music in the New York City schools. 
The Bach Cantata Society, sponsored by the Guild and 
conducted by Philip Gordon, sang a Bach Cantata, and F. E 
Lane read a paper on The Necessity for Correct Pitch. The 
subject for discussion was Diction, and hostesses were Hen- 
rietta. Speke-Seeley, Fannie Kurth Sieber, and Amy Ray 
Sewards. ; 
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Richard Buhlig an International Artist 


Vienna.—lIf artists and musicians are proverbially cos- 
mopolitan, no more perfect example of such cosmopolitz anism 
could perhaps be found in the musical world today than 
Richard Buhlig. America, his home by birth, had not seen 
him for more than four years when he returned there for 
his last big tour. And Vienna, his home by adoption and 
education, where he studied with the great Leschetitzky, has 
only just welcomed him back for a very short period. 

If native allegiance draws this artist to America, and 
habit to Vienna, it is nevertheless Berlin that claims much 
of his time for professional reasons, while the whole world 
serves for his concert tours. Cosmopolitan, indeed. But 
with Buhlig such cosmopolitanism is more than mere acci- 
dent. For if he is outwardly nowhere permanently at home 
by reason of his activities, he is still less so spiritually and 
mentally. A man of Buhlig’s broad intellectual radius has 
too universal a sympathy to apply himself to the necessarily 
limited possibilities of one country alone. He travels to 
absorb ideas and impressions and assimilate them into his 
art, which is, after all, the strongest element in his make-up. 

Vienna, by now, has little to give him that is new. It 
is not novelty, however, that he seeks in this city of his 
youth, but rather the restfulness and comfort that he finds 
in its old culture, its home-like atmosphere, its splendid ar- 
tistic enthusiasm, its kind and easy-going popul: ace which has 
not altered with the passing years. When in Vienna, Buhlig 
feels himself a true Viennese, and he is pleased to find that 
the Viennese still regard him as one of their own. Here 
he finds ever again the same cozy room in his cozy old hotel 

the same hotel and the same room, by the way, in which 
Franz Liszt used to dwell. And to reserve this room for 
Buhlig whenever he chooses to come here is probably the 
highest compliment that the management is able to bestow 
upon the esteemed guest. There is also the same unvarying 
admiration of the music-mad hotel porter who greets the 
“Herr Professor” with no less reverence than he would 
have shown towards his famous predecessor, Franz Liszt 
himself. 

The same unvarying 
Viennese public in general. 


faith in Buhlig is also held by the 
His audiences change little, ex- 
cept for their steady, annual growth. In fact there has 
grown up a real Buhlig community which keenly awaits 
his appearances and rallies for them in full numbers. The 
mere conservative of the public come to hear his by now 
recognized interpretations of the great master works ; and 
as for the younger generation, Buhlig has endeared himself 
to them by the unforgotten fact that this American artist 
was the first—several years ago—to play Schénberg’s Piano 
Pieces, op. 11. 

If Vienna, his second home, has no more surprises in 
store for its adopted son, America has surely a few new 
experiences and thrills to give him. Of his American audi- 
ences Buhlig speaks with an enthusiasm and admiration rare 
in this otherwise reserved artist. He was astonished at 
the tremendous development and progress of - American 
public taste and understanding. He has travelled from coast 
to coast, and served his audiences programs which he 
frankly admits he would have played with misgivings, say 
five years ago. They contained works by many ‘of the 
moderns, as well as Beethoven's last sonatas, notably op. 
110. What perhaps would have been a risky experiment 
half a decade ago was now accepted with an unstinted en 
thusiasm and understanding that to Buhlig was both a 
surprise and a joy. America’s musical evolution during the 
post-war period Buhlig characterizes with two significant 
words: impressive—overwhelming. 

It is therefore with genuine pleasure and keen interest 
that Buhlig looks forward to his next big American tour, 
in the fall. But meanwhile, he has a great program before 
him. An orchestral engagement calls him to Berlin fol- 
lowing his Vienna recital. There he will give the premiere 
of Emil Bohnke’s Piano Concerto, under the composer’s 
baton; then on to Scandinavia, for many engagements, 
among them a number of orchestral appearances at various 
Beethoven Festivals. The summer will see Buhlig back 
in Vienna and possibly installed in a home of his own on 
the green outskirts of the romantic city, where many pupils 
will await him. T. M. N. 


Alabama M. T. Pe haniial Convention 


3irmingham played host to the eighth annual convention 
of the Alabama Music Teachers’ Association on April 6. 
The president, Dr. Frank M. Church, director of music at 
Athens College, presided, and the convention was of but 
one day’s duration. Round table topics were enthusiastically 
discussed, and several addresses by speakers from the state 
elucidated subjects of interest to the music teacher. Among 
the speakers were: J. L. Dilworth, of New Orleans, who 
discussed the benefits of the Association; Mrs. S. T. Rollo, 
of Athens; Maud Walker, Tuscaloosa; Tom Garner, di- 
rector of the University of Alabama Glee Club; Margaret 
F. Thomas, of Selma; Eugene Putnam, director of music at 
— College ; Ferdinand Dunkley, Birmingham, and Mrs. 

Wilkinson, of Eufala. Musical numbers were fur- 
ni oe by Georges Ryken, violinist ; Lily Byron Gill, pianist ; 
Nell Esslinger, contralto; Samuel Sours, pianist; Frances 
Yearley, soprano. 

There were interesting demonstrations of public school 
music given under the direction of Leta Kitts, supervisor of 
music in the Birmingham schools. W. W. Goff, Stella 
Harris, of Tuscaloosa, and E. Middleton, of Montevallo, led 
in the Round Table talks. Luncheon was enjoyed at the 
Southern Club. 

Officers elected for the 
Church, Athens, president ; 
Alabama College, vice-president ; 
ingham, second vice-president; Mrs. 
fala, secretary; Mrs. S. T. Rollo, 
secretary; Mrs. Alston Maxwell, 


ensuing year were: Frank M. 
Elizabeth Blair Chamberlin, of 
Mrs. Burr Nabors, Birm- 
A. E. Wilkinson, Eu- 
Athens, corresponding 
Tuscaloosa, auditor. 


Grainger’s Chicago Success 


a recital in Chicago on March 9 
Herman Devries says, 


Percy Grainger gave 
and scored a tremendous success. 
in the Chicago Evening American, that “Grainger will 
never wear out his welcome in Chicago, for the reason that 
he is among the least boresome and the most invigorating of 
pianists”....and that “everything he touches holds the im- 
print of his exuberant vitality.” Glenn Dillard Gunn, in 
the Chicago Herald and Examiner, says in a headline that 
Grainger’s art “glows. with beauty.” 
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mets og MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE TECHNIQUE 


Hal a Pang my ey ne sy 
em. “The Practi ‘ay: 
mane ZA ion of Voice,” pub. G. Schirmer, 


which is a Complete Vocal Method. 
Studio: 30 West 72nd St. Phone 1467 Endicott 
ELIZABETH QUAILE 3e%Sinxo 


Classes in Pedagogy and Interpretation 
22 East 89th Street : : : New York 


HARRIET 
251 West bps St., New York 


FOSTER #2555) 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND 


Teacher of Singing—NEW YORK: 15 East 38th Street, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday. BOSTON: 6 Newbury Street, Friday, Satur- 
day, Monday. Choral Director, N. Y. Society of the Friends of Music. 


VINCENT V. HUBBARD 


246 HUNTINGTO: BOSTON, MASS. 


TEACHERS OF SINGING ' *H tt branches snd of dramatic 
Estelle LIEBLING 


SOPRANO 
145 West 55th St., New York 


Kamenne BELL AMANN este 


LIEBLIN 
Specializes in Voice Placement — 
Studio: 200 West 57th Street, New York. Phone Circle 9873 


MARCELLA GEON 


Pianist — Accompanist — Coach 
23 West 64th St., N. Y. - + Phone 1452 Trafalgar 








MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Voice Bullder and Coach 
Studio Apartment 








ARTHUR J. 





Studio: Tel.: 1787 Circle 





Associate Teacher with 








ETHEL WATSON 


USHER 


Coach - and - Concert 
Accompanist 
Phone: Susquehanna 3135 


VIRGINIA 


LOS KAMP 


Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 127 West 78th St., N. Y. 


EDGAR 


STILLMAN-KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL - NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Mme. Martha BRAARUD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
65 East 54th St., New York Telephone 6747 Plaza 























MUSICIANSHIP 
TRINITY PRINCIPLE PEDAGOGY 


t “Do-re-mi” 
“Intervals” 
“Numbers” 


SUMMER SCHOOL—JULY 


Visitors Welcome—Schedule of classes for Adults, 
Children, Teachers, sent upon request, 


Address 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Avenue (30th Street) 
New York City Phone Ashiand 6351 


no 
SIGHT SINGING { _ 








Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Muscat Courizr 
it is qualified to dispense information on all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

‘he Musicat Covurigr will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers and organizations. It 
will merely furnish facts. 

All communications should be addressed 
Information Bureau, Musical Courier 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR 
SAENGER 


Studios: 


6 East Eighty-first Street 
New York 


Consultations and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. 8573 Butterfield L. Lilly, Sec’y 
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ANNA GRAHAM HARRIS, 
contralto, returning from Bermuda on the S. S. Avon. Miss 
Harris was in Bermuda for a rest preparatory to the Bergen 
County competitions to select a soloist to appear at the con- 
AND MRS. ARNOLD VOLPE, 


A : : 5 ; ; ianist-accompanist, who is now working on some interesting 
cert on April 23 of the choral society which Miss Harris : P 
7 , 
, ny , conducts. 
Coral Gables, Fla., where Mr. Volpe ‘ 


omposttions. Vr K mg recently accompanied Edwin 

Swain, baritone, in Floral Park, N. Y., and also was at the 

f Music of the Univer- piano for Anthony Pesci, tenor, when he sang in Brooklyn. 

1 department and director (Photo by Underwood & Underwood.) 
] 


e is also conductor of 
, which will begin tts 
and Vy .) Volpe cele- 
with a reception to 
invited 





PAINTING. 
William J. Potter, interna- 
! the gold medal 
s Exhibition, which 
reguiarly hung at 
lon as well as RUDOLPH THOMAS, 
us have been who has been 
Duke of the ( 
iford and by 
ae 5 





reéngaged for another year by the Cincinnatt 
onservatory of Music, Cincinnati, Ohio, as conductor of 
the orchestra and head of the opera school, (Photo by 
Goldensky). 


CLAIR EUGENIA SMITH, 
mezzo soprano, who sends greetings to the MusicAL CourRIER 
from Honolulu and reports that she will return to New York 


some time during July. (Photo by Campbell Studio.) 


ENSEMBLE 
‘ nial J rial, sponsored by the Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. El 

s was th sthoven fifth s 1 piano duo-form. 
Mrs. - n Pir rs. Rexford Hy es, Mrs. A. L. Lew 
Mrs levard hs. Mrs. A Fischer, Alice Mayfield, M 
Powell, Olga Sets M Henderson, M 


Irs. George P. Gi 


OF TWENTY-SIX PIANOS, 
1 featu u Hertzberg, founder and life-president. The selection played by the twenty-six 
rforn The director was John M. Steinfeldt, and the chairman was Mrs. Alexander McCollister. Those who participated 
were: Mrs. James J. Loving, Mrs. Eugene Staffel, Mrs. Effie Decnir, Mrs. Roland Springall, Meta Hartwig, Edith Madison, 
Julius Orr Campbell, Mrs. P. Arneson, Mrs. Maury Maverick, Mrs. M. A. Ramsdell, Fern Hirsch, Mrs. Delphi 
ll, Mrs. Louis Altman, Alice Maule, Mrs. Ruth McDonald, Bluma Rapoport, and Mrs. James Challis. (H. L. Summer- 
ville Photo) 
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CLARENCE EDDY 
(in the center), photographed 
on his recent trip to Miami, 
Fla. While in Miami he was 
the guest of Florence Clayton- 
Dunham, organist at Bryan 
Memorial Church, where Mr. 
Eddy gave his organ recital 
Mrs. Dunham is seated in front 
on Mr. Eddy’'s left. On his 
right, standing, are abeth 
Guyon Hess and Arnold Volpe; 
on his left, Bertha Foster, 
Mana-Zucca and Helen Ber- 


tram Mergan. 


“ALL THIS NOISE MEANS EASTER JOYS.” 
Mary Jean Loughead, daughter of Emma Roberts, m 
contralto, and Enso Gigli, son of Beniamino Gigli, Metro- 
politan Opera tenor, singing to the Bunnies at the Roosevelt 
on Easter morning. (Photo © Roosevelt Hotel Studio.) 
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CHARLES DE HARRACK 

and a shepherd dog photographed near Salty Creek, Wyo. 

Mr. de Harrack recently completed a concert tour which took 

him from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast and from Galves- : 4 

an * 2 ie oo + a ed ff ) } S 

ton, Texas, to northern Minnesota. He appeared at some of VITO CARNEVALI, ; Vi ae : MIR HAVI pier 

the leading universities and colleges as well as at musical composer, who will conduct vocal and opera classes at the ¢onductor of the syracuse Symphony One sestra, and ¢ han- 

clubs, and was highly praised for his pianistic gifts. Summer Master School of Music at the Villa d’Este, Tivoli, — orm ik on a poe nial F yer pk — 

Tt l ), (PI t b , , } oll, N ai Yo k. Ww tose auspices 1c Deethoven Centennia ‘¢ sitva was given 

aD: Sa an 77 a during March. All nine symphonies were performed under 

the direction of Mr. Shavitch. 
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PIETRO YON 
The internationally renowned organist 
cently returned to New York from his 
tour of the Pacific Coast and Middle West 
where he was greeted by large audiences 
and with much enthusiasm. The accom- 
Sec aca anying photograph of Mr. Yon (left) 
MARION TELVA, aor A Frathey i Missia, organist, direc 
MARTHA BAIRD, who is engaged to sing three performances at the Cincinnati Biennial tor and teacher of liturgy at St. Paul Sem- 
pianist, is here shown with the invention designed for her Music Festival on May 3, 5 and 7. Programs on which the Metro- inary and the Cathedral of St. Paul, was 
by her London manager. The invention consists of double politan contralto appears are Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis and Fidelio taken at the railroad station in that city 
pocketed velour “gloves” into which are slipped the smallest excerpts, alto solos from the fourth act of Rimsky-Korsakoff’'s Sadko where Mr. Yon was met by a number of 
of hotwater bottles to keep her hands warm before concerts and Borodin’s Prince Igor, and a role in selections from Wagner's distinguished friends and reporters. (Buck 
and while traveling in wintry England. Die Gétterdimmerung. bee Mears Photo) 
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MUSICAL COMEDY AND DRAMA 
AARADA GRPA RAPA DA CARRPARARA RAGA RAGARARABAPARARACA By JOSEPHINE VILA Gimmie 


ROUGH RIDERS FILM PRESENTED TO ROOSEVELT 
HOUSE 

A twelve reel print of The Rough Riders, Victor Fleming’s 
picture now being shown at the George M. Cohan Theater 
has been pre sented by Jesse ie Lasky to Roosevelt Hlouse to 
add to the pictorial archives of Roosevelt's life. The film 
library at Roosevelt House already contains 50,000 feet of 
motion picture negative collected by the patience and pains- 
taking efforts of Caroline Gentry. 

The highways and byways of the 
searched for every possible film of T. R. Strangely enough, 
Colonel Roosevelt himself was never quite sold on the idea 
ot motion pictures “Had he been,” an employee of Roose- 
velt House said, “film would be stored in every laboratory 
vault from Long Island to Hoboken.” 

According to Rutherford Corbin, 
who has been active in the collection of 
T. R. was not synchronous with pictures. The “first picture 
taken of him on the White House lawn was late in 1897. 
That was remarkable in itself and was chased down to its 
lair by Block, the chief of Miss Gentry’s corps of 
investigators, and found after an investigation which would 
make a searcher after an antique Chippendale or a first 
Caslon edition pale with fatigue 

“Buried entirely before the dawn of the cinema, or kine 
toscope or nickelodeon is the entire first half of Roosevelt's 
life: it’s hard to say the most colorful half for that would 
depend on your estimate ot 

“During the Spanish War, when Mr. 
1898, ceased to be Assistant Secretary of the Navy and be- 
came Lieutenant Colonel and subsequently the Colonel of 
the Ist United States Cavalry and went to Cuba and stormed 
San Juan or Kettle Hill, and came home to be Governor, 
there were no motion picture photographers. 

“There was not even one at Montauk Point—although 
the next year Burton Holmes across the world was taking 
motion pictures in the Philippines of the arrival of that army 
which had fought with the Colonel in Cuba. 

“From then on, the Colonel was most consistently, thor- 
oughly and ecstatically photographed. The question seemed 
to be not what to use but where to find it, and what it meant 
when found. Tiiose who took the early films were often 
neither intelligent, experienced, nor did they fore re any 
possible use of their film for historical purposes. They were 
with a toy—which was interesting and lucrative— 
ted only in its news and not its library value. 
That was the early news reel. 

“The use of those reels was limited because the separate 
companies then used a different size of film; and even when, 
later, they made that size uniform, they used a different 
frame line, which is what happens when you see the ground 
lines meet the sky-line way up the screen and wonder whether 

R. was a soldier, a President, or a good human being 
with a life boat on a stormy sea and hoping for the latter. 

“Scratched, mismatched, or thrown away as worthless, 
the search for the films of Roosevelt would mate the story 
of Roosevelt. The great exception of those motion picture 
realized the historical value of films was 
Alva Edison. He had a collection of thousands 
His laboratory burned. This ended a trail. In 
that laboratory were priceless feet of Roosevelt negative and 
many other great film companies have burned their priceless 
historical pictures—including those of as worth- 
1 
Iess 

“Into such a complicated and frequently obliterated trail 

this turned that of those who had the idea that the first 
al biographical picture would be that of America’s 
interesting citizen. Still, it is the first definite use 

motion picture medium on an exact historical basis 
Rooseveltians, very thrilling.” 
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RIESENFELD BACK ON BROADWAY 
some time that Dr 
back to Broadway with his own 
broken. Beginning with the first 

Theater will be the regular pres- 
Productions, and he will pre 


HUGO 
There 
Riesenfeld Was 
theater The 
ol Septe mber, the Colony 
entation house for Universal 
side the destinies of the theater. 
Dr. Riesenfeld curope this 
back in plenty of time to take charge of the 
for the initial offering at the Colony Theater, The 
the Canary. 
According to Dr 
will be 
from the 


have been rumors for Hugo 
coming 


news has 


over 
summer, but will be 
arrangements 
Cat and 


goes to Fi 


Riesenfeld, the picture will be the thing 
of popular appeal. That is, opera 
operas will not be “forced down the 
iudience’s throats” when there is no necessity for it as far 
as the picture is concerned. He will not go in for vaude- 
ville, neither will the presentations be spectacular. What 
ther We will wait and see! 


< 
and the music 


and excerpts 


JOHN CHARLES THOMAS VITAPHONE 

This week John Charles 
sensation. He is making another 
where, nor in new concert fields, but as the star of the new 
Vitaphone bill at the Colony Theater, where he gives an 
excellent rendition of the prologue from Pagliacci. 


STAR 
Thomas is experiencing a new 
debut, not in opera some- 


NEW FOX THEATER 

a new theater, with a seating capacity of 
structure, covering the entire block 
Webster, Carter and 176th Street, two 
blocks away from the Fox Crotona Theater, said to be the 
largest theater in the Bronx. It will involve an expendi- 
ture of about $4,000,000. Construction will begin within 
the next few months. 


Fox is to build 
5,000, and business 


bounded by Tremont, 


BARRYMORE CONTENT 
When John Barrymore received word that Don Juan was 
to leave the Warner Theater after its long run, and his 
other successful film, When a Man Loves, would move to 


“ny ft Movies 


MUSICAL COURIER 
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that theater, he sent the following telegram from Holly- 
wood: “I cannot tell you how happy I am to remain on 
the Warner screen. I should feel at home there. Thank 
my friends and those of Miss Costello for us. I hope we 
remain a long time.” 

And in reply, Harry M. Warner, one of the versatile 
brothers, sent this wire: “If it will make you any happier to 
know it, I can tell you that you will be identified with the 
Warner Theater for a very long time. I look for fifty-two 
weeks’ run of When a Man Loves.” 


MISCHA LEVITZKI FOR ROXY’S 

Mischa Levitzki, pianist, has been engaged by S. L. 
Rothafel (Roxy) to play at the new Roxy Theater the first 
week in May. He is the first of a list of internationally 
known musicians who will appear in the world’s largest 
theater in the near future. Mr. Levitzki will play a standard 
concerto with the one hundred and ten piece orchestra and 
will be a featured artist in Roxy's musical programs. This 
will be the pianist’s last appearance in New York for a 
period of two and one-half years. 


CAPITOL BALLET CORPS—THE MELTING POT 


The fact that Broadway turns a cold and unsympathetic 
shoulder to the unknown aspirant to fame and fortune is 
belied by the membership of the Capitol Ballet Corps, only 
one-third of which are native New Yorkers, the remainder 
of the forty-five dancers coming from foreign parts of 
the United States with a 
dozen foreign countries 
also represented. Each of 
these girls were unknown 
and unheralded when they 
applied for admittance to 
the Ballet School conducted 
by Chester Hale in con- 
junction with the theater’s 
ballets. 3y constant ap- 
plication and _ intensive 
study they have now be- 
come regular members of 
the theater ballet corps par- 
ticipating in the regular 
weekly ballets. 

Among those of foreign 
birth are Joyce Coles, prin- 
cipal dancer, who was born 
in Captown, South Africa; 
Pavla Pavlicek, a native of 
Prague, Czecho-Slovakia ; 
Ruth Alpert and Anna 
Folwasny, claiming War- 
saw, Poland, as _ their 
birthplace; Etta Grenlund 
from Gothenburg, Sweden; 
Violet Lundberg, from Co- 
penhagen, Denmark; Ruby 
McDonald from Edin- 
burgh, Scotland; Julie 
Guelofianz, coming from 
far off Persia; Paula Bas- 
Germany; Rolande Poucel from Nice, 
France, and Elsie Kain from Kosoff, Austria. Kansas City, 
Cleveland, Chicago, Sioux City, Terre Haute, Tulsa, Colo- 
rado Springs, San Antonio, and Provo, Utah, each have one 
of their fair daughters in the company. 


DR. “BILLY” AXT, 
able assistant to Major 
Bowes and _ indispensable 
contributor to the enjoyment 
of the weekly radio pro- 
grams. In addition to his 
accompaniment of the sing- 
ers, his original compositions 
for orchestra and popular 
ballads, have been ‘greatly 
appreciated by radio fans. 


saner from Berlin, 


OLD IRONSIDES ON CRUISE 


To celebrate our first great naval victory when the gal- 
lant crew of Old Ironsides captured the fort at Tripoli on 
April 27, 1805, the “ship” will commemorate the 122nd 
anniversary on that day by leaving the winter moorings at 
the Rivoli and make a short cruise down Broadway to the 
Criterion where the navy’s most famous vessel will dock 
for the summer. 

While Old Ironsides has been acclaimed as being pre- 
sented on the world’s largest screen, the Paramount his- 
torical saga of the sea does not depend on the newly- 
invented Magnascope to make it an outstanding feature 
film of the decade. Besides the romantic love story it has 
thrilling battles on sea and land, and above all, the picture 
arouses Our patriotism when our navy was small but had 
the audacity to battle with the Tripoli pirates, and finally 
running up the Stars and Stripes on their stronghold nearly 
one hundred and twenty-two years ago. 


THE KING OF KINGS PREMIERE 

On Monday evening, April 18, at the Gaiety Theater, the 
long heralded de Mille picture drama, The King of Kings, 
dealing with the life of Christ, was shown for the first 
time before a brilliant audience, including many prominent 
persons, among them Cecil de Mille, who came ali the 
way from Hollywood for the premiere. It took a year to 
make The King of Kings, and Dr. Hugo Riesenfeld wrote 
the musical score. A review will appear in next week’s 
issue. 

STRAND 


The feature of the past week at the Mark Strand Theater 
was the initial appearance of E mma Trentini, billed as “the 
petite prima donna of the opera,’ with her unusually able 
accompanist, Eric Zardo, pianist. Miss Trentini appeared 
in costume in a group of characteristic songs. She was fully 
as charming as her advance notices indicated. Her voice 
is one of clear and compelling beauty. Other musical fea- 
tures were the second Hungarian rhapsody of Liszt, pre- 
sented with a novel ballet setting with Mlle. Klemova, 
Nikolas Daks, George Kiddon and the augmented ballet 
corps. There is no finer dancing to be found in New York. 

A most colorful setting was devised for A Night in 


Bohemia, offering an interesting combination of popular 
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AMUSEMENTS 
MARK BROADWAY AT 
ey TRAN 47th STREET 
Beginning Saturday, April 23rd 


SYD. CHAPLIN 


in “THE BETTER ’OLE” 
A First National Picture Also—THE VITAPHONE 
MARK STRAND SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 











1ALTO THEATRE—HOUSE OF HITS 


CHILDREN 
DIVORCE 


Clara Bow and Esther Ralston 


R ' V O # I 49th STREET and BROADWAY 
OLD 
IRONSIDES 


Twice Daily—2:30 and 8:30 
ALL SEATS RESERVED 


CRITERION 


BEAU 


All Seats 
Reserved 


CAPITOL... «.... 


MAJOR EDWARD BOWES...........-..0+5 Managing Director 
Beginning aatininie, April 23rd 


KARL DANE 


and 


GEORGE K. ARTHUR 
in “ROOKIES” 


A Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Picture 
CAPITOL BALLET CORPS—CHESTER HALE GIRLS 
CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA, David Mendoza, Conductor 


OUGH 
IDERS 


2:30 — Twice Daily. All Seats reserved — 8:30 


Geo. M. Cc oO Ri A N/ Theatre 


B’way at 42d 
WARNER =.» NOW 
Taantene 


2:30—Twice Daily—8:30 


JOHN BARRYMORE 


in “WHEN A MAN LOVES” 


with Dolores Costello 
and NEW VITAPHONE 
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ROXY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
OF 110—CHORUS OF 100 VOICES— 
BALLET OF 50—GRAND ORGAN 


eate,.. “ANKLES PREFERRED” 


TMAve & so” 
CA Revelation with MADGE BELLAMY 


DA I LY ena to Friday Un : 
P. M. ORC ESTRA & BALCONY 
$1.10 


50c 


pear se 75c; Orchestra, 
1000 MEZZANINE SEATS 
MATS. $1.10, Eves. $1.65. Special Box Office 

NO WAITING IN LINE 
EVENING PRICES PREVAIL ALL DAY SAT. and SUN. 


Under the Personal Direction of 8S. L. ROTHAFEL (ROXY) 














songs with Margaret Schilling, Toscha Samarov, Dolores 
Ferris, Jack Durant, and the chorus and ballet. The cos- 
tumes were gorgeous and there was interspersed an apache 
dance that was true to the best traditions of the type. 

The picture was a First National, Orchids and Ermine, 
with Colleen Moore and Jack Mulhall. Colleen Macushla 
is as piquant and delightful as always. Someone made a 
good job of the captions, as was evidenced by the roars of 


laughter aroused. 
THE CAPITOL 


Major Edward Bowes has arranged the program at the 
Capitol this week with a view to emphasizing the Easter 
season. Especially appropriate is the Ave Maria from 
Mascagni’s Cavalleria Rusticana, sung with depth of feeling 
by Celia Turrill and Marjorie Harcum, assisted by the en- 
semble. The colorful staging adds to the effectiveness of 
this number. Another operatic selection is the sextette 
from Lucia, played with fine musicianship by members of 
the brass section of the Capitol orchestra.. The -most am: - 
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bitious offering of the program is The Sea, with Joyce 
Coles, John Triesault, Malinoff and Gray and the ballet 
corps. The choreography is divided into six episodes and 
gives some impressions of the activities of such sea-faring 
folk as mermaids, pearl fishers, lobsters, octopuses, star- 
fish, etc. The dancing is marked by skill and grace and 
the grouping in the ensemble numbers is particularly good. 
The scenic setting has been chosen with care, the lighting 
effects are excellent, and the costuming in keeping with 
the presentation. 

The orchestra selection is as usual a treat for music 
lovers—Liszt’s Les Preludes—and David Mendoza conducts 
with a fine regard for the various moods of the composi- 
tion. 

Chief among the cinema attractions is Lovers, featuring 
Ramon Novarro and Alice Terry. Then there is Bobby’s 
Dream, which the children will enjoy, for all the animals 
in Bobby’s ark come to life; also the always interesting 
Capitol Magazine, and an Our Gang comedy, Love My 
Dog, which is bound to get a good laugh from old and 
young alike. 

PARAMOUNT 


The Paramount program is always an interesting one, 
enlivened with clever divertissements. ‘The orchestral offer- 
ing, Tschaikowsky Melodies, was well rendered. The 
Sampler, devised and staged by John Murray Anderson, 
was full of unique scenic effects, fine singing and very clever 
dancing. Jesse Crawford at the organ, assisted by Mrs. 
Jesse Crawford at a smaller console, most appropriately 
selected The Holy City as the Easter week offering. The 
sacred music was given a dignified and inspired reading 
by this gifted pair. Whether the music be jazz, blues, 
sentimental or sacred, one may expect well-nigh perfect 
presentations from the Crawfords. 

A mural painting (The Triumph of Good Over Evil), by 
Frank Cambria, afforded opportunity for the display of some 
good voices of grand opera caliber. The feature picture, 
Knockout Reilly, with Richard Dix, Mary Brian and Jack 
Renault cast as the leads, is based on a pugilistic theme 
so exciting that it kept everyone holding on tight to their 
seats. In peaceful contrast to the big picture there was 
another aptly named, Nature’s Wonderland, which abounded 
with scenes of wonderful waterfalls and majestic mountain 


peaks. 
ROXY’S 

At Roxy's this week one will find ankles galore. Per- 
haps it is because the feature picture is called Ankles Pre- 
ferred (a Fox production), and yet on Saturday afternoon 
an overwhelming majority of the audience was of the fair 
sex. It was an interesting picture but by no means unusual. 

The best offering by far was the Revue Picturesque 
which for variety would be difficult to surpass. Beautiful 
scenery, costumes and an assortment of good music made 
it first rate indeed. There was In a Cabaret, in which the 
cast of 150 was presented 
with Sam Lanin and His 
Ipana Troubadours; Toe 
Jazz and Tap Specialty by 
Charlotte Ayres and George 
Tapps; a whistling solo by 
Margaret (“Mickey”) Mc- 
Kee; another dance by 
young Mr. Tapps; a duet 
by Gladys Rice and Doug- 
las Stanbury called In a 
Little Spanish Town 
(Wayne); an_ accordion 
number; Harold Van 
Duzee, in an operatic aria; 
Dance of the Dolls, by Bal- 
let Corps, Chorus and Joe 
Rose; a Cossack Song 
( Rimsky-Korsakoff ), by 
The Russian Choir, assisted 
by O. Stepanoff, a clever 
dancer, and the grand fin- 
ale. 


Strauss-Peyton photo 
GLADYS RICE, 


one of the singing members 

Roxy's “Gang.” In addition to all this, the 
program also included the 
always popular Maria Gambarelli in a dance called A Java- 
nese Lily Bowl, and a Silhouette Dance by Ruth Flynn, 
Lillian Latange, Blanche Genet and Leon Leonidoff, the 
cleverest offering Broadway has seen in many moons. Then 
there were the usual Magazine and Scenic. 

It was appropriate that at this Easter season Unfold Ye 
Portals from Gounod’s Redemption should be offered. This 
the chorus did well indeed, although the voices did not seem 
to show the volume one expected in so large a body of 
singers. The organ solo—Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue— 
likewise lacked the volume one expected. The offering of 
the orchestra was the overture to Wagner’s Tannhauser and 
this was especially delightful. 


COLONY 


Monte Blue, in a scenario called The Brute, is the fea- 
ture at the Colony this week. This is a dramatization of 
the novel of the same title by W. Douglas Newton. Here 
again are the favorite western scenery and dance halls, with 
all the horrors which attend such places clearly depicted. 
The story is laid first in a ranching district of which “Easy 
Goin’” is one of the trusted members. After many hazard- 
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ous attempts to keep the morals of the community at a high 
standard, having fallen deeply in love with a blonde whom 
he has saved from drinking arsenic water, because of some 
“double crossing,” the hero has to take leave of the com- 
munity and is. then seen in the oil center of Oklahoma. 
“All roads lead to Rome,” and so all roads lead to the gold 
mine found in the oil wells and forthwith the entire cast 
is transported to the oil city. Here the scenes are really 
authentic and vivid. In a most ludicrous fashion the ex- 
tremes that the newly rich indulge in are well shown. There 
is also a thrilling view of a gushing oil well and once again 
one finds the horrors of the dance hall dive. These scenes 
are the real reason for the film, for otherwise the plot is 
childish and the lacrimose tendency of Mr. Blue is almost 
irritating. The acting of Jennifer Duan is just about nil, 
but she is sweet to look at and one can appreciate how she 
could charm in the dance halls by strumming her guitar 
while still remaining “good.” Clyde Cook relieves some of 
the sillier moments of the film by some good comedy. He 
also has a fine make up. 

The picture is preceded by the Vitaphone program, which 
opens with the Orpheus overture of Offenbach as played by 
the Vitaphone orchestra. Herman Heller conducts the musi- 
cians through a good performance of this number; the tone 
quality is unusually fine. The different sections of the or- 
chestra were shown as usual and the first violin section pro- 
vided a good laugh for the audience by the silent expressions 
of the assistant concertmaster’s opinions as to how the con- 
certmaster plays a small solo. In truth, the best humor is 
the unconscious kind. The Admirals, a naval quartet in 
becoming uniforms, follows, with three harmonized numbers 
to the accompaniment of a strummed ukulele. The first, 
Yankee Rose, was the best. Here the voices blended well 
but in I’ll Always Remember You and Hello Swanee there 
were times when it was difficult to catch the tone key. Eddie 
Conrad, assisted by Marion Eddy, gave one of his favorite 
comedy acts, In an Artist’s Studio, with some satirical 
points not at all flattering to artists. Following came the 
choice bit for musical fans, John Charles Thomas singing 
the Pagliacci Prologue. The baritone’s voice is gloriously 
opulent in the rendition; the tempo is a little slow but it 
only serves to bring out the beautiful flowing quality of the 
voice and the seemingly endless power of the singer. He 
also acts the part well and his facial expressions of the red 
headed hunchback create a vivid impression of the character. 
There is also the Pathe Review and the regular Warner 
News Pictorial, which are both always of interest. 


RIALTO 


The program at the Rialto this week opens with the pre- 
lude by the orchestra and then the James A. Fitzpatrick pre- 
sentation of Ethelbert Nevin of the Famous Music Master 
series. This picture is a skillfully selected scenic, during 
the showing of which the orchestra appropriately played 
Nevin compositions—A Day in Venice, Oh That We Two 
Were Maying, Narcissus, Mighty Like a Rose, and The 
Rosary. The picture is cleverly done and the use of a 
phantom ballet adds to the interest of the scenes of Nevin’s 
inspirations. Following the news reel comes the Blue 
Grass Four, singing popular selections of a comedy trend. 

The picture is called Children of Divorce, featuring Clara 
Bow as Kitty Flanders and Esther Ralston as Jean Wad- 
dington’s children of divorce. In the opening scene, Kitty 
and Jean are shown as two inconvenient orphans of divorced 
parents, conveniently placed in a convent. In these juvenile 
scenes a strong feeling of sympathy is built up for these two 
characters, which carries over into their later life. The 
two leading male characters are Ted Laraber as interpreted 
by Gary Cooper, and Prince Ludories de Dfax by Einar 
Hanson. As the plot develops Kitty, who is in love with 
the Prince, marries Ted, who is in love with Jean, and despite 
these complications the two “children of divorce” remain 
devoted ‘friends. The acting throughout is of the finest, and 
the scenes carefully and competently planned. The lesser 
parts are also well cast. The spirit of the story is so well 
portrayed that the actors and actresses cease to be actors and 
actresses and appeal to one as actual beings. Although the 
ending of the picture is sad, particularly when Kitty dies, 
with Jean comforting her as in the days in the convent; it 
still leaves the feeling of a happy ending, inasmuch as Jean 
and Ted are together and the child of Kitty and Ted is 
spared being a “child of divorce.” 

The theme of the organ postlude was Berlin’s What Does 
It Matter, which was appropriate and well played. 


NOTES 

Roxy was the guest of honor at a dinner tendered him 
by the Advertising Club of New York at the Hotel Roose- 
velt re cently, at which more than a thousand persons were 
present. Gilbert T. Hodges, of the New York Sun, pre- 
sented Roxy with a gold cigarette case on behalf of the 
club, after which all attended a performance at the Roxy 
Theater. 

Cecil de Mille and party attended the premiere of his 
latest picture, King of Kings, which opened on April 18 at 
the Gaiety Theater. 

The Brute, the Warner picture featuring Monte Blue, 
and another Vitaphone bill opened last Saturday at the 
Colony, which seems now to be used for short productions. 
Those appearing in the Vitaphone part of the bill are 
John Charles Thomas, baritone; The Admirals, a naval 
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quartet ; Eddie Conrad, assisted by Marion Eddy, in an act 
that has its setting in an artist's studio, and the Vitaphone 
Orchestra, under Herman Heller, plays the Offenbach 
overture, Orpheus. 

King George and Queen Mary s 
Castle recently. 

To those who enjoyed Beau Geste, welcome will be the 
news that James Cruze is preparing a sequel film to the 
great Broadway success, called Beau Sabreur. Esther Ral 
ston will be featured. 

And now comes the news that Los 
a Foxy-Roxy Theater. The chain grows! 

A private showing of the new Paramount picture, 
has aroused further interest in this film which will 
the Rivoli on April 29. 

Tonight, April 21, is the scheduled opening of 
Talmadge in Camille at the Globe Theater. 

Bernhard Etté, said to be a leading exponent of Jazz in 
Germany, arrived on April 11 on the S.S. New York. 

Gloria Swanson’s last picture, The Love of Sunya, 
shown recently at the Mozart Society Musicale. 
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Ovation for Mason at Symphony Closing 


30ston.—The eighteenth and last concert of its seventh 
season was given by the People’s Symphony Orchestra, April 
3, at Jordan Hall. With Stuart Mason conducting, the pro- 
gram again reflected his active interest in the work of local 
musicians. Thus, he opened the concert with Henry M. 
Dunham’s tone-poem for organ and orchestra, Aurora, in- 
spired by Guido Reni’s familiar picture. It proved to be 
good program music and made a favorable impression, parti 
cularly through the composer’s command of orchestral color. 
It is interesting to note that the New England Conservatory 
honored Mr. Dunham a few weeks ago with a reception and 
a concert of his own compositions on the occasion of his 
fiftieth anniversary as a teacher of music. 

From this work of a veteran Mr. Mason passed to a new 
piece by Joseph Wagner, The Blind Girl of Castel-Guille, 
which was awarded a prize at the Conservatory in 1923. 
Although fairly workmanlike, this music lacks distinction; 
but it is hardly reasonable to expect this quality in a young 
student. There followed Hazel Hallett, the solo pianist, in 
Cesar Franck’s Symphonic Variations, recalling the fact that 
she has recently been selected as New England’s represen 
tative in the Music Clubs’ Federation at Chic ago. Miss 
Hallett disclosed a genuinely musical nature, which she ex- 
presses with praiseworthy technic, musicianship of a high 
order, a sure instinct for the melodic line and individuality 
as an interpreter that is well above the average in youthful 
aspirants for pianistic honors. She was deservediy applauded 

The remainder of the concert was devoted to a stirring 
performance of Beethoven's C minor symphony. At the 
close of the program the very large audience recalled Mr. 
Mason again and again, an ovation which he generously 
shared with his admirable body of musicians. Certainly 
the musicianly leader of the People’s Symphony merited this 
extraordinary demonstration on the part of the public of 
these concerts. He has labored long and indefatigably to 
create and maintain lofty standards in shaping the policy of 
this organization. The orchestra has improved steadily un 
der his direction and is now a pliant, sensitive and altogether 
responsive instrument. Jordan Hall is a vast improvement 
over the downtown theater that was used last season, both 
acoustically and because of its accessibility in the heart of 

3oston’s musical colony. For his programs Mr. Mason de 
serves all praise. He has given native composers, particularly 
the roads 0 all an opportunity for a hearing by playing 
their work. He has also performed a valuable service to 
promising young artists by giving them appearances as 
soloists with the orchestra. All in all, his conduct of the 
People’s Symphony has been marked by untiring zeal, pro 
found musical knowledge, uncommon discrimination as a 
program-maker and manifest devotion to fine musical ideal 
ism. zs 4 
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“Such undertakings are a liberal education for young 
musicians and for those music-lovers who wish to 
develop in themselves a real understanding of the art, 


and of its literature.”—-N. Y. Evening Post. 


The Elshuco Trio uses the Steinway piano and 
records for the Brunswick Co. 


Krolt- 


WitiéKe-GioRn 


“A programme all replete with the ineffable charm 
and romance of the chamber-music Schubert. 
very beautiful and held a large audience in rapt atten- 
tion until the last note was played.” 


N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 


Management: Emma Jeannette Brazier, 
100 West 80th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Birmingham, Ala. letter 
Boston, Mass. (See letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Iil. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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letter on another 

Connersville, Ind.—The Stillman Kelley Music Club 
is a new organization with more than 200 members; it 
was organized here the past month. Dr. and Mrs. Stillman 
Kelley, in whose honor the club was named, were present 
at the first meeting. Willard MacGregor, pianist, 
peared before the club at the first meeting. 

The high club gave concerts in 
and Harrisburg recently. 

Robert Roberts, pianist, and Arthur Be rry, 
played a program before the members of the Kiwanis Club 

The Indiana University Glee Club gave a concert at the 
High School Auditorium before a large audience 

Virginia Pollard, soprano; Garner Rowell, violinist, and 
John Castellini, pianist, gave the second program before 
the Stillman Kelley Music Club A. G 

Denver, Col. (See letter on another page.) 

Erie, Pa——Pupils of the Delano Music 
peared in two successful recitals 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Le 
series of tea-musicales at their home, the program being 
given by the vocal pupils of Mr. Le Sueur, assisted by 
Gwynneth Dorothy Schoenfield, who 
discussed 
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Hays, Kans.—J. Alfred Casad, 
of the faculty of the Kansas Teachers’ College 
of Hays, annual song recital with a large and ap 
preciative filling the auditorium. Mr 
was in voice, and with the aid of a pleasing 
organ, and a_ well-arranged 
admiration of his listeners 
made up of 
composers and he 
and by the 
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Fuess, teacher of piano, and Arlene Reublin, 
violin, presented their pupils in a recital recently 
and violin pupils of the Stein studio gave a 
G. a 


baritone and member 


musi State 
gave his 
audi nce colle ve 
Casad good 
personality, a splendid 
program, he held the attention and 
throughout the evening. The program was 
songs by classic, romantic and modern 
did justice to all Those by the old 
modern Amer were especially interesting In diction, 
enunciation, and in technic in general, Mr. Casad 
proved himself a singer of high attainments Ss F. 

Hendersonville, N. C.—Harriet May Crenshaw of New 
York City, who has recently returned from a year of study 
in Europe, has taken charge of the piano department of 
Fassifern School. A was given by the students of 
the fine arts department of Fassifern, those who took part 
being: Julia Smyth, Mary Vera Mauney, Lelia Ruth Jones, 
Sarah Heyward, Annie Laurie Carson, Sara Sandifer, Win- 
ona Ewbank, Carolyn Block, Josephine Fairchild, Lewellyn 
Best, Louisa Taber, Virginia Dean, Dorothy Short, Eliza 
beth Williams, Margaret Moore, Frances Comstock, and 
the Fassifern Glee Club H. M. C 

Miami, Fla.—Galli-Curci gave a recital at the White 
Temple, singing t audience and winning thunder 
ous applause 

The University of Miami Orchestra, Arnold Volpe, 
ductor, gave a program at Royal Palm Park before 
sands The soloists were Helen Flanagan, soprano; 
garethe Morri olinist, and Grace Hamilton 
pianist 

The University of Miami 
Edward Buck cellist, and Hannah Spiro Asher, pianist 
offered an all-Beethoven program in the University Audi 
torium F W 

Los Angeles, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 


New Castle, Pa.—What can be 
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city in the 
matter of art is well 
New Castle, Pa. Four years 
ago a concert promoter of this city course con 
sisting of Arthur Middleton, The Flonzaleys, Mieczyslaw 
Munz and Ethel Hayden. While the price asked was rea 
sonable, the season was a complete failure, with a total 
than one hundred season seats. Other 
community were stirred by this utter lack 
as a result a com- 
Educational Art Society 


done for 
Way ol ct 
demonstrated in the city of 


sponsored a 


sale of a few more 
forces of the 
appreciation tor an 
munity enterprise known as_ the 
was organized In spite of the failure of the preceding 
much bigge re expensive course was 
included Sousa and His Band, Sophie 
Braslau, Olga Samaroff, Georg ‘l, Mario Chamlee and 
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The season was a magnificent success, hav- 
ing a comfortable surplus at its close. The management 
immediately utilized the surplus for educational work in 
the schools, on the theory that if greater music and greater 
artists were given the boys and girls of the public schools, 
they would appreciate artist concerts when they became 
adults. Consequently, the following season the Cleveland 
Orchestra was presented to the students in a special matinee 
at a 50c. admission; the New York String Quartet and 
Elly Ney gave a student matinee for which only 25c. ad- 
mission was charged, and Hans Kindler, Jeannette Vree- 
land, Richard Crooks, and Charlotte Ryan (the latter was 
substituted for Ethel Leginska, who canceled) were each 
presented in two concerts given free of charge to the pupils. 
Each of the four artists appeared before pupils of junior 
high school age of all public and parochial schools of the 
city in the morning, and in the afternoon they gave a con- 
cert for the senior high school pupils. During the season 
of 1926-27 the Society has presented Kathryn Meisle, Albert 
Spalding, Percy Grainger, and Geoffrey O’Hara each in 
two concerts free of any charge to the students. In addi- 
tion, a matinee by the Russian Choir was given the students 
and another by Sousa for 50c. The student con- 
certs are run in conjunction with a regular adult evening 
series which has shown a tremendous increase in season 
seat sales since the work was started four years ago. All 
the artists are paid legitimate fees for their student con- 
certs and while the undertaking is a big one for a city 
the size of New Castle, it has been remarkably successful 
and has received during the current season the support of 
every civic club and over sixty prominent citizens of the 
city, each one guaranteeing fifty dollars in the event the 
enterprise met a deficit at the close of the season. Where 
such a fine spirit of cooperation prevails in other cities, 
there is no reason for cultural programs and artist concerts 
to be forgotten. M. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rochester, N. Y. (See letter on another page.) 

San Marcos, Tex.—The Men’s Glee Club of the South- 
west Texas State Teachers’ College, San Marcos, Tex., 
under the direction of H. Grady Harlan, has just completed 
the first of its concert tours, having appeared in the most 
ge towns of South Texas and the Rio Grande 

Valley. The glee club has earned an enviable popularity 
and is kept busy filling week-end engagements in this sec- 
tion. The College Four—John Pritchett, baritone; Cecil 
\llbritton, tenor; James Shedd, entertainer, and Mrs. Grady 
Harlan at the piano—added variety to the programs. This 
club travels in its own uniformly colored automobiles, and 
this caravan of troubadours is attracting much favorable 
comment as one of the outstanding clubs of the state. H. 

San Francisco, Cal. (See Music on the Pacific Slope.) 

Syracuse, N. Y. (See letter on another page.) 

Wichita, Kans.—The Beethoven Centennial was ob- 
served in Wichita by a concert in the high school auditorium, 
with prominent Wichita musicians as the artists. Repre- 
sentative Beethoven works, such as the Lenore overture, 
No. 3; two movements of the fifth symphony arranged for 
piano quartet; Trio in C minor, for violin, piano and cello; 
String quartet, op. 18, No. 1; Songs, In Questa Tomba, 
Adelaide, and piano sonata, op. 10, No. 2, were chosen 
Among the performers were Duff E. Middleton, violinist, 
and Lena Weight and Margaret Joy, pianists. Otto L 
Fischer, head of the piano department of Wichita Uni- 
versity, arranged the concert. 

In the fourth annual music and art festival for Sedgwick 
County, which took place in Mount Hope (a surburb of 
Wichita), first place honors were awarded to Valley Center, 
second to Mulvane, and third to Cheney. All three are 
small villages near Wichita. The festival was decidedly 
worth while in that more interest was aroused in musical 
achievement. The festival program included contests in 
voice, piano and violin, glee clubs, mixed choruses, and 
instrumental ensemble. 

Music of living Americans residing particularly in the 
western part of the United States was featured in the 
current program of the Saturday Afternoon Musical Club. 
The composers represented were David Guion, William 
Lester, Pearl Curran, Elinor Remick Warren, Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, and Ernest Kroeger. 

Theodore Lindberg, president of the Wichita College of 
Music, is preparing a text book for violin classes. C. E. S. 


Ruth Miller. 


for 25c. 


(See letter on another page.) 
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New York Library Publications 
The Musical 
New York Public Library for two publications respectively 


Courigr is indebted to the courtesy of the 
entitled Opera Plots, an index to the Stories of Operas, 
Operettas, etc., from the Sixteenth to the Twentieth Century, 
by Waldemar Rieck, and A Hundred Years of Grand Opera 
in New York (1825-1925), A Record of Performances, by 
Julius Mattfeld. These are timely offerings and will be 
the subject of additional comments when leisure admits. 
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Violin 
(Carl Fischer, New York) 


Suite of Easy Pieces for Violin and Piano, by Helen 
Dallam.—This work of five numbers is of about second 
grade difficulty, well devised, edited and arranged by a 
composer who understands the study of violin. The 
individual titles are: Dignity, Valsette, Once upon a 
Summer’s Day, Valse de Popee and Fiddlin’ Jim. 

Three Little Tone Pictures, by Mark Chestney.— 
These juvenile works are entitled Storiette, Twilight and 
Toyland. They are written in the first position with a 
decided leaning to broad bowing. The composer goes 
so far as to encourage the student of the pieces by occa- 
sionally coming to a close with a double stop. 

Romance and Rondo Fantastico, by William H. Pot- 
stock.—These compositions are for the advanced violin- 
ist. They employ passages which require technical dex- 
terity, even going so far as a cadenza a piacere. The 
style of the first is well described by the composer’s 
subhead: ‘Tender Grieving,” with an andante tempo; 
the second is a brilliant invention with a melodic and 
flowing accompaniment. Double stops and arpeggios 
abound in the solo part. 


Inc., 


Vocal 


(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston) 


A Message and Love’s Secret, by Robert Braine.— 
Two charming lighter songs with flowing melody. The type 
of song which can be used ‘effectively in a group or as an 
encore; they require a fair amount of breath control as 
there are several long sustained passages in each. Aside 
from this the difficulties in the mastery lies in the ability of 
a singer to understand the simplicity which is their value. 


A Busy Six Weeks for Harry Kaufman 

Harry Kaufman, pianist, includes the following among the 
recent engagements he has fulfilled: February 16, accom- 
panist for Emanuel Zetlin and also played the Schumann 
sonata with him at the Curtis Institute of Music faculty 
recital; 20, played for Lea Luboshutz at a musicale at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Prince; 21, accompanied Mr. 
Zetlin at his New York recital in Aeolian Hall and also 
played for Mme, Luboshutz at a musicale at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. B. Stern; 22, accompanied Mme. Luboshutz 
at a musicale at the home of Mr. and Mrs, A. Naumburg; 
23, played the Brahms sonata in F minor and the Hinde- 
mith sonata, op. 11, No. 4, with Louis Bailly at the Curtis 
Institute faculty recital; 24, was heard over the radio with 
Mme. Luboshutz; 27, appeared in New York in Carnegie 
Hall as accompanist for Mme. Luboshutz; March 2, played 
a Grieg sonata and also accompanied Frank Gittleson at the 
Curtis Institute; 6, played with Mme. Luboshutz at the 
Mt. Sinai Hospite al for the Nurses Training School at the 
——— of Prof. A. A. Berg; 15, appeared in recital with 
Carl Flesch at Dartmouth College, Hanover, Mass.; 16, 
played for Stefan Sopkin at his New York recital in 
Aeolian Hall; 25, played the Kreutzer sonata with Carl 
Fiesch at the Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, Md.; 28, 
accompanied Felix Salmond at a Philadelphia Forum Concert 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, Philadelphia; 29, played 
for Judith Poska at the Curtis Institute of Music; 30, ren- 
dered the Cesar Franck sonata with Sascha Jacobinoff at 
the Curtis Institute; April 1, played for Harry Glickman at 
Aeolian Hall, New York. 


Renee Chemet Playing Abroad 


French capital has welcomed home Renee 

following her American and British tours. 
On arrival in Plymouth on February 11 from New York, 
Mme. Chemet went north to play at the Norwood Concert, 
Preston, on February 17. Liverpool acclaimed her after the 
Philharmonic Society concert of March 8 as did also Edin- 
burgh on hearing her at the Usher Hall in the Railway 
Guards Concert on March 12. That staid, long-established 
institution The Scotsman said: “The artists included Mme. 
Renee Chemet, the admirable French violinist, who has not 
been heard in Edinburgh for some years: Mme. Chemet 
played the andante and finale from Handel’s Sonata in D, 
the famous Mozart Rondo from one of the serenades, the 
Chopin-Sarasate nocturne in E flat and other solos with her 
characteristic brilliance and charm.” 

Mme. Chemet also filled engagements in Birmingham, 
Manchester and London. She proposes to rest this summer 
in preparation for her arduous 1927-28 season in the United 
States to which she returns at the end of September for a 
series of concerts taking her from east to west. 


Paris.—The 
Chemet, violinist, 
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1927 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


RocHeEsTer, N. 
by American composers was given in Kilbourn Hall of 
the Eastman School of Music, in line with the policy of 
that institution of introducing the works of American com- 
posers which otherwise might not have opportunity for a 
hearing. Three of the numbers were choral works, the first 
of this sort that have been introduced at these concerts, 
and included a first Rochester performance of The Lament 
for Beowulf, for chorus and orchestra, by Dr. Howard 
Hanson, director of the Eastman School of Music, which 
was first played last May at the Ann Arbor Music Festival 
by the Chicago Orchestra and the Ann Arbor Festival Chorus 
with the composer conducting. Dr. Hanson conducted the 
entire concert last night. The presenting groups at the 
concert were the Rochester Little Symphony, the Eastman 
School Chorus, the Kilbourn String Quartet and_ soloists. 
The Lament for Beowulf, which was reserved for the final 
place on the program, was described by Stuart B. Sabin 
in the Democrat and Chronicle as follows: 

“In this work Dr. Hanson has done just what he set out 
to do; he has vividly suggested in music the spirit of the text, 
which is taken from the translation of the Anglo-Saxon 
epic, Beowulf, made by William Morris and A. J. Wyatt. 
There is in the music the terse, rugged, austere, yet wholly 
poetic idea and form of the old Saga. What is remarkable 
is that he has kept the mood of the old Nordic epic and 
yet has used full modern mode of expression. His orches- 
tra score is never elaborated; it is terse almost to curtness, 
but the instrumentation gives it vitality and color; and, 
while assertive, after the introduction setting the mood of 
the work, it is a background for the narrative which the 
chorus tells in song. There is no lapse from the heroic mood 
of the story in the choral score, which moves straight on, 
as the old poetic story carries on. The music hangs together 
with the text in its poetic genre. The burst of war spirit 
as the followers of Beowulf set fire to their dead leader’s 
bier is finely dramatic in text and music; it is music that 
carries a thrill to its hearers. The lament of the women is 
lyric and makes strong appeal, but without loss of the aus- 
terity that holds it consistent to the rest of the score. The 
close is most effective.” 

The program was opened by Pierrot and Cothernus, by 
Randall Thompson, which Dr. Hanson played in the East- 
man Theater with the Rochester Philharmonic at an earlier 
American composers’ concert. Mr. Thompson is a holder 
of the Prix de Rome and this composition, which has color 
and program effectiveness, was one that helped to earn that 
distinction. Then came the first choral work in Melville 
Smith’s The Weeping Earth, a work composed for orches- 
tra, organ, solo tenor and chorus. The poem, written in 
the wrack of war time, is an emotional outburst expressive 
of feeling. Mr. Smith was _# ~ organ and Edward Van 
Niel was the tenor soloist. Smith is now a member 
of the Eastman School of Music faculty. He is a graduate 
of Harvard and won a fellowship under which he had several 
years of European study. Part of this time he studied under 
Natalie Boulanger in Paris, and The Weeping Earth had its 
premiere at Fontainebleau under Mme. Boulanger’s direction. 


April 21, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


The next number was When the Christ Child Came, by 
Joseph Clokey, now a resident of San Francisco and known 
for his chorus and church choir compositions. This work 
is for chorus, solo quartet. orchestra and organ. Harold 
G leason, of the Eastman faculty, was at the organ. The 
music was found to be tuneful, supplied with ingratiating 
little passages, and the performance won special recognition. 
The soloists were Inez Quinn, soprano; Jane Mather, con- 
tralto; Joseph Cleeland, tenor, and Louis oe baritone 
The remaining number was a string quartet by Paul White, 
member of the Rochester Philharmonic Orchestra and assist 
ant conductor of the Eastman Theater Orchestra. An over- 
ture of his and a violin sonata have previously been played 
at Rochester concerts. He is a native of Maine and a grad- 
uate of the New England Conservatory of Music. The 
Kilbourn Quartet played his work last night and brought 
from it dignity, grace and at times a sparkling verve. The 
concert, which was open to the public, brought out a capacity 
audience, which was heartily appreciative. It was broadcast 
over Station WHAM. H. W. S. 


Adam Kuryllo Establishes Himeelf in New York 
Adam Kuryllo, 


Polish violinist and composer, has de- 
cided to establish himself permanently in New York. Mr. 
Kuryllo received his early education under the famous 
Polish composer, Ladislaus Zelenski, at the conservatory of 
music in Cracow where the noted pianist, Mieczyslaw 
Munz, was also studying at the same time. Later Mr. 
Kuryllo studied in Vienna, in Warsaw with Prof. Bar 
cewicz, and with the late Franz Kneisel in New York. He 
acquired a beautiful tone and ample technic, and his person- 
ality proved to be so attractive that he became quickly 
recognized as an artist of more than average attainment. 

Before coming to the United States, Mr. Kuryllo ap- 
peared with great success in recitals in Vienna, Berlin, 
Warsaw, Cracow, Danzig, and other cities of Germany, 
Austria, Czecho-Slovakia and Poland, winning enthusiastic 
applause from his audiences and the highest praise from 
the music critics. He was equally well received when he 
gave his first New York recital, last season. 

Mr. Kuryllo’s hobby is the unknown music of the dis 
tant past. Equipped with a thorough knowledge of ancient 
notation acquired during his university studies under the 
noted musicologist, Prof. Jachimecki, in Cracow, he tran 
scribed compositions of old Polish masters such as Gomolka, 
Nicolaus de Radom, Jacob from Poland, and others. The 
performance of some of these works at his concert at 
Aeolian Hall proved to be very interesting and all of the 
daily and musical papers commented favorably upon them. 
At present Mr. Kuryllo is preparing a transcription of the 
First Pythian Ode of Pindar (500 B. C.). At his recitals 
next season he will also play some of his own compositions 
in addition to these transcriptions. 


Wells Pupil Soloist with Chicago Symphony 

Florence Kirsch, an extremely talented twelve-year-old 
pupil of Howard Wells, who recently won the contest of the 
Society of American Musicians of Chicago, played on April 


FLORENCE KIRSCH 


7 as soloist with the Chicago Symphony Orchestra as a 
direct result of winning the above competition. Miss Kirsch 
is appearing again with the orchestra as soloist on April 
21. Her success with the orchestra was incontestable and 
she proved a credit to her able mentor, Mr. Wells. 


Meisle Siniaeet for Greensboro, N. C. 
Kathryn Meisle has been engaged to appear on the Artists 
Night program at the Eighth Annual North Carolina Music 
Contest, which will be held in the Auditorium of the North 
on College for Women at Greensboro on April 28 
and 2 This will be Miss Meisle’s second appearance in 
ete he the former occasion being two seasons ago when 
she appeared as soloist with the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra at the spring festival sponsored by the College, Miss 
Meisle will follow this engagement with appearances at the 
spring festivals in Springfield, Mass., and Newark, N. J., 
(also her second appearance at the latter festival), and a 
beers in Hightstown, N. J., on May 20. At Springfield 
the contralto will be heard in Verdi’s Requiem and on the 
Artists Night program; and will sing Beethoven’s Adelaide 

and Russian and English songs at the Newark Festival 
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Harold Bauer in ‘Minnsapolie 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Harold Bauer has appeared with 
the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra a great many times, 
perhaps more often than any other artist. That he is one 
of the most popular pianists ever heard in this city was 
proved again on his recent appearance with the orchestra 
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April 21, 1927 
in a Beethoven program, March 25, when he played the 
solo part in the G major concerto. 

Henri Verbrugghen had prepared a most attractive pro- 
gram, beginning with the overture to Fidelio, op. 72, No. 4. 
This was followed by a novelty for Minneapolis, a trio 
for two oboes and English horn, played in artistic manner 
by Alexander Duvoir, Joseph Chabr, and Roger Gauthier, 
members of the orchestra. When Mr. Bauer stepped out 
on the stage he was greeted by a storm of applause, plainly. 
demonstrating the esteem in which he is held here. As 
for his performance, his absolute mastery of every technical 
detail, plasticity of phrasing and nuances, beautiful tone 
quality in all degrees of dynamics, and his perfect mastery 
of style in evidence at all times, made it a never-to-be- 
forgotten experience. No small share in the fine perform- 
ance belonged to Henri Verbrugghen, who seemed in per- 
fect accord with the soloist and consequently led his men 
through a most artistic and sympathetic accompaniment. 
After many recalls Mr. Bauer added, to the great delight 
of the audience, his arrangement for piano solo of a re- 
cently discovered gavotte for four hands by Beethoven. 
After many more recalls, Mr. Bauer was forced to add an- 
other extra, the Rhapsodie in G minor by Brahms. 

The concert closed with an inspired performance of the 
fifth symphony, which gave Henri Verbrugghen a chance 
to display his complete understanding of Beethoven and his 
music, Es. se 


Rhoda Mintz Artist to Make New York Debut 


Lillian Flosbach, artist-pupil of Rhoda Mintz, will give 
her debut recital in New York at ( chickering Hall on Wednes- 
day evening, April 27. Miss Flosbach is well known in 
Plainfield, N. J., for her activities as church and concert 


Harold Stein photo 
LILLIAN FLOSBACH 


singer. Recently she gave an entire Nevins program before 
the Woman's Club of Dunellen, N. J., and has been heard 
from radio stations WOR, WRNY, WMSG and WGBS, and 
will soon sing from WEAF. Miss Flosbach also has been 
leading lady in the musical comedies which have been given 
annually at the Plainfield High School auditorium under the 
direction of Howard S. Savage, supervisor of music at the 
Plainfield High School. 


Goossens to Sail on April 26 


Eugene Goossens will sail on the S. S. Berengaria, April 


26, principally to conduct a season of Russian ballet in Lon- 
don. He will be back in America about August 1, when 
ne is due to conduct a series of eight concerts at the Holly- 
wood Bowl. Mr. Goossetis has been in New York for sev- 
eral weeks recently, having conducted the short season of 
the Rochester American Opera and the two concerts given 
by George Antheil in Carnegie Hall. Earlier in the season 
he also conducted here a concert for Pro Musica at Town 
Hall, and one of the International Composers’ Guild con- 
certs in Aeolian Hall. On April 24 Mr. Goossens is to con- 
duct a concert of the Pittsburgh Orchestra, the ban against 
concerts in Pittsburgh on Sunday having been withdrawn. 
Upon the death of Mr. Rothwell, Mr. Goossens received a 
wire asking hm to complete the season of the Los Angeles 
Symphony Orchestra, which, however, he was unable to 
do owing to other engagements. He returned not long ago 
from a lecture tour that took him all the way to the Pacific 
Coast, his lectures, which he illustrates at the piano, being 
devoted to the subject of Contemporary Music. 

Mr. Goossens is the regular conductor of the Rochester 
Symphony Orchestra, and reports that this is the best sea- 
son that the orchestra has ever had, the audiences having 
been larger than during any previous season, numbering 
2,700, which is extraordinary for afternoon concerts in a 
business city of only three hundred thousand inhabitants. 
The orchestra has greatly improved since Mr. Goossens took 
it over and the classes in the Eastman School for orchestra 
instruments are arriving at the point where they provide 
new players for the orchestra when needed. 

With all of his activity, Mr. Goossens still fortunately 
finds time for composition and has just completed the score 
of an opera entitled Judith, the libretto, by Arnold Bennett. 


A Voice of “Flame Like Beauty” 


Florence Austral, who sang the final four performances 
with the New York Symphony under the baton of Walter 
Damrosch, received extensive praise from the critics, Pitts 
Sanborn proclaiming her voice “of flame like beauty.” Miss 
Austral sang with the Cleveland Orchestra at Columbus on 
April 4, and will be heard at the Cincinnati Festival again 
this year, at which event she made her American debut two 
years ago. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
atmosphere somewhere else. However, the catholic organi- 
zations of Vienna had insured a brilliant financial success 
by contracting with Simons for four sold-out houses long 
before the premiere. 
“MepIcaL” Music 

Then came Mr. Simons’ latest coup—an opera entitled 
The Blind Woman, by Max Ast. The composer is better 
known in Vienna as musical director of the Austrian Broad- 
casting Company, and an influential man in this capacity. 
No wonder Mr. Simons received his opera with open arms. 
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METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE 
STUDIOS—Several large studios are 
available unfurnished on yearly lease, also 
sublet part time. For particulars inquire 
of Manager, Mr. Black, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. Tel.: Penn 2634. 





VIOLINIST—Experienced teacher, soloist 
and orchestral conductor, with excellent 
credentials and endorsements by famous 
masters, desires connection with first class 
conservatory or music department of large 
university. Address: “V. W. Y.” care of 
MusicaL Courter, Steinway Hall, 113 
West 57th Street, New York. 





VIOLIN FOR SALE—Antonius et Hier- 
onymus Amati (Cremona, 1632). This 
violin is an unusually beautiful example 
of Amati’s art and is in a fine state of pres- 
ervation. The back is of two pieces of 
selected maple of exceptional beauty. The 
tone is remarkable for volume, depth and 
richness of quality. Its history is inter- 
esting because it was presented by the fa- 
mous family “Visconti to the Chapel of 
Sant’” Ambrogio in Milan. Later it 
formed a part of the collection of the 
Institution for the Blind in Milan, and was 
acquired by the present owner in 1914, 
Address: “R. M. A.” care of Musica 
Courter, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 


The Vanderbilt Studios 


Mrs. Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 


342 West 56th Street 
15 East Ninth Street 
15 East 38th Street 


342 WEST 56th STREET 
Two, three, five room studio suites, having house- 
keeping facilities, with one or two baths, at 
moderate rentals. 
15 East 38th Street, piano studios rented by the 
hour, Lexington 10125. 





MUSICAL COURIER 


The book is by Ralph Benatzky, justly esteemed as author 
of several successful operettas and popular songs made 
famous by his soubrette-wife, Josma Selim. Benatzky is 
a clever man, and the best proof of his cleverness was his 
resolve not to set his own music to this libretto of his own 
making. It introduces—for the first time, no doubt—a 
sanatorium on the opera stage, or, more correctly, a hos- 
pital for blind people. The heroine, born blind, is healed 
by a miraculous operation, but the first sight that the newly 
won light offers her—her stepmother in sinful embrace 
with the surgeon—so disillusions her that she exposes herself 
to the bright sunlight and thus again loses her eyesight for 
all time. 

Not a plot nor a locality particularly suited for lyric effu- 
sions, one will agree. Ast approached it from the one pos- 
sible direction—verismo. For the lyric portions of his score 
he relies on Giacomo Puccini, that boon of all operatic au- 
thors in search of ideas, but lest he be exposed to the 
reproach of chauvinism he also draws on Wagner, thus 
demonstrating the good musical ear and memory that he 
is contractually obliged to possess. 

Josefine Stransky, a Viennese society lady with vocal 
ambitions, who has previously done good work in concert, 
effected a none too happy stage debut in the role of the 
blind girl, and ranked decidedly second to Jolanthe Garda, a 
Hungarian newcomer who showed a fine voice in the less 
grateful role of the stepmother. A revival of Gianni Schic- 
chi, staged and cast in a hopelessly provincial manner (aside 
from Rudolf Bandler’s humorous though un-Italian portrayal 
of the title role), completed the evening. 


CzecH MopERNISM 

Otakar Ostrcil, though a Czech and a man of middle 
age, has done more to foster modern Viennese music than 
many of his younger Austrian conductor-colleagues. In 
his capacity as chief of the Czech National Opera of Prague, 
Ostrcil has fought his now well-nigh historic battle for 
Alban Berg’s Wozzeck, which ended with a Pyrrhian vic- 
tory for the Prague chauvinists. The royal reception which 
Ostreil met with from the crowded Musikvereins Saal at 
his initial bow to Vienna as conductor was therefore merited 
in more ways than one. 


Rudolf Nelius’ Oratorio Scciety showed courage and self- 
denial in producing Waldemar von Baussnern’s choral can- 
tata, Aus Unserer Not, by way of homage to the sixty- 
year-old composer who came here especially to attend. He 
is a dignified, long-bearded gentleman of decidedly Teu- 
tonic mien, and his music is very much like him: well-con- 
structed, dignified and solemn, but not particularly interest- 
ing. Then followed the rather belated Viennese premiére 
of Debussy’s Enfant Prodigue, written in 1884! There is 
still some of Massenet in the make- up of the then twenty- 
two-year-old composer, but how modern and transparent is 
the scoring! How many of our present-day modernists 
will sound as fresh and new forty-three years hence? What 
will 1970 audiences say, for instance, to the obtrusive senti- 
mentalism ‘and affected vigor of Korngold’s Overture to a 
Play (heard in the same concert), and will they even know 
of its existence? 

Ruzena Herlinger in the role of Lia led the 
with Georg Maikl, the Staatsoper tenor, and Oscar Jolli, 
the young baritone, assisting. Mme. Herlinger’s big aria 
was a sample of poise and repose in the lyric portions, and 
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Thursday, April 28 
Through Station “WRNY” 
9 to 10 P.M. 


STEPHEN CZUKOR 


presents 


GALA POLISH NIGHT 


HONORABLE THADDEUS MARYNOWSKI, CONSUL OF 
POLAND, who will talk on Polish music and lyrics. 
MLLE. SUZANNE D’ASTORIA JACKOWSKA 
Prima donna, opera Monte-Carlo, Nice, France 
Miss Ethel Watson Usher, Accompanist 
CAVALIER IMERIO FERRARI, FAMOUS BASSO 
MISS ANNA FARBER, COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Caves IER veee CARNAVALI—PIANIST 
Gigli 
e. PARISIAN SALON ORCHESTRA 
Directed by David White 























of dramatic power in the passionate outbursts. 
soprano shone in its brightest light. 

BacHaus AGAIN— 

Bachaus’ intended two 


Her silvery 


AND RUBINSTEIN 
recitals have broadened into a 
veritable Bachaus Festival, owing to public demand. His 
appearance with the Philharmonic Orchestra is still before 
us, and his third (interpolated) recital behind us. Rarely 
have I heard the Davidsbiindler with the atmospheric charm 
yet absolute virility that Bachaus gave them, and the last 
movement of Mozart's A Major Sonata alla (Turca) with 
so much abandon. To listen to Bachaus and Arthur Rubin- 
stein (his second concert) within the same week, was in- 
teresting ; examples of the “objective” and “subjective” pian- 
ist, respectively. Bachaus steps behind the composer, he 
draws his inspiration from a real reverence for the master 
(hence the suspicion of reserve once often heard but now 
completely silenced); Rubinstein is of the impressionist 
type. He is cosmopolitan; Bachaus “German” in the best 
and highest sense. A crowded hall acclaimed him vocifer- 
ously, PauL BECHERT. 
(To be continued next week) 
M. H. Hanson Moves 

After a continuous occupancy for eighteen years of offices 
at 437 Fifth Avenue, Manager M. H. Hanson followed the 
uptown movement. His offices are now located at 119 
West 57th Street, next door to the new Steinway Building. 
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Artistic Voice Development 
Italian and French Languages 
Summer Course 


13 Hyde Park Gate, London, S. W. 7, England 





MARION F. LEDOS 


SOPRANO 
American Concert Management, Inc. 
Chickering Hall, 27-29 West 57th Street 
New York City 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPAN 
125 22d Street, Jackson Feights, L. 0. 
Telephone: 


Havemeyer 3800 





Meyer Posner 


CONDUCTOR—COMPOSER 


MME. LILLIAN CROXTON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 


Mgt. Lilllan Croxton, Hotel Hamilton 
West 73rd Street j New York City = Oo WwW E 


Steinway Hall, 
New York. 


ROSEMARY 


Coloratura Soprano 


Address care of Musical Courier, 
113 West 57th Street, 





ENGINEERING 
AUDITORIUM 


Available for Concerts, Recitals, Lectares, etc. 
Rates Moderate 
ACCOMMODATES 880 
29 West 39th St.,N. Y.C. Pennsylvania 9220 

















Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint, etc., 
Address: 1976 Lexington Ave., New York 
Telephone: 0391 Harlem 








ELENORE ALTMAN 


ON PIANO FACULTY INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 
Studio: 360 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 


NEW YORK State: 
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COACH 


Theatrical oes Troubles 
Adjusted 
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EXPLAINED 
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OPERATIC BUREAU 


Berlin 
Placing artists with Munich, 


MADAME 


Special official representative: 
te Opera. 

Dresden and all other leadi 
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Madrid. Correspondence in English. 
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Dorotheen Strasse 78 
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Summer School Begins June 15th 
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FRANCO DE GREGORIO 


formerly leading tenor in principal theaters of Italy, Russia, 
Holland, England, Ireland, Scotland, Transvaal and Australia. 


Voice Placing and Coaching in Opera, Oratorio and 
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Curtis Institute Has Unusually Fine Harp 


Department 

theory of the development of 
individual talent rather than to a standardized training for 
the majority, the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia 
finds this ideal especially well realized in the harp depart- 
ment which, under the direction of Carlos Salzedo, eminent 
harpist and composer, kas become one of the largest harp 
departments in any music institution in the world. Nine 
states have contributed the eighteen students of harp who 
receive private personal instruction either from Mr. Salzedo, 
or from his assistant, Florence Wightman. A particularly 
important feature of their training this was the 
ensemble work in which were rehearsed regularly 
twice a I admirable method of the 


Dedicated as it is to the 


season 
classes 
week. Following the 
Salzedo Harp Ensemble wherein the musicians play in poly- 
phonical parts rather than in unison, the students have 
achieved much of the facility that similar training has made 
possible in the Lawrence Harp Quintet under the direction 
of Lucile Lawrence 

An even more valuable factor in this training has been 
the evolution of natural leaders for this ensemble course, 
and the students who have evinced particular ability along 
this line are Casper Reardon of Schenectady; Reva Reatha, 
a student from Detroit, and Dorothy Perry of Hillsboro, Ill. 
Young Reardon, incidentally, is the winner of the Salzedo 
scholarship this season, offered by Mr. Salzedo for the best 
composition for harp. The Nocturne which won the prize 
was given its premier performance on March 21, at a recital 
by students from the harp department. Played by a talented 
young harpist, Marion Blankenship of Lancaster, Pa., the 
composition revealed the writer as imaginative, with a good 
sense of and rhythm, and a natural instinctive com- 
prehension of the laws that govern composition for the harp. 
rhe Nocturne is one of a series of preludes to be published 
shortly through the interest and influence of Mr. Salzedo 

This master of the harp has a remarkable grasp of psy 
chology, and his association with his students has been pred 
icated on a la and more generous basis than merely that 
of instructor and pupil One of his —_ summed it up 
with the remark that “to study harp with Mr. Salzedo is to 
acquire a philosophy of life.” An innovation was made this 
year in the where special training in choir a 
cappella was introduced, with the students divided in thre¢ 
choirs: “This three-part singing is tremendously important 
to any instrumentalist,” Mr. Salzedo explained. “It gives 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


the students a sense of phrasing, and 
teaches them that most important 
thing of all—the co-ordination of 
breathing with the rhythm of the in- 
strument. It means also the develop- 
ment of a truer sense of pitch and, 
above all, it makes the playing hu- 
man—much more human. 

Emily Hepler of Ventnor, N. J., 
who has been a student in the harp 
department since it was founded, has 
been given supervision of the harp- 
istic choir, and the work in the harp 
classes has proven of such general 
interest that each evening of prac- 
tice finds students from other depart- 
ments, and faculty members too, in 
the role of auditors. Mr. Salzedo 
welcomes this audience as tending to 
make the harp students less self- 
conscious and causing them instinc- 
tively to assume a more professional 
air 

The program, which the harp stu- 
dents played as the twelfth concert 
in the series given by the various dk 
partment pupils this season, was of 
unusual interest, embracing as it did 
a wide field of composition, including 
works from the seventeenth century 
up to the ultra-modernists. Those 
Hepler, Casper Reardon, Mary Muller Fink, Marion Blank 
enship, Elizabeth Trafficante, Louise Reinhardt, Blanche 
Hubbard, William Cameron, Floraine Stetler, Reva Reatha, 
Thelma Snyder, Margaret Stevens, Dorothy Perry, Victoria 
Murdock and Edna Phillips. 


with his assistant, 


taking part were Emily 


Claussen Sings with Minneapolis Symphony 

When Julia Claussen appeared as soloist with the Minneap- 
olis Symphony, Henri Verbrugghen conducting, the Minneap- 
olis Journal declared that she was one of the avowedly finest 
of vocal soloists that a symphony orchestra could wish for. 
Mme. Claussen sang the spinning aria and scene from 
Hallstrom’s opera Den Bergtagna, Wagner’s Traeum and 
3runnhilde’s Immolation Scene from Die Walkiire, and so 
well did she render them that the same critic said it is doubt- 
ful if Mme. Claussen’s singing has ever been more impres 
sive. The Minneapolis Morning Tribune also paid tribute 
to the singer, stating “She is essentially a musician’s vocalist 

one who pleases by the supremacy of her art—although it 
must not be inferred that from the standpoint of pure vocal- 
ism she does not measure up to the most famous of her sex 
now appearing before the public. The Immolation Scene, 
with voice and orchestra in entire unity of purpose, will 
remain one of those unforgettable things that even on great 
occasions are altogether too rare.” 


Barbara Lull “Violinist of Fine Equipment” 

Barbara Lull’s recent recital in Buffalo, N. Y., 
reviewed in part as follows by the Courier-Express: “Miss 
Lull justified all the flattering things that have been said 
of her work, and she aroused her audience to genuine 
enthusiasm in her interpretations of a taxing program. Her 
opening number, the Handel sonata, No. 6, played by re- 
quest, was one of her most artistic performances, having 
not only technical fluency, but being marked by a repose 
and assurance of style and a beautiful singing tone that 
gave it classic elegance. There was a breadth and sweep 
of musicianship in the Largo that made this movement one 
of eloquent utterance. The Symphony Espagnole by Lalo 
was rich with color, enchanting melody and a facile technic 
that won another demonstration of delight; the rondo, played 
at a breathless pace, revealing her command of artistic 
musicianship.” According to the Buffalo Evening News, 
“Miss Lull is a violinist of fine equipment. She is musician 
and technician, and her style happily combines authority and 
freedom. Her tone has breadth, and when she employs it 
for the singing of a melody it has warmth and appeal. An 
enviable quality of her playing is her unerring rhythmic 
sense. The violinist gave of her best in the Handel and the 
groups of pieces. She gave the sonata in manner clean-cut, 
with the essential purity of style, with grace and rhythmic 


was 


Florence e 
dents of the harp department at the Curtis Institute of Music in Philadelphia. 


CARLOS SALZEDO 


Wightman (standing in center) teaching advanced stu- 


It was admirably finished playing, well meriting the 
elicited. A charming composition, de- 
lightfully given, was the Boulanger Cortege, and so_be- 
guiling in itself and in performance was the Ravel Ber- 
ceuse, the violinist had to repeat it. To the Chopin-Wilhelmj 
nocturne, D major, she gave poetic utterance, and she per- 
formed the Sarasate Spanish Dance in brilliant fashion.” 


Miss Lull is scheduled to sail for Europe 


verve. 
warm applause it 


on June 2. 


Wanda Landowska Sails 

Wanda Landowska sailed on April 13 to return to her 
beautiful home at St. Leu-la-Forét near Paris. Her Ameri- 
can season was most interesting as she was able to display 
the versatility of her talents. Besides her innumerable 
concerts throughout the country, she conducted classes at 
the Curtis Institute and also a series of lectures on the 
interpretation of the Music of the Past 

The second season of Wanda Landowska’s Art Center 
at St. Leu-la-Foret will begin in May. Courses in the 
interpretation of the Music of the Past and pupils’ concerts 
will take place every Monday and Friday afternoon from 
May 27 to August 19. 

The inauguration of Mme. Landowska’s Concert Hall, 
erected in her garden, will be held in June with a festival 
at which Mme. Landowska will play, besides unpublished 
pieces of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, three 
new works composed and dedicated to her by Honegger, 
Auric and Poulenc. These composers have wished to pay 
homage to the friendship and the lifework of Mme. Lan- 
dowska of which the Art Center is the crowning achieve- 
ment. The Concert Hall was built by the distinguished 
French architect, Jean-Charles Moreux. 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


0 * 
New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
623 West 50th Street, 
EA 


New York City. 


the product 


Y ly to ed on your 
splendid achievement in ction of the 
utopiano, ich consider one of the finest players 
have ever played. 
. : is so exquisite autiful in tone and 


e expres- 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I can readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 


—————_———— ——————— piano world. 
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ay ta | 
M. STEINERT & SONS, Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. . ” 
BOSTON, MASS. THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
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Arturo Toscanini 
DISTINGUISHED ITALIAN CONDUCTOR 


WHO HAS JUST CELEBRATED HIS SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY. MR. TOSCANINI WILL CON- 
DUCT HALF OF THE SEASON OF THE NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
CONCERTS NEXT SEASON. 

















